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Chapter 1 
Giving a Small Taste 


Floris Bernard and Kristoffel Demoen 


In the introductory poem to his collected works, Mauropous states that he offers 
his readers a ‘small taste of an abundant bouquet’! With this he makes clear that his 
collection is only a selection from the many works he has written. The notion of a ‘small 
taste’ (in the sense of fore-glimpse’) conveys the main point of the poem and indeed one 
of the thematic threads of the whole collection: instead of ambitious grandiloquence, 
Mauropous contents himself with a life stance that is soft-spoken, without grand 
ambitions. 

The conjunction of ‘small’ with ‘taste’ reoccurs in Psellos poem on medicine,” 
following some verses that must be among the most repulsive in Byzantine literature, 
expounding the odours and colours of urine. It is the intention of the present poem, 
Psellos says, to ‘give a small taste’ for the art of medicine. The notion of ‘small taste’ (here 
in the sense of ‘appetite’) is explicitly connected with the use of verse: poetry can serve as 
an appetizer to digest less attractive information. 

We considered the tag ‘giving a small taste’ appropriate for this volume on eleventh- 
century poetry. Research into these texts is at the present moment still in a rudimentary 
phase. Therefore, this volume offers a modest, but multifaceted, experience of this 
periods poetry. At the same time, it can whet the appetite, by laying bare the blind spots 
and whatever features require further analysis. 

The relative lack of interest in eleventh-century poetry is perhaps partly due to its 
very particular nature which we have for a long time misunderstood. This poetry does 
not fit so neatly into the tradition of ancient poetry as some epigrammatic ninth- and 
tenth-century poetry does. It is not ridden with quotations from ancient poetry,’ and it 
does notacccord well with the genre system inherited from antiquity. Asa result, scholars 
considering this poetry as the tail end of ancient tradition were prone to reject it as 
lifeless formalism without any connection with real life.* Neither does eleventh-century 
poetry show distinctively popular or vernacular features as some twelfth-century poetry 
does. It is particularly striking that the poetry receptive to these influences was written 
either at the very beginning or at the very end of the century. In the period between the 





1 L 129: yedpa wuxpóv Dayihoôs ¿vÜoculou. 


2 W 9,533: uucpày tekei Spek dvdpéot Zoe, 
5 Wolfram Hörandner, ‘La poésie profane au XIe siécle et la connaissance des auteurs 
anciens, TM, 6 (1976): pp. 245-263. 

£ See for example Anthologia Graeca, ed. H. Beckby (4 vols, Munich, 1957-1958), vol. 1, 


pp. 61-62. 
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death of Basileios II (1025) and the establishment of the Komnenian dynasty (1081), 
nearly all preserved poetry is confined to ‘learned’ poetry made by elitist intellectuals. By 
the same token, eleventh-century poetry stands apart from the tradition that interests 
modern readers, and is denied any artistic vigour and expressiveness. 

Thus, bereft of any affinity with either Antiquity or Modernity, isolated from the 
evolutions in the West (although surely sometimes running parallel to them), and 
apparently not imitated in other cultural spheres, this poetry seems to us part of a 'dead 
end. We lack a reference frame against which to assess it, and this often makes it difficult 
to appreciate its peculiar aesthetics? 

The notion of giving a small taste' may from this perspective also signify an attempt 
to rediscover the contexts in which the aesthetics of this poetry had a meaningful effect. 
This does not necessarily mean that this poetry needs to be re-appraised, but rather that 
its aesthetic impact needs to be considered against a historically grounded reference 
frame. 


Eleventh-century Poetry: An Orientation 


When talking about eleventh-century poetry, three names come immediately to mind: 
those of Michael Psellos, Ioannes Mauropous and Christophoros Mitylenaios, all active 
in the period between the death of Basileios II and the establishment of the Komnenian 
dynasty. The importance of these three figures in the literary history of Byzantium is 
generally acknowledged. However, the problems that their poems raise are numerous 
and, moreover, difficult to solve by importing solutions from other periods. 

The corpus of these three poets is remarkably heterogeneous in both content and 
genre. Didactic poetry is perhaps the most recognizable genre. However, the bulk 
of their poems can only be labelled with the broad term ‘occasional’, or perhaps the 
insufficient term ‘epideictic’: encomia in verse, accounts of historical events, satirical 
pieces, polemics (often related to schedos contests), introductions to other texts, 
funeral verse (as a collective name for various genres sharing the occasion of a death), 
playful presents for friends, sophistic Spielereien, and so on. Many poems show a clear 
link with an object they are inscribed on. Hence, they can be qualified as epigrams, 
but attempting to apply this label to other poems, whether short or long, must be 





5 For modern Western, Byzantine and other perspectives on literary aesthetics, see 


Panagiotis Agapitos, H Oton ng ons anoriunong ve uu “ven” totopia ts Bulavrıvdg 
Aoyorexviag, in Paolo Odorico and Panagiotis Agapitos (eds), Pour une ‘nouvelle’ histoire de la 
littérature byzantine. Actes du colloque international philologique, Nicosie, (25-28 mai 2000) 
(Paris, 2002), pp. 185-232. 
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denounced as unfruitful. Moreover, the habit of classifying them under the ancient 
grid of “lyric; ‘epic, and ‘dramatic’ has by now been definitively superseded.’ 

What cannot be denied is that this poetry is firmly rooted in the society of its 
time. Many poems (especially those of Christophoros) depict contemporary life 
in Constantinople, including its less lofty aspects, in detail. Historical events like 
dethronements and revolts find a poetic treatment, as well as more popular cultural 
practices. Concrete occasions, like deaths, festivals, imperial audiences and church 
restorations, demanded the production of a poem. Family, friends and patrons of the 
poet are prominently present. 

At the same time, the metre and language of their poetry is almost always "learned; 
that is, moving between the tight boundaries that Byzantines had set themselves in 
imitation ofancient literature. The only exceptions, though notable, are Psellos' didactic 
poems written in politikoi stichoi. 

Peculiar to the poetry in this period is the emergence of a self-conscious authorial 
voice. These three poets appear in their poems as self-confident, and at times arrogant, 
members of the intellectual elite. This is a feature quite new to Byzantine poetry,’ 
probably linked to their privileged, but unsecure position. Each of these three poets 
also has a distinct style and distinct self-image. Psellos styles himself as an authoritative 
teacher, even in his non-didactic poems. Mauropous represents himself as the reclusive 
and introvert intellectual, while Christophoros, in spite of popular touches here and 
there, is eager to confirm his elitist position. 

One can also point to some other features that these three poets (and some of their 
less important contemporaries) share: the desire to display knowledge, most prominent 
in Psellos of course, but not absent from the other two; a strong connection with the 
court, the city of Constantinople and its intellectual milieus; a remarkable versatility 
and, finally, a touch of irony, sarcasm, and playfulness. 

All these features set off these three collections from the poetry before 1025 and 
after 1081 and unite them in a certain way; but, as this volume abundantly demonstrates, 
eleventh-century poetry extends far beyond the ‘learned profane’ poetry of these three 
authors. 

It should not be forgotten that both Mauropous and Christophoros composed a 
considerable amount of liturgical poetry. The canons of Mauropous and saints’ calendars 
of Christophoros are important landmarks in their genre. Moreover, apart from the three 





6 See Marc D. Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry from Pisides to Geometres. Texts and Contexts. 


vol. 1 (Vienna, 2003), pp. 22-24. 


7 Such a classification is still to be found in Herbert Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane 


Literatur der Byzantiner (2 vols, Munich, 1978), in which learned profane poetry is not the most 
extensively discussed genre. 

8 For instance, Nicolas Oikonomides, ‘Life and Society in Eleventh Century 
Constantinople, Südost-Forschungen, 49 (1990): pp. 1-19, about Christophoros’ poetry book 
and the contemporary elements described in it. 


? Lauxtermann, Poetry, p. 38. 
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dominant poetic figures, there are numerous other poets, some of them anonymous; 
their number grows especially if we also include the earlier and later ends of the century. 

The reign of Basileios II, as is well known, was not very supportive of rhetorical 
culture. There are a few poems by Nikephoros Ouranos,!! some katanyktic alphabets, 
as well as some epigrams adorning manuscripts offered to Basileios. More important 
is the poetic production of Symeon Neos Theologos, who uses an array of accentual 
metres in his hymns and explores personal mystical experience, a theme that is rather 
unusual.? It was also in the early decades ofthe eleventh century that the poet known as 
the Anonymous of Sola’ was active. 

In the later decades of the century it was the didactic genre in particular that 
continued to flourish (with names such as Niketas of Herakleia and Philippos 
Monotropos), but so did the typical occasional poetry of officials, with the poetry of 
Theophylaktos of Ochrid, a pupil of Psellos, perhaps being the most important corpus 
of the period. Michael Grammatikos' poems, which are few but remarkable, can only 
loosely be dated to the eleventh century." An important body of anonymous eleventh- 
century poetry is present in the famous manuscript Marcianus gr. 524. The list of 
poets can be completed with a host of names connected to only one poem, and, as some 
contributions in this volume show, can still be augmented with new names. 

Moreover, as in any Byzantine period, there is an abundance of verse inscriptions. 
Some of them are inscriptions still found ¿z situ, attached to buildings and objects of art. 
An important group of inscriptions are those added to manuscripts, not as independent 
texts, but as ‘book epigrams connected with the book as an object." 

Inscriptions, book epigrams and other isolated poems normally falling outside the 
scope of literary history are given considerable attention in this volume. This interest 
demonstrates the growing awareness that Byzantine literary history is not merely a list 
of authors and works, but can also be conceived of as a universe of cultural practices 


performed by broad layers of society. 





10 Marc Lauxtermann, ‘Byzantine Poetry and the Paradox of Basil II’s Reign; in Paul 


Magdalino (ed.), Byzantium in the Year 1000 (Leiden/Boston/Cologne, 2003), pp. 199-216. 


!! Edited in Silvio Giuseppe Mercati, ‘Versi di Niceforo Uranos in morte di Simeone 


Metafraste) in Collectanea Byzantina (2 vols, Bari, 1970), vol. 1, pp. 565-573. 
2 On Symeons poetry, see now the collaborative volume Athanasios Markopoulos (ed.), 
Terospa xelueva yia Tyv zaiten tov Evuscy tov Néov Ozoddyov (Athens, 2008). 


D About authorship and date, see Lauxtermann, Poetry, pp. 318-319. 


14 For these poems, see Spyridon Lampros, “O Mapxıavös xài 524, NE, 8 (1911): 
pp. 3-59, 123-192 and Wolfram Hörandner, 'Epigrams on Icons and Sacred Objects. The 
Collection of Cod. Marc. gr. 524 once again' in M. Salvadore (ed.), La poesia tardoantica e 
medievale. Atti del I Convegno Internazionale di Studi, Macerata, 4-5 maggio 1998 (Alessandria 


2001), pp. 117-124. 


D See Lauxtermann, Poetry, pp. 197-212. 
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The Historical Context 


The relation between poetry and the historical context is a particularly problematic 
one in the eleventh century. There is no consensus about the precise signification of 
the historical changes in its epoch, or about the value and content of cultural features 
particular to this period. 

The years between the 1025 and 1081 are without doubt one of the most eventful 
periods of Byzantine history. Several changes and evolutions took place, some of which 
were abortive, while others lasted until the fall of the empire. The autocratic empire 
under Basileios developed into a more clan-orientated system under the Komnenoi. 
This development took place through a rapid succession of emperors and a period of 
extreme political instability. Several interest groups vied for the power vacuum at the 
court. The patriarchal institute, with the charismatic figure of Michael Keroullarios, 
often allied with the populace of Constantinople; military commanders and wealthy 
land patrons sought influence in the capital, sometimes through revolts. For at least a 
short period of time, however, the most influential (and most vociferous) group was 
the 'civil aristocracy, men climbing the bureaucratic hierarchy and gaining influence at 
court. Conflicts between these interest groups erupt in a string of dramatic events: the 
period between 1025 and 1081 witnesses popular riots (as in 1042), unsuccessful revolts 
(1043, 1047), and successful usurpations (1059, 1074, 1081)." All this happened while 
the military defence of the empire disintegrated, culminating in the disastrous Battle of 
Manzikert and the loss of Asia Minor. 

The class of the civil aristocracy brought forth the men who occupied themselves 
with poetry. Aided by the education they had received at the various schools of the 
capital, they enrolled in state bureaucracy, profiting from the ample opportunities for 
social mobility. They established 'horizontal solidarities’ (or vehement feuds) with their 
equals, based on intellectualist ideals of friendship, exploiting these friendships to gain 
familiarity with the inner circle of the emperor. The term Beamtenliterat, coined by 
Weiss, well sums up the fact that literary pursuits were the outcome (and the basis) of 
court careers.” 

Within this particular social constellation intellectuals came to occupy powerful 
positions. It is the time of the gouvernement des philosophes? This did not last long, 
however. Psellos, Mauropous and some others who stood at the head of Konstantinos 





16 For an account ofthe internal history of the Byzantine empire in this period, see Michael 


Angold, The Byzantine Empire, 1025-1204. A Political History (London/New York, 1997). 


U Fora full list of all revolts and rebellions, see Jean-Claude Cheynet, Pouvoir et contestations 


4 Byzance (Paris, 1990). 

15 Hélène Ahrweiler, ‘Recherches sur la société byzantine au XIe siécle: nouvelles hiérarchies 
et nouvelles solidarités, TM, 6 (1976): pp. 99-124. 

1? Günther Weiss, Oströmische Beamten im Spiegel der Schriflen des Michael Psellos (Munich, 
1973), p. 7. 

?0 "This title was given to a chapter in Paul Lemerle, Cinq études sur le XIe siècle byzantin 


(Paris, 1977). 
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IX Monomachos’ administration, fell out of favour for some obscure reason. Psellos was 
able to re-establish himself, ultimately becoming the favourite intellectual under the 
short-lived Doukas dynasty (1059-1078). 

Traditionally, the ‘foundation’ of a ‘University’ under Monomachos, with a Faculty 
of Law and one of Philosophy, is put forward as an important event, but it seems now 
certain that there never was a state-supported school for philosophy. Moreover, the 
extent of the function of ‘consul of philosophers, created especially for Psellos, remains 
unclear?! The several small schools in the capital were undoubtedly more important and 
constant elements in the intellectual life of the period. 

Rhetoric and science were eagerly pursued and exercised. Imperial orations abound, 
as did scientific (or didactic) texts of all sorts. Rhetoric and science also frequently 
merged into one: Psellos asserts on many an occasion that he has mixed the téyvy 
pnropich with $U.ocoóla. Texts teem with veneration for /ogoi, a notion that embodies 
both. Men like Mauropous and Psellos were active on many fronts of /ogoi: from science 
to hagiography, and from personal letters to public orations. Poems formed only one 
part of their textual production. 


Some Specific Problems 


When we try to grasp the broader cultural and intellectual features that emerge from 
these texts, we encounter some serious problems, and interpretations by modern 
scholars diverge dramatically. This is especially due to the dominant, but ambiguous 
figure of Michael Psellos. Some of his works deal explicitly with the difficulty of 
reconciling his interest in ancient philosophy with orthodox Christian dogma.” Some 
have been inclined to see in his texts a subversive voice, a humanist (or even neo- 
pagan) kind of thinking highly critical of Christian dogmas;? someone highly unique 
and innovative.” Others have assessed him as a shrewd courtier putting his sophistical 
qualities to maximum use.” At any rate, there are many conflicting voices in Psellos 
work, and many contradictory self-representational roles which he cast himself in.” 





?! Foracritical view on the so-called university foundation, see Lemerle, Cing études, p. 243, 


and Weiss, Oströmische Beamten, pp. 65-76. Their remarks are not always incorporated in more 
recent accounts. 

7? See especially Michael Psellos, Epistola a Giovanni Xifilino, ed. U. Criscuolo (Naples, 
1990). 

? Most emphatically so Anthony Kaldellis, Tbe Argument of Psellos’ Chronographia (Leiden/ 
Boston/New York, 1999). 

24 "This is the conclusion of Jakov Ljubarskij, Michail Psell. Ličnosť i tvorcestvo (Moskow, 
1978), trans. A. Tzelesi, H xpoowmxdryta xai To épyo tov Mıyan). YeN.oö (Athens, 2004). 

?5 This was long time the prevalent view, see the summary of opinions in Ljubarksij, 
Ilposwrıxörnra xeu épyo, pp. 12-40. 

26 About self-representation in Psellos, see the current work of Stratis Papaioannou, for 


example Stratis Papaioannou, ‘Michael Psellos: Rhetoric and the Self in Byzantine Epistolography, 
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The role of ‘dcoboc; surely not equal to ‘philosopher’ in the modern sense, can either 
be considered as only one of these, or, more provocatively, as the only ‘true’ voice. 

It is equally difficult to grasp the relationship between intellectual pursuits and 
the state establishment. Superficially most texts display deference towards the imperial 
rulers, but many scholars are inclined to see hidden voices of dissent. Some of Mauropous’ 
funeral poems in which the emperor confesses his sins (L 81-84) have been interpreted 
as anti-imperial critique," but of course, generic conventions dictate that the I-voice in 
funeral poems be critical of the sins ofthe soul. Likewise, some poems of Christophoros 
are read as accusations of social injustice or highly critical accounts of emperors,? but 
this demands a considerable interpretative effort from modern readers that might not 
always rest on a very secure basis. 

Perhaps the more narrowly historical interpretations underestimate the impact of 
genre and rhetoric, and hence the arbitrariness of the argument that is being made. At 
the same time, however, they may well overestimate the public nature of this poetry, 
which may have circulated only in rather limited intellectual circles. On the other 
hand, dismissing these poems as playful and innocent rhetorical exercises perhaps fails 
to confront the problems they invoke, and reduces their authors to armchair scholars. 
This they were certainly not: these men were powerful officials actively participating in 
political events of the time. 

Patronage is a thorny question in this regard. Since the social positions of our poets 
were lucrative, but uncertain, there are various relations of dependence still in the process 
of being defined, and hence various discursive strategies to obtain patronage. It seems 
certain however, that the emperor is the most important patron, and certain emperors, 
like Konstantinos IX Monomachos and Konstantinos X Doukas, were inclined to 
support literary and intellectual pursuits. 

So, we have as yet no firm basis to understand what political value these texts could 
possibly contain; where intellectualistic indulgence begins and the link to historical 
reality ends; where precisely the tension lies between generic and rhetorical convention 
on the one hand, and the constraints of the occasion on the other hand. 

Another challenge to which the researcher of literary culture is confronted are the 
‘gaps’ that are surely there, but hard to pinpoint. With ‘gaps, we mean the kinds of poetry 
that circulated in oral form or in a fugitive written form, and have not come down to 
us. These lacunas (popular songs, rhymes, jokes, libels, school exercises, oral heroic 
narratives) prevent us from surveying the whole poetic spectrum, but at the same time 





in Wolfram Hörandner and Michael Grünbart (eds), Lépistolographie et la poésie épigrammatique 
(Paris, 2002), pp. 75-83. Papaioannous book on the subject: Michael Psellos: Rhetoric and 
Authorship in Byzantium is eagerly awaited. 

7 Alexander Kazhdan, ‘Some Problems in the Biography of John Mauropous, II, Byz, 65 
(1995): pp. 362-387, esp. pp. 370-371. 

?8 See for instance Ugo Criscuolo, “Sui carmina historica di Cristoforo di Mitilene; in 
Fabrizio Conca and Gianfranco Fiaccadori (eds), Bisanzio nelleta dei Macedoni. Forme della 
produzione letteraria e artistica. VIII Giornata di Studi bizantini, Milano, 15-16 marzo 2005 


(Milan, 2007), pp. 51-75. 
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there is no doubt that they influenced extant texts, and were perhaps more important for 
subsequent literary evolutions than extant works. 


A Status Quaestionis 


Research in these areas is still at an initial phase, with much remaining to be done 
even in the area of text edition. The poetic works of the three major ‘learned’ poets, 
and those of Symeon the New Theologian,” can be found in usable modern editions. 
Those of Christophoros' (Kurtz) and Mauropous' (Lagarde) profane poetry are reliable, 
if somewhat outdated. Westerink's edition of Psellos, while not impeccable? is an 
undertaking of gigantesque proportions, also in terms of importance for Byzantine 
studies in general. 

The hymnographic calendars of Christophoros are published in a critical edition,” 
but those in ancient metres are not. Ihe hymnographic output of Mauropous, likewise, 
is scattered among newer and older editions.? The poems of minor poets (for example 
Michael Grammatikos and Anon. Sola) are tucked away in old editions which are hard 
to retrieve and sometimes contain misleading errors.? The works of poets like Niketas 
of Herakleia and Philippos Monotropos are either unedited or appear in unreliable and 
outdated editions, so for these poets editorial work is still urgently needed.” Epigrams 
constitute another vast area of texts that are insufficiently explored because of the 
rudimentary state of their edition. The many inscriptions on buildings and works of 





2 A. Kambylis (ed.), Symeon Neos Theologos. Hymnen (Berlin/New York, 1976) and 
J. Koder (ed.), Symeon le Nouveau Théologien. Hymnes (Paris, 1969-1973). 

9 Fora thorough critique of Westerink's edition, see Maria Dora Spadaro, ‘Note filologiche 
a poesie del secolo XT, in Ugo Criscuolo and Ricardo Maisano (eds), La poesia bizantina. Atti 
della terza Giornata di studi bizantini sotto il patrocinio della Associazione Italiana di Studi 
Bizantini (Macerata, 11-12 maggio 1993) (Napoli, 1995), pp. 209-234. 

x E, Follieri (ed.), I calendari in metro innografico di Cristoforo Mitileneo (Brussels, 1980). 

32 For an overview, see Francesco D'Aiuto, Tre canoni di Giovanni Mauropode in onore di 
santi militari (Rome, 1994), pp. 22-24. 

9 For Michael Grammatikos, see Silvio Giuseppe Mercati, ‘Intorno a Mail, ypauuaricdc 
6 iepouövaxog, in Collectanea Byzantina, vol. 1, pp. 114-120; ‘Ancora intorno a Must) 
Ypaunarızög 6 tepoudvayoc, in Collectanea Byzantina, vol. 1, pp. 121-135, and Spyridon Lampros, 
“Erypdupara dvexdota Mıyanı tod Tpauuariwxo®, NE, 14 (1917): pp. 3-13. For Anon. Sola, see 
Giuseppe Sola, 'Giambografi sconosciuti dell XI secolo; Roma e oriente, 11 (1916), pp. 18-27, 
pp. 149-153. 

55 For Niketas of Herakleia, two exhaustive overviews of his works and manuscripts can 
be consulted: J. Schneider, ‘La poésie didactique à Byzance: Nicétas d'Héraclée, Bulletin de 
[Association Guillaume Bude, 58 (1999), pp. 388—423 and Bram Roosen, ‘The works of Nicetas 
Heracleensis 6 tod Zepp@v, Byz, 69 (1999), pp. 119-144. For Philippos Monotropos, see the 


contribution of Eirini Afentoulidou-Leitgeb in this volume. 
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art are now gradually being collected in the comprehensive edition of a team based in 
Vienna, which will henceforth be the definitive starting point for work on epigrams.” 

But whether texts are edited or not, there remains much to be done to solve 
elementary questions about them. Studies specifically devoted to eleventh-century 
poetic texts are very few; indeed, there has never been a concerted and sustained 
scholarly effort to translate, interpret and explain these texts. A notable exception are 
the many studies of Anastasi and Crimi, who together with their teams in Sicily in the 
1970s and 1980s made a serious effort to provide translations and commentaries of 
eleventh-century poetry. However, one cannot but conclude that their work has not 
been followed up intensively outside Italy. 

A running commentary on these poems would surely be no luxury for those texts 
which frequently concentrate on details of contemporary society. For the moment, 
we have only the commentary on Christophoros by Crimi and his team, which is in 
itself a starting point rather than an end. Related with this is the dearth of translations, 
which has hampered the accessibility to this poetry? This makes that analysis and 
interpretations are almost non-existent. Only very recently do we see an increasing 
interest in Christophoros’ poems and their connection with contemporary social and 
cultural issues. Mauropous was the subject of a general monograph by Karpozelos.” 
The numerous studies of Anastasi give detailed interpretations of Mauropous’ poems 
and his poetic collection as a whole. While the work done by both scholars is very 
valuable, it can be corrected and complemented on many points. Karpozelos work 
at any rate sparked the only real scholarly debate about this poetry, concerning the 





355 he first two volumes of this series, edited by Wolfram Hörandner, Anneliese Paul, and 


Andreas Rhoby, have now been published: Andreas Rhoby (ed.), Byzantinische Epigramme in 
inschriftlicher Überlieferung, vol. 1, Byzantinische Epigramme auf Fresken und Mosaiken (Vienna, 


2009) and vol. 2, Byzantinische Epigramme auf Ikonen und Objekten der Kleinkunst (Vienna, 2010). 


6 For instance Anastasis translation of Mauropous’ collection: Giovanni Mauropode, 


metropolita di Euchaita, Canzoniere, trans. R. Anastasi (Catania, 1984) and his numerous studies 
on Mauropous in the periodical Siculorum Gymnasium, of which the most important is perhaps 
Rosario Anastasi, ‘Su Giovanni d’Euchaita, SicGymn, 29 (1976): pp. 19-49. For Christophoros, 
the translation. with introduction and running commentary of Crimi and his team is 
indispensable, but has known only a limited circulation: Carmelo Crimi, Cristoforo di Mitilene. 
Canzoniere, with the collaboration of R. Anastasi, R. Gentile, A. Milazzo, G. Musumeci, and 


M. Solarino (Catania, 1983). 


7 Christopher Livanos and Floris Bernard are now preparing a translation of the poems of 


Mauropous and Christophoros, to be published in the Medieval Library Series of Dumbarton 
Oaks. 


38 Christopher Livanos, Justice, Equality and Dirt in the Poems of Christopher of 


Mytilene’, JOB, 57 (2007): pp. 49-74. See also Paul Magdalino, ‘Cosmological Confectionery 
and Equal Opportunity in the Eleventh Century. An Ekphrasis by Christopher of Mitylene 
(Poem 42), in John W. Nesbitt (ed.), Byzantine Authors: Literary Activities and Preoccupations. 
Texts and Translations dedicated to the Memory of Nicolas Oikonomides (Leiden, 2003), pp. 1-6. 

77 Apostolos Karpozelos, Suubody ory ueAern vov [lov xau vov épyou vov Iwdvvn Mavpérodos 
(Ioannina, 1982). 
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biographical content of some of Mauropous' poems.“ After Westerink’s edition, Psellos’ 
poetry provoked some philological studies, frequently concentrating on his poem on the 
Canticle of Canticles.*! 

This would seem to be an appropriate moment to develop this knowledge further. 
During the past few years, several scientific tools have come to facilitate our study of 
Byzantine poetry. First of all, there is now the Initia Carminum Byzantinorum compiled 
by Ioannis Vassis, providing the incipits of all Byzantine poems.” The Prosopography 
of the Byzantine World, focusing on the middle Byzantine period, contains a wealth of 
information that is easily accessible, and signifies for Byzantine studies a landmark of an 
online searchable database. Studies on Psellos can benefit from the compendium Iter 
Psellianum, which provides a comprehensive overview of primary texts and secondary 
literature.“ 

Moreover, the study of Byzantine literature has recently developed or adopted 
new approaches that can help us to formulate new questions and to explore new ways 
of approaching problems. Texts are beginning to be read as objects of study worthy 
of attention in their own right, instead of just as storerooms of historical facts. Since 
Kazhdan’s radical plea for a contextual approach to literature (and the reactions it 
provoked), we can no longer ignore the importance of the social agenda of the author 
and the ideological constraints steering his texts. Also, the debate about what constitutes 
Byzantine literature, and how we ought to approach it, is at least opening up and gaining 
resonance. 

One important example of an approach to texts in their context is to look, literally, 
at the con-text of them, that is, the material medium (manuscript, inscription or 
otherwise) by which the text establishes a communication with its readers. Thanks to 
the work of Cavallo, Odorico and their pupils we have learnt to understand copying, 





£ See Kazhdan, ‘Some Problems. For a preliminary settling of the matter, see Apostolos 


Karpozelos, "The Biography of Ioannes Mauropous Again) Hellenika, 44 (1994): pp. 51-60. 

^! For an overview of the problem, correcting earlier studies, see Luciano Bossina, ‘Psello 
distratto. Questioni irrisolte nei versi In Canticum; in Victoria Panagl (ed.), Dulce Melos. La poesia 
tardo antica e medievale. Atti del III Convegno internazionale di Studi, Vienna, 15-18 novembre 
2004 (Alessandria, 2007), pp. 337-360. 


£ Ioannis Vassis, Initia Carminum Byzantinorum (Berlin/New York, 2005). 


ZS Prosopography of the Byzantine World, url: http://www.pbw.kcl.ac.uk/. 

*^ Paul Moore, Iter Psellianum. A Detailed Listing of Manuscript Sources for All Works 
Attributed to Michael Psellos, Including a Comprehensive Bibliography (Toronto, 2005). 

5 Alexander Kazhdan, Der Mensch in der byzantinischen Literaturgeschichte), Ji ÖB, 28 
(1979): pp. 1-21 and the introduction to Alexander Kazhdan and Simon Franklin, Studies on 
Byzantine Literature of the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries (Cambridge, 1984). 

46 For a state of the question of Byzantine literary studies, see Margaret Mullett, ‘New 
Literary History and the History of Byzantine Literature: A Worthwhile Endeavour?’ in Paolo 
Odorico and Panagiotis Agapitos (eds), Pour une ‘nouvelle histoire de la littérature byzantine. Actes 


du colloque international philologique. Nicosie, 25-28 mai 2000 (Paris, 2002), pp. 37-60. 
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reading, writingand compiling as intellectual practices that are interrelated. Individual 
manuscripts are now seen as cultural expressions in their own right, instead of just 
sources for texts. Moreover, the Byzantine reader has come to take a central position, 
and not in the capacity of passive recipient, but as an active participant. 

In the case of epigrams especially, there has been a growing interest in the functional 
context of poems. This interest has implied a focus on the concrete material medium in 
which the text is presented to its historical readers. Hórandner' work in this regard was 
pioneering,“ while Lauxtermann’s influential book on Byzantine poetry before 1000 
demonstrates the fruitfulness of an approach to poetry that starts from the question of 
how the Byzantine reader approached it or used it. 

Related to this interest in the functionality of poems is the problem of genre and 
social occasion. We have become increasingly aware that it is indispensable for our 
understanding of texts that they were performed on social occasions in front of an 
audience that had certain expectations.” Genre is in this respect no longer a rigid system 
inherited from antiquity, meant to catalogue textual material. It can be increasingly 
perceived as the nexus between rhetorical technique and the social occasion, something, 
in sum, that can be deployed in action.?? 

Another important question is the interaction of poetic texts with the contemporary 
historical and social context. The first attempts in this direction, especially by Kazhdan, 
were still narrowly focused on pinpointing literary texts in an ideology dependent on 
the social position of the author. Gradually, sociological studies of Byzantine texts have 
shifted away from this 'reflective' view and have been directed towards an approach that 
takes texts as dynamic social acts. At the forefront now are issues like social networks?! 
power, patronage and performance.” 





* See for example Guglielmo Cavallo, ‘Le pratiche di lettura; in Guglielmo Cavallo (ed.), 


Lo spazio letterario del mondo medievo 3. Le culture circostanti. La cultura bizantina (Rome, 2004), 
pp. 569-604, and Paolo Odorico, ‘La cultura della suMoyr}, BZ, 83 (1990): pp. 1-21. 

#8 See for instance Wolfram Hörandner, ‘Zur kommunikativen Funktion byzantinischer 
Gedichte’ in XVIII Mezdunarodnyj kongress vizantinistov. Plenarnye doklady (Moskow, 1991), 
pp. 415-432. 

4 See Panagiotis Agapitos, ‘Public and Private Death in Psellos, BZ, 101 (2008): pp. 555- 
607. 

50 Margaret Mullett, ‘The Madness of Genre, DOP, 46 (1992): pp. 233-243. 

51 A pioneering work in this regard is Margaret Mullett, Theophylact of Ochrid. Reading the 
Letters of a Byzantine Archbishop (Aldershot, 1997). 

> For the importance of studying performative aspects of rhetoric, see Margaret Mullett, 
‘Rhetoric, Theory, and the Imperative of Performance: Byzantium and Now, in Elizabeth Jeffreys 


(ed.), Rhetoric in Byzantium (Aldershot, 2003), pp. 151-170. 
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Overview of This Volume 


The chapters in this book pick up these new approaches to texts and contexts, but they 
do so on many different fronts. 

A first area is that of text edition. The collections of Mauropous and Christophoros 
are surely in need of more up-to-date editions that locate more sources and comply 
with modern editorial standards. Marc De Groote, who is preparing a new edition of 
Christophoros Mitylenaios, approaches a particular editorial problem: the accentuation 
of poetic texts, which in Byzantine manuscripts deviates from accepted modern practice. 

Other texts, as we have said, are in need of elementary editorial work. Philippos 
Monotropos’ Dioptra is currently being edited by Eirini Afentoulidou-Leitgeb (see 
also below). Epigrams are also an area of which current work is presented here. This 
proves that profound and detailed editorial work can no longer be confined to greater 
collections of known poets, but is also a necessity for separate and anonymous texts. Asa 
result, many unknown or little known texts are for the first time explored in this volume. 
Two contributions are by-products of the ongoing edition of epigrams in Vienna. 
Andreas Rhoby presents us with some later inscriptions transmitting eleventh-century 
poems known from manuscripts. These ‘matches’ can provide important clues to the 
problem of the link between epigrams transmitted iz situ and those transmitted in 
manuscripts. The paper of Anneliese Paul identifies historical figures in eleventh-century 
inscriptions and makes some important observations about imperial representations in 
art and epigrams. Several contributions moreover indicate that book epigrams are a rich 
area to explore. Klaas Bentein and Kristoffel Demoen present work that has grown out 
of a pilot project for a searchable database of book epigrams. Book epigrams are also 
the subject of the contributions of Odorico and Lauxtermann, who turn their attention 
to unedited or unknown poems, and link them with their conditions of writing and 
reading (see also below). 

Other papers focus on literary genre. Wolfram Hórandner discusses the many 
didactic poems of this period. His contribution identifies the essential features of the 
didactic genre in these texts, and discusses the tension between knowledge and literary 
ambition, with special attention for the sometimes extraordinary use of language and 
metre. Eirini Afentoulidou-Leitgeb focuses her attention on one text, the Dioptra of 
Philippos Monotropos, showing how this remarkable text, through dialogic structure 
and dramatic personae, is related to the didactic genre. Intertextuality is approached 
by Claudio De Stefani, who establishes many literary sources of the poems of Ioannes 
Mauropous, and thus positions this poet more firmly in a long literary tradition running 
from Antiquity to recent Byzantine poets. Meticulous analysis of formal features of texts 
also remains an indispensable element when it is carried out with a view on the purpose 
and genre of the work under question. Thus, Lia Raffaella Cresci discusses a peculiar 
body of texts, the calendars of Christophoros. She throws light on compositional 
techniques and relates the syntactical structuring of his verses to the poetic treatment of 
the subject under view. 

The contributions of both Paolo Odorico and Marc Lauxtermann pay attention to 
the concrete context of the manuscript in which poems are to be found, in the vein of 
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the kind of contextual approach we have sketched out above. Underlying both studies 
is the question of how the practice of writing poems (in the sense of copying, rewriting, 
or newly creating) is embedded in the creation or compilation of manuscripts. Odorico 
presents us with the poetic comments of a reader of a historiographical manuscript. 
By laying bare the (sometimes ideologically coloured) relation between manuscript, 
reader, and author, he brings up the important question of what constitutes literary 
creation, suggesting that composition (literally com-position) of poems is closely related 
to the act of reading and commenting. Lauxtermann concentrates on one particular 
manuscript (the psalter Bodl. Clarke 15), which, in spite of the very interesting poems it 
contains, has been overlooked so far. He treats the relationship between the poems and 
the organization and purpose of the manuscript, and identifies Mark the Monk as an 
important poetic author. 

The question of the Byzantine reader is also emphatically present in the paper of 
Bentein and Demoen. They discuss references and addresses to readers as found in book 
epigrams. These can provide some important clues for the investigation of Byzantine 
reading habits and practices. 

The contribution of Floris Bernard focuses on poems which present themselves or 
other objects as gifts. His paper indicates the sociological consequences of the discourse 
of the gift as it is used in poems, arguing that this discourse supports the coherence of 
an intellectual elite. 

The paper of Magdalino introduces this volume by providing a birds eye view of the 
evolution of Byzantine poetry from Geometres to Prodromos, thus situating eleventh- 
century poetry in the context of Byzantine literary history at large. He examines the use 
of poetry as a specific medium for the expression of ideas and perceptions, focusing on 
the notion of metron, the aspect of improvisation and collective reading. In its quest to 
see how poetry reflects cultural changes, the paper stresses the popular, playful, scabrous 
and autobiographical aspects that are latently present in eleventh-century poetry, 
and proposes terms such as 'epigrammatic habit’ and ‘poetic journalism’ to describe 
phenomena typical of poetic production in Byzantium. 

We hope that this book will indeed offer ‘a small taste’ for the interested reader, and 
that it can incite some enthusiasm for the interesting problems that are raised by this 


poetry. 
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Contexts 
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Chapter 2 
Cultural Change? 
The Context of Byzantine Poetry from 
Geometres to Prodromos 


Paul Magdalino 


The title of this paper consciously echoes the title of the book that best represents the 
paradigm and the framework for the present volume.! The 1985 study by Alexander 
Kazhdan and Ann Wharton Epstein was not the first or the last attempt to place the 
eleventh century at the centre of the most important literary and artistic developments 
in medieval Byzantium. However, it remains the fullest single statement of the model 
that has imposed itself as a consensus among Byzantinists over the past half-century 
(and longer, if we include the pioneer work of Joan Hussey on eleventh-century 
humanism). The main points of this consensus may be summarized as follows. Firstly, 
the Byzantine reception of the classical and early Christian heritage was not passive or 
static, but creative, dynamic, and constantly evolving. Secondly, its most creative and 
dynamic transformations began in the eleventh century, when the emphasis shifted 
from conservation and formal imitation of the past to the use of inherited modes to 
express contemporary and personal concerns. Hellenism, humanism and individualism 
came to the fore. Thirdly, the process did not stop with the political downturn, social 
reaction and ideological repression at the end of the eleventh century, but continued 
throughout the twelfth, notably with the revival of the ancient genre of the novel and 
the emergence of court vernacular literature. Fourth, cultural change was accompanied 
by and dependent on social and economic change that challenged the theocratic and 
hieratic structure of the Byzantine state. To oversimplify, astowns and the economy grew, 
there was increasing social differentiation between a military-minded, hereditary court 
nobility and a commercial, professional and intellectual bourgeoisie. The horizontal 
solidarities of these groups began to conflict with their service to the emperor, and led to 
sharper distinction between cultural patrons and cultural producers. Fifth, and finally, 
in connection with the growing differentiation of social roles and sophistication of the 
urban milieu, there was a growing tendency to puncture the mystique of both secular 
and sacred authority, through oblique and even direct criticism of imperial power, and 
through satirical denunciation of religious corruption and credulity. 





1 Alexander P. Kazhdan and Ann Wharton Epstein, Change in Byzantine Culture in the 


Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries (Berkeley/London, 1985). 
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How does poetry fit into this scheme? Does the evidence for its production from 
Ioannes Geometres to Theodoros Prodromos, the poets who mark the bookends of 
the long eleventh century, confirm, modify or even call into question the paradigm of 
cultural change? 

Ina purely formal sense, it is immediately obvious that the production of poetry did 
expand and diversify greatly during the period. In terms of metre, the twelve-syllable 
paroxytone verse remained the default, all-purpose medium; anacreontics, elegiacs 
and hexameters became less popular, but did not disappear altogether, and hexameters 
made a strong comeback in the panegyrical and funerary compositions of Theodoros 
Prodromos? At the same time, the fifteen-syllable ‘political’ verse took off at the 
beginning of the eleventh century with the hymns of Symeon the New Theologian, and 
by the end of the twelfth century had taken over in certain subject areas. In terms of 
genre, purpose and subject matter, there is both continuity and change. Epigrams on 
works of art and occasional verse — panegyrics, encomia, laudatory ekphraseis, laments, 
and acclamations — form a copious and constant stream. What one might call poetic 
journalism — commentary on current affairs and contemporary social situations — is 
largely an innovation of the period, which appears with Ioannes Geometres and peaks 
with Christophoros Mitylenaios. It is closely linked to two other interrelated themes 
that have a longer poetic history, but which also proliferate and diversify throughout the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries: self-representation and personal invective. We will come 
back to these themes. Beyond this, two major innovations stand out, both involving 
the production of much longer poems. One is the exploitation of verse, particularly 
political verse, as a medium for teaching and exegesis. This can possibly be regarded as 
an evolution from the catanyctic alphabet; it appears to have been pioneered by Symeon 
the New Theologian for his monastery? The most impressive example of the genre, 
the Dioptra of Philippos Monotropos, was also written by and for a monk, and the 
patriarch Nikolaos III wrote his poem on fasts at the behest of the protos of Mt Athos. 
However, most surviving pieces of didactic verse were written by secular intellectuals 
for the instruction and edification of emperors and their relatives. Here the pioneer 
was unquestionably Michael Psellos, who wrote verse textbooks on theology, rhetoric, 
law, medicine and other minor pieces for the benefit of Konstantinos IX Monomachos, 
Isaak I Komnenos, and Michael VI Doukas and his family. These texts account for over 
two thirds of the pages occupied by Psellos’ genuine poetic oeuvre in the printed edition 
by Westerink; a high proportion of the works that Westerink classifies as spuria are also 





2 Theodoros Prodromos, Historische Gedichte, ed. W. Hörandner (Vienna, 1974), nos. II, 
HL VL VII, XXXVIII, XLII, LVIb, LXVIII-LXIX. For anacreontics and elegiacs by Prodromos 
and Euthymios Tornikes, see ibidem, LVId; Athanasios Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Noctes 
Petropolitanae (St Petersburg, 1913), pp. 190f. 

3 Onthe origins of political verse, still useful is Michael J. Jeffreys, “Ihe Nature and Origins 
of the Political Verse, DOP, 28 (1974): pp. 142-195 [repr. in Elizabeth M. and Michael J. Jeffreys, 
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of a didactic nature.* Perhaps even more prolific than Psellos was Ioannes Tzetzes, who 
wrote his long allegories of Homer and Hesiod for Comnenian imperial ladies in the 
mid twelfth century? Introductions to astrology survive from around the same time, 
the most important being the one composed by Ioannes Kamateros for the emperor 
Manuel Lë Some passages of this work reflect historical realities of the eleventh century, 
which may indicate that Kamateros incorporated sections of an earlier text." If so, this 
would be one bridge across the long chronological gap that seems to separate the didactic 
poems of Psellos from those of the mid twelfth century. Another bridge of a sort might 
be identified in the Mousai attributed to Alexios I, since these iambics addressed to the 
emperor' son and successor Ioannes II certainly profess a didactic purpose? However, 
they also contain a narrative element, which links them to the other main new departure 
in the production of long poems: the choice of verse, either twelve-syllable or fifteen- 
syllable, for the composition of extended narratives. 

This was not altogether without precedent, as we can see in the poems of George 
of Pisidia, and in Theodosios the Deacon's celebration of the recapture of Crete by 
Nikephoros Phokas.? However, such texts are curiously lacking in the eleventh century, 
and the long verse narratives that appear in the twelfth century, from the 1130s on, do 
not consist solely of encomia, but include works of fiction, history, and dramatization of 
personal experience. The pioneer was probably Theodoros Prodromos, who in addition 
to celebrating the victories of Ioannes II in epic style, wrote the comic and possibly 
satirical Katomyomachia (Katz-Mäuse Krieg), and inaugurated the revival of the 
ancient novel with his Rodanthe and Dosikles."' Niketas Eugenianos and Konstantinos 
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Manasses followed with their verse romances, to which Manasses added his chronicle 
in political verse? and his hammed-up account of his travels in Syria, Palestine and 
Cyprus. One should also mention the Chiliades of Tzetzes, which contain many short 
narratives.!* From the end of the century we have Stilbes vivid account of the great fire 
in Constantinople of 1197.5 Of indeterminate but probably twelfth-century date are 
the first complete biographical narrative of Digenes Akrites'® and the dramatization ofan 
extraordinary nun’s story that came before the penitential tribunal of the patriarchate.” 

These formal changes in the production of poetry coincide with a growing 
professionalism in the status of the poet as an intellectual (/ogios). Although it is safe 
to assume that poets had always produced their work, especially their epigrams and 
pieces of occasional verse, in the expectation of some kind of reward, the expectation 
is rarely made explicit.? The poems that do make it explicit, and break, as it were, 
the code of silence, are therefore significant markers in the development of a more 
contractual, professional relationship between writer and patron. The earliest such text 
that I know is a poem by Psellos, asking an unnamed emperor, probably Michael IV, 
to ‘receive this discourse as a present from your servant, and give in return a worthy 
reward, by enrolling me among your notaries (W 16.15-17). The author further 
implies that he has earned this recompense by his previous devotion to his books and 
writing, and by the successful outcome of the prayer he had offered for the dispersal 
of the dark cloud that had threatened to blot out the emperor’s shining rays. It is at 
least an interesting coincidence that this explicit presentation of poetry in return for 
patronage comes from the pen of the writer who later pioneered the composition of 
didactic verses at the court of Konstantinos IX Monomachos, and generally presided 
over the cultural activity of that emperor's reign, which included the poetical oeuvre 
of Ioannes Mauropous and Christophoros Mitylenaios. But these poets, like Psellos 
and like Ioannes Geometres before them, were all in public careers, and received their 
payment in the form of incidental favours and official appointments. This was no longer 
the case, however, a hundred years later. None of the main twelfth-century poets, with 
the exception of Theodoros Balsamon, is known to have held offices or titles. They 
either had intellectual jobs as doctors and teachers, or they held paid livings attached 
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to the great imperial religious houses, or they were on the payroll of the emperor or 
some princely household.” The best of them, at least, expected to be kept in return for 
producing literature. This is clear from fairly direct allusions, and above all from the 
vernacular pleas for support that Theodoros Prodromos and Ptochoprodromos (if they 
are not the same person) addressed to Ioannes II and Manuel. Prodromos has been 
referred to as a ‘poet laureate’, and the expression is not inappropriate, because we know 
from a letter of Tzetzes that Manuel honoured a certain court poet, who hailed from 
Panion, with a triumph and a coronation.” In one manuscript of Prodromos poem on 
the virtues and vices, the lemma gives Paniotes as the author's name.? Does this mean 
that Prodromos was the poet from Panion? It is hard to prove, though it is also hard to 
think of a better candidate. 

So far, the search for cultural change in the formal content and social parameters 
of Byzantine poetry from Geometres to Prodromos has focused on the twelfth century 
at the expense of the eleventh. But there is another way to approach poetry as evidence 
for cultural change that gives equal weight to the eleventh century, or indeed places the 
eleventh century at the centre ofthe picture. This is to look at poetry as a medium for the 
literary expression of new and original ideas and perceptions. It is immediately striking 
how much of the evidence for cultural dynamism and sophistication in Byzantium 
occurs in verses written during the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Put another way, 
poetry provides a high proportion of our evidence for works of art and the facts of life, 
as well as for personal attitudes to life, art, culture, and society. As historians, we already 
pay attention to what poems say. As philologists and literary critics, we analyse the forms 
and the terms in which they say it. But as cultural historians, we need also to focus on 
the fact that poetry is saying it, and this particularly is the point I want to pursue in 
reviewing the subject matter of poetry in the long eleventh century. 

Poetic ekphraseis of the period not only document the existence and the appearance 
of lost buildings, gardens and mosaics; they also formulate an aesthetic of the functional 
and the mundane that is at least based on original observation, if not entirely innovative. 
We can see the beginnings of this in Ioannes Geometres ekphrasis of a tower in the 
city walls (poem 13),? a piece which celebrates ‘the beauty of castles’ as Henry Maguire 
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has put it.” The idea is developed much further by Christophoros Mitylenaios in his 
ekphraseis of the spider and of the astronomical loaf baked by his cousin (K 42, 122). 
Both the humble invertebrate and the humble housewife are praised for having rivalled 
the great scientists and artists of antiquity. The ekphrasis of the spider is of course a 
celebration of the beauty of nature, and therefore of God the Creator, and there may be 
in both pieces a touch of humour and virtuosity. However, Christophoros states that 
God has most wisely given the lowly spider the gift of knowledge, and this is consistent 
with what he writes in another poem about the ant: 'this tiny animal, but great in mind' 
(K 125). Christophoros also endows the spider with a touch of human personality when 
he observes that it ‘takes great delight’ in eating the flies it has caught in its web. In a 
similar vein, he observes elsewhere that the mousetraps and the cats he has set up in his 
house are of no avail, because the mice make themselves at home in the traps, and treat 
the cats as accomplices (K 103). He likes the owl that wakes him at night (K 131). His 
celebration of his cousins home baking carries quite a radical, egalitarian point, which 
he expresses in other poems, and notably in the one entitled Against the inequality of 
life’ (K 13). Thus in his poetry, Christophoros Mitylenaios intellectualizes an affection 
for nature and an admiration of homely skills, in a way that consciously departs from, 
perhaps even defies, the accepted canon of literary taste and philosophical values, and 
that does not find expression in prose. 

The poetics of art thus merge inexorably with the poetics of life. Byzantine poetry 
of this period provides considerable evidence for contemporary realia, for both the 
extraordinary incidents and normal situations of ordinary life, and it does so precisely 
because its authors show an unprecedented interest in commenting on subject matter 
derived not from books, or from religious tradition, but from observation and 
experience. This surely reflects cultural originality and sophistication, if not cultural 
change. It is true that the literary treatment often consists in reducing the observation 
to a banal, moralising formula or a contrived paradox, but sometimes it takes the form 
of a lively and graphic evocation, using descriptive, narrative and dramatic techniques. 
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In this the undisputed master is Christophoros Mitylenaios, who is exceptional in the 
range of subjects that he covers, in the realism with which he depicts them, and in the 
harmony with which he combines subjective involvement and objective portrayal.” No 
other Byzantine poet whose works survive shows such a taste or a talent for what we 
might call poetic journalism. However, it is important to emphasize that Christophoros 
was not unique or anomalous in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, but an extreme 
representative of a contemporary trend, and that social commentary on the urban scene 
was practised by other poets before him, at the same time, and after him. Among the 
poems of Ioannes Geometres are several that comment on the current political situation 
or its effects: apart from those that are plainly patriotic, encomiastic or funerary, they are 
remarkable for their pessimism and their thinly veiled criticism of the current regime of 
Basileios IL, reflected in regret for the late Nikephoros Phokas (poems 2, 31, 61, 80, 141, 
147),® and disapproval of the destruction caused by the government own allies (poems 
25, 298).? One long poem, 'On the revolt, is a graphically apocalyptic evocation of the 
civil war expressed as a prayer for deliverance by the City of Constantinople (poem 7). 
The civil war in the east is again the backdrop for the poet’s account of his attempt to 
get away to what he thought would be the calm of the west (poem 232)?! He had not 
progressed far on the road to Selymbria when he saw a party of defenceless travellers, 
including nuns, being robbed and raped by a large company of wild bandits. Continuing 
his journey, he saw the fields cracked and wilted by a terrible drought, and the peasants 
bewailing their inability to feed their families and pay their taxes. This was plainly 
not the work of Scythian raids, but of 'fire from heaven, providence and punishment, 
incinerating the earth which had been polluted by unlawful envy, rapine, thieving 
perjury, outlandish sex, unspeakable deeds and plots: So after a month in the country, 
the poet thought of returning to Constantinople, but then he heard that the city was 
burning with the fires of Sodom. He chose to stay in the country as the lesser of two evils. 

All is not gloom with Geometres, however. For example, he wrote one short poem in 
appreciation of the wine of Prainestos (poem 92),? and another, longer one celebrating 
a musician so melodious that he could calm the waves, charm the fish and the dolphins, 
and make the very boat that was carrying them want to dance (poem 11). This suggests 
that Geometres had heard the musician perform on a boat trip like the one marvellously 
evoked in a poem by a younger contemporary, writing to an absent friend to tell him 
what a great party he had missed.” The poet and his friends had taken a boat across the 
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Bosphoros on a perfect day. They had enjoyed the sun, the sea, and the luxuriant foliage 
of the Asian shore. The oarsmen had struck up sailors’ songs, while the friends had 
recited every kind of poetry and rhythmic prose. They enjoyed themselves immeasurably, 
downing innumerable cups of wine (kparfjpas ¿xrivovteç où uevpovuévovc), and returned 
to harbour at sunset in a thoroughly good mood. Marc Lauxtermann has rightly picked 
on this text to illustrate the context in which poetry was tasted, and we shall return to it.” 

Poetic journalism is not entirely missing from the poems of Ioannes Mauropous 
that he selected for publication. Apart from the topical references in his encomia and 
epigrams, we may cite his poems nos. 51-52, on the man who tore up his manuscript 
then stuck it together again, no. 53, a comment on a pamphlet against the emperor and 
patriarch, and no. 66, on the meteoric promotion ofa young man who was mystographos 
yesterday, is exaktor today, and would no doubt go on to hold a higher title tomorrow 
— though in the end, he would perish together with all his titles. Another moralising 
poem in a similar vein by an anonymous contemporary of Mauropous, is addressed, 
according to the lemma, "To Boumes as he thrashes the naked women, covers their faces 
with soot, and thus exposes them to public ridicule’: the distich runs, As you conceal 
what is uncovered and reveal the hidden parts, do you not secretly fear the watching 
word of God?” We can be grateful to the author, and the copyists, of these sententious 
lines — which were no doubt lost on Boumes - for having rescued from complete 
oblivion some hapless Byzantine women convicted of prostitution or adultery and the 
lowly employee of the prefect’s office, perhaps the public executioner, charged with 
preparing them for their shameful parade through the streets.” Similar thanks are due, 
while we are on this subject, for another anonymous poem in the same manuscript, 
which according to its lemma was inscribed below the icon of St George that the author 
put up over the entrance to his house to commemorate its preservation from a fire.” 
The fire had spared the house, along with the adjoining church of the saint, but it had 
quite properly destroyed the houses of the neighbouring prostitutes. For, as the text 
of the poem says, ‘it was not right that while the glory of God was being chanted in 
church, the neighbourhood should resound to the carousing of whores. 

In this connection, we may note that the most explicit, graphic allusions to extra- 
marital sex occur in verse rather than in prose. A lively example from the eleventh century 
can be found in the satirical poem by Michael Grammatikos on the extraordinary rise of 
the bishop of Philomelion.? This ignorant rustic had earned his promotion by pimping 
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for Metropolitan Philip of Amorion.? He had made himself indispensable not only 
to the metropolitan, but also, more decisively, to the virgins and young widows whom 
he lured into his master's bed, and who apparently quite liked what they found there: 
'as I procured for them no little joy, no small man but one big in the act ... easily aroused, 
extremely pleasurable’ In return for this service, one of Philips girlfriends had given the 
metropolitan no rest, falling on her knees but also slapping his cheeks and pulling his 
beard, until he found a bishopric for his obliging servant. ‘Now, the protagonist is made 
to say, ‘I ride about and enjoy myself by day, while at night - the dark dictates my doings. 
In the twelfth century, Tzetzes remarks on a not dissimilar scene in Constantinople, 
where ambitious junior clerics pleasured rich, loose ladies to advance their careers: 
'shameless priests or deacons corrupting themselves with shameless women, like the 
Cretan abomination with Madam Gararaina. With the aid of his fleshy crowbar she has 
uplifted every bit of marble paving from her house and given it to the lad along with all 
manner of beautiful things and loads of money, in order that with this he may purchase 
a bishopric as the reward for his efforts in nocturnal combat“! Ioannes Kamateros, 
in his versified Introduction to Astrology, states that a girl born in the transition from 
Sagittarius to Capricorn will be an unbridled harlot (kourva), like Kroustallinitza’#? 
Given that Kamateros dedicated his work to Manuel I, he may have reckoned on his 
dedicatee being personally acquainted with Kroustallinitza, and in this connection we 
may recall that another poet, ‘Manganeios Prodromos, refers quite openly to sex in his 
encomia to Manuel. 

In other ways, too, verse was apparently the medium for saying the things that could 
not be said in prose. Others have already observed that Ioannes Geometres’ poetic 
laments for Nikephoros II and Christophoros Mitylenaios' lines on the rapid closure 
that the widowed empress Zoe brought to the reign of Romanos III (K 8), could easily 
have been construed as disloyalty to the current regime.“ Ioannes Geometres expressed 
his admiration for the ancient philosophers in verse (poems 19-20, 23-24, 26, 37-38, 
217-218, 255-256).? It was in a short poem, and not in a prose oration or a letter, that 
Ioannes Mauropous made his emotional plea for the salvation of Plato and Plutarch, 
which, more than any other statement of reverence for Hellenic antiquity, has become 
emblematic of the new humanism of the eleventh century (L 43). It was also in verse 
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that Mauropous chose to make other controversial statements: to defend his decision 
to portray Theodoret along with the other Orthodox Church fathers (L 49), and to 
challenge the conventional classification of the homilies of Gregorios of Nazianzos 
into those that were read and those that were not read in church (L 29). It was in the 
verse programmata to his orations on the Dormition and on the Archangels, and not 
in the orations themselves, that he chose to explain a main reason for writing in each 
case: that he lived near churches with these dedications (L 27-28). Most interestingly, 
he committed to verse his reasons for not continuing with the history, evidently of his 
own times, that he had been commissioned to write: he did not want to have to tell lies 
(L 96). When we add the fact that all his reflections on himself, his house and his career, 
are also in verse (L 40-41, 47-48, 54, 89-99), it becomes clear that much, if not all, 
of what makes Mauropous seem like a novel and arresting figure, is due to his poetry. 
Without it, he might seem like a more ordinary Byzantine teacher and bishop. 

As with sex, so with literary convention, the practice of using verse to show and tell 
was picked up by Tzetzes in the mid twelfth century. It is his political verse Chiliades that 
contains his famous statement exposing the double-tongued nature of rhetoric.” 

Reverence and nostalgia for the classics were one side of the new humanism. 
Another was the development of a more critical, secular attitude towards the sacred 
institutions of the Church and monasticism. Again, the beginnings of this attitude are 
to be found in poetry, a full decade before its first, faint prose appearance in Psellos' 
Chronographia. Psellos denunciation of the monk Sabbaites, though clearly a piece of 
overblown ad bominem invective in response to a witty jibe (wittier than the riposte), 
envisages the greed and hypocrisy of the monastic establishment, not just the foibles 
of an individual.“ Christophoros Mitylenaios criticizes the monks of the monastery of 
Manucl, a large and respectable urban foundation, for wearing fancy hats (K 120), and 
those of the Proedros monastery for feasting on sturgeon (K 135). He also, famously, 
makes fun of the monk Andreas for his naive and gullible purchasing of bogus relics 
(K 114); although, as Oikonomides points out, he does not accuse Andreas of hypocrisy 
— Andreas is no Fra Cipolla? — he does implicitly call the veneration of relics into 
question. He pours scorn on the new recruits to the clergy of the Great Church for 
their lowly, commercial backgrounds and their lack of education (K 63). Similarly, as 
we have seen, his contemporary Michael the Grammarian paints a devastating picture of 
low moral and intellectual standards among the episcopate in Asia Minor. His portrait 
of the cowherd turned pimp, then made bishop by the philandering but henpecked 
metropolitan of Amorion, is remarkable both for its finely drawn, graphic details, and 
the almost complete lack of disillusion and indignation that it evinces. All this may 
not add up to a major critique of the Church as a whole, or wholesale disaffection with 
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£ The Franciscan friar satirized in Boccaccio, Decameron, VI, 10, for using fake relics to 
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Orthodox belief, but it does voice, for the first time in Byzantine history, a distinct lack 
of reverence for leading sections of the clergy, and it anticipates Ptochoprodromos satire 
on the hegoumenoi (also in verse) by a century.’ 

Moral criticism of corrupt and ignorant clergy is closely related to social criticism 
of the unfair advantages enjoyed by unworthy and vainglorious people. Here again, 


poetry comes up with the earliest and most striking statements,” 


implicitly in the 
grievances uttered by Ioannes Geometres (poem 298),? and more directly in some 
of the moralizing pieces by Ioannes Mauropous and Christophoros Mitylenaios.” 
Most remarkably, as we have already noted, Christophoros wrote a poem ‘Against the 
inequality of life’ (K 13). As Nicolas Oikonomides observed, ‘Christopher’s attitude 
was, for the 11th c., something new’ The only parallel that Oikonomides found in 
Byzantine literature was Alexios Makrembolites’ dialogue between the rich and the 
poor. But there are surely echoes of it in Theodoros Prodromos ‘Verses of complaint 
against Divine Providence’ even if this is a protest not so much against inherited 
inequalities of wealth as against the reversals of Fortune that create vulgar commercial 
new wealth and genteel, educated poverty.” 

Perhaps the most important single plank in the argument for cultural change in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries is the perceived rise in the psychological and cultural 
profile of the individual, as exemplified by Michael Psellos in his Chronographia and other 
writings. This is hardly the place to undertake a full study of poetic self-assertiveness,” 
but some comment is needed, since it seems to be the case that the self-representational 
or autobiographical urge bursts on the Byzantine cultural scene through poetry before 
it gets going in prose — with the obvious but unimportant exception of the letter, an 
ipso facto first-person genre whose continued existence does not signal cultural change. 
Self-representation is not only the most important of the innovative poetic themes of 





50 See Michael Angold, ‘Monastic satire and the Evergetine tradition in the twelfth century, 
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the eleventh century, but it is also the one that connects with all the others. The three 
major poets who precede or coincide with Michael Psellos - Geometres, Mauropous 
and Christophoros - all have a lot to say about themselves in their poems, and between 
them they cover three major literary dimensions of self-expression: self-justification 


58 self-examination (Mauropous),? and narration 


and self-flagellation (Geometres), 
of personal experience (Christophoros). These dimensions, particularly the first and 
the last, continue to be explored in the twelfth century: notable examples are the 
anonymous 168-line poem ‘On teeth’ badly preserved in the Marc. Gr. 524, Nikolaos 
Mouzalon’s verses on his resignation from the archbishopric of Cyprus?! and Manasses 
Hodoiporikon.? 

Let us now turn to consider the significance of the fact that these statements and 
signals of cultural change were published in verse, and in looking at how their medium 
related to their message, let us also think about the context of their ‘publication! 

Why did eleventh-century Byzantines write about interesting, risqué and 
controversial things in verse? Why did Byzantines write verse at all? Why does anyone 
write verse? Writers obviously fell into inherited patterns ofexpression whose parameters 
changed only slowly, when they changed at all; choice of medium did not need 
reflection, let alone explanation. Metre and rhythm add intensity, solemnity and point 
to the verbal expression of an idea. For the Byzantines, the concept of metre, metron, like 
the concept of word, /ogos, had a quasi-mystical value, because of its multiple meanings, 
and of course in poetry the two concepts were combined. Just as /ogos also meant speech 
and reason, metron had the additional senses of measure, count, moderation, standard or 
norm. Ioannes Mauropous prefaced the collected edition of his works with an epigram 
(no. 1) that played on the tag r&v u£xpov äpiotov, ‘everything in moderation’ to explain 
why the edition was selective. He ended the poetic part of the anthology with another 
epigram (no. 99) reminding his readers of the ‘infinity (&uerpla)' of pains he had taken 
for their enjoyment. The double meaning of metron added resonance to any line of verse 
in which the word or its derivatives were used. Thus when the author of the anonymous 
poem on the boat party wrote that the company had had immeasurable fun (yapàc 
… où uetpouuévas) and consumed countless cups of wine (xporipac où uetpouuévouc), 
we can be sure that a pun was intended.“ We can also see double-entendre — in fact 
multiple entendre - in the last line of Ioannes Geometres short poem praising the wine 
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of Prainestos (poem 92): 6 Kupwornç tadta uerpei xod oy&önv.® This could mean either 
‘Kyriotes pours out this wine in a moderate trickle’; on another level, taking oy&önv as 
an accusative noun, it can mean ‘Kyriotes uses this wine and paper in moderation’ But 
Byzantine readers would also not have failed to make the phonetic and etymological 
associations, on the one hand between petpet and metrical composition, the writing of 
éuyetpa, and on the other hand between oyédyv and oxedidlew, the verb meaning ‘to 
improvise. So the line could be understood as saying ‘Kyriotes versifies in an improvised 
way. Two other short poems by Geometres (poems 212, 273) are said in their lemmata 
to be improvised. Psellos in his invective against Sabbaites says in the text of the poem 
that he is improvising his riposte. From a century later we have some lines on a piece of 
ancient sculpture that Leo ó tod Meyloxov composed on the spot (aü@wpor), according 
to the lemma, at the command of the owner, George Palaiologos.$é Around the same 
time, Ioannes Tzetzes added this exceptionally informative heading to some ‘Verses 
composed on the spot and completely without preparation against Skylitzes and the 
late imperial secretary Gregorios, when they said that Tzetzes was unable to produce 
anything noble or praiseworthy in verse. As soon as he heard this, he improvised them 
even while continuing to breathe normally, while the messenger who had spoken the 
insult wrote them down.” These stray mentions do not indicate whether improvisation 
was the exception or the rule, but regular improvisation would explain the banal 
quality of so much Byzantine verse, and it also, I shall argue shortly, suits the context 
in which it is appropriate to envisage poetry being published or performed. What the 
fact of improvisation does indicate, however, is that the correct composition of metered 
discourse was valued for the skill and the superior literacy that it required and displayed 
in both author and reading or listening public. 

Two other factors contributed to privileging the verse option in Byzantium. One 
was the fact that one of its most revered and approved intellectual models, Gregorios 
of Nazianzos, had chosen to write his autobiographical works in poetic form, and had 
vigorously defended his choice in the preface to his collection of poems “To himself‘, 
playing heavily on the notion of metron.® Mauropous’ preface is a deliberate echo. It 
would be hard to exaggerate the cultural influence of the church father known as the 
Theologian, for whom Geometres (poem 22), Mauropous (L 29) and Psellos,” among 
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many others, professed their admiration. He was a decisive model and inspiration for 
the composition of poems eig &avröv. Churchmen in particular could dignify their own 
positions and difficulties by echoing the example of their great predecessor who had 
been reluctant to take up episcopal office, and had then all too hastily resigned it — 
Ioannes Mauropous and Nikolaos Mouzalon were cases in point. 

The other factor that predisposed Byzantine writers to break into verse was the 
ubiquity of what we might call the epigrammatic habit: the practice of inscribing verses, 
usually in the ‘pure iambs' of rhythmic dodecasyllables, on works of art both great and 
small, and in the prefaces to numerous books." Poetry was thus a highly visual and 
visible medium in Byzantium. It is a reasonable guess that the average Byzantine saw 
more poetry on a daily basis than he saw prose. Rich and literate people saw more than 
most, in their books and on their inscribed reliquaries, icons and ivories, but every 
churchgoer would see the epigrams on mosaics and frescoes, just as every resident 
of Constantinople in the ninth century could see the iambics successively posted by 
iconoclast and iconophile regimes at the Chalke gate of the imperial palace.” Visitors 
to the arena of the Hippodrome could read a quatrain on the built obelisk, recording 
that it had been restored and clad in bronze by Konstantinos VII (945-959),? and all 
who passed through the Forum of Constantine from the mid twelfth century could see 
the verse couplet around the top of the Porphyry Column commemorating its repair by 
Manuel (or at least they could see that something was written there)."* Christophoros 
Mitylenaios wrote, praising the monk Niketas of Synada, that the churches of the 
City were full of his verses (K 27.30); Niketas was just one of the poets whose works 
have not survived. Poetry was a better visual medium than prose because its lines of 
usually equal length could be arranged in neat columns, or disposed separately to form 
symmetrical frames and friezes for pictorial tableaux. Verse distichs even found their 
way on to seals - an epigrammatic practice that became a habit precisely in the eleventh 
century.” So ubiquitous and ingrained was the epigrammatic habit, in fact, as to create 
the impression for the modern observer that a monument or tableau would have been 
thought naked without its accompanying verses; that a metrical text stamped an eikon 
with the indispensable seal of /ogos. This observation can perhaps provide an insight 
into the function of poetic journalism, of composing verse comments on contemporary 
situations: it was a transfer of the epigrammatic habit from art to life, from visuality 
to orality. Students of the Byzantine epigram have commented on the difficulty of 
distinguishing between poems really inscribed oz an artefact and poems written oz 
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the subject of an artefact, or, at a further remove, on a scene, like the Transfiguration, 
that might be depicted in an artefact. This ambiguity illustrates, I would suggest, the 
relationship between the poetic commentator and his subject matter: he is invariably 
writing about something that is simultaneously visualized by his readers or listeners, in 
their imagination if not in material reality. He may enhance their visual experience, or 
he may intellectualize and moralize it, in which case his voice acquires a further poetic 
dimension: that of the gnomological, monastic tradition." But the epigrammatic 
tradition remains paramount in 'poetic journalism, the added ingredient being that of 
the poet showing himself off along with the imagined tableau. In this, the expression 
'epideictic epigram, infelicitously used by Kephalas in Book IX of the Palatine 
Anthology, may actually best describe what is happening in Byzantium.” 

Readers, or listeners? Verse not only looked neat and shapely on the wall, on the 
page, or on the portable icon frame; it also sounded good - upbeat and finished. With 
the increasing acceptance of rhythm and avoidance of enjambment, each line of poetry 
came to constitute a crisp sound-bite, easily absorbed and retained by listeners without 
loss of attention or interest. I think no one now will have a problem with the basic 
proposition that Byzantine poetry was written to be recited and heard, and that most 
poetry, like most literature in general, was 'published' in a performance situation referred 
to by its participants as a theatron.” The problem lies in the details. Who constituted 
these forums? Where were they held? How were they run? Were they the same for each 
author, and for each of his poems? Can we be sure that every poem was read viva voce? 

When we look for answers in the texts of the poems themselves, the picture fragments. 
A large number of poems, the epigrams on works of art, were written primarily to be 
inscribed, not recited. Occasional verse was presumably recited at ritual occasions 
— the funeral or commemoration of the person being mourned, an audience held by 
the person being praised, although the author did not invariably deliver his encomium 
in person, especially where the emperor was concerned. But it is hard to imagine that 
regrets for deceased emperors, like the poems of Geometres on Nikephoros Phokas and 
of Mitylenaios on Romanos III, with the disapproval of the current regime that this 
implied, were delivered in official gatherings - in fact, could they have been ‘published’ 
at all? Poems that explicitly function as letters to absent friends — like the description 
of the boat party, or Mitylenaios report on a chariot race at the Hippodrome (K 90) - 
would have been read out at their destination, and not by the author. Letters of thanks 
likewise, though what do we make of the pair of poems in which Christophoros thanks 
a friend for gifts of fruit? In gratitude for the grapes, he says he prefers figs (K 87); then, 
when he gets the figs, he says he would rather have had grapes (K 88). It is especially hard 


to envisage the ‘publication’ of invective poems addressed in the second person to an 
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individual or a group, like the monastic communities whom Christophoros berates for 
their worldliness. 

These poems could be highly and even gratuitously abusive. Consider Christophoros’ 
reply to one Basileios surnamed Choirinos who had repeatedly asked for copies of his 
compositions (K 84). 


Why do you grunt so much, asking for my works, 

and keep on saying, Feed me with your writings’? 

Away with you, a pig does not eat honey. 

You can have acorns (BaAdvovc), if you like, your favourite dinner, 


and if as well you should be wanting carobs (xepéria), 
your wife will fill you full of horns (xepdria). 


No one would have missed the pun on keratia (carobs-horns). If they had any sense of 
risqué double-entendre, they would have picked up the secondary meaning of balanos 
as ‘privy member, which found its way into the Souda (s.v. B&\.avog). So to this fan who 
wanted to read (not hear) his works, the poet replied calling him a pig, a keratas, and 
maybe a ‘cocksucker’ It is inconceivable that the addressees of such poems were not 
meant to get the message, and what was the point of the colourful abuse if other people 
did not get to hear it too? Yet the recipients would hardly have ordered these insults 
to be declaimed in their presence, and the author's messenger would not have got very 
far if he had attempted to declaim them unbidden. On the other hand, if the author 
read it out to a theatron of poetry connoisseurs, would it have been to the taste of his 
audience? The question of taste also applies to the poetry of self-representation. Did a 
group of cultivated ‘theatre’ goers really want to listen to some opinionated social misfit 
prattling on about his career failures, his likes and dislikes, his unfitness for public office, 
his problems with vermin, his encounters with fishermen (K 127) and market-gardeners 
(K 105), his toothache? Was all this not just meant to be kept eig &auröv? 

The vocal publication of much of the material makes sense if we imagine it happening 
among a group of friends who trusted and liked each other, who thought of themselves 
as cultural equals, who met for a sincere exchange of news and views, and shared them 
in a game of poetic skill; a game in which anything went - lyrical, irreverent, dramatic, 
scurrilous — as long as it scanned, it was clever, and it did not induce yawning. I would 
imagine friends sparking off each other with semi-improvised texts, making a lot of it up 
as they went along. Perhaps they even exchanged metric insults, and the invective poems 
we have now represent just one side of a dialogue ?® One cannot exclude the scenario of 
passive spectators sitting through rehearsed recitals by a single performer, which surely 
happened on solemn, special occasions such as funerals. But for the more ‘journalistic’ 
compositions, one should envisage something like the boat party, perhaps without the 
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boat - though both Geometres and Christophoros allude to boat trips?! — but certainly 
with the countless cups of wine. This is the most likely scenario for which evidence exists, 
and this I would submit, was the context in which cultural change occurred. One should 
be careful of assuming, however, that the context was new in the eleventh century: 
Kephalas, in compiling his anthology at the turn of the tenth century, assumed that the 
improvisation of poetic jibes at drinking parties was as ancient as the examples of this 
genre that he selected.? 

Further examination of the texts may tease out other significant references to the 
social context. In closing, I would like to draw attention to two possible pointers. One 
is the concern with schools, and school contests, we find in Mauropous (nos. 33, 68) 
and in Christophoros Mitylenaios (K 9-11).% The other is the sense of neighbourhood 
evinced by both poets. As we have seen, Mauropous, in the verse prefaces to his orations 
in praise of the Virgin and the Archangels, emphasizes that he seeks their patronage 
because he is their neighbour, living close to the churches which are their houses. 
Christophoros Mitylenaios mentions on three occasions that he lives near the church 
of St Protasios at the Strategion (K 36, 68, 114). In one poem, he is fiercely protective 
of his neighbourhood, writing to demand the return of an icon that has been taken to 
another part of town (K 68). In another, invective piece, he warns his addressee not to 
show his face in the neighbourhood of za Protasiou (K 36). Now this is reminiscent of 
the poem in which Ioannes Geometres heaps abuse on a certain Psenas and tells him 
not to show his face in the neighbourhood of ta Kyrou.? Recent commentators have 
connected this with his supposed membership of a monastery of that name, by which 
they explain Geometres other sobriquet, Kyriotes.% But as earlier commentators rightly 
deduced, it derived from his association with the church of the Theotokos ta Kyrou, now 
the Kalenderhane Camii.” If Geometres ended his days as a monk, which is far from 
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clear, we do not know what monastic community he entered. What is clear is that the 
church of 4 Kyrou near which he lived, and about which he wrote (poem 142), is always 
referred to simply as a church, without any mention of a monastery, at least before the 
fourteenth century. The Kyriotai among whom Geometres contemporary, the layman 
Nikephoros Ouranos, includes himself and Ioannes, the ostiarios of the imperial palace, 
were evidently a group of people who had some other association with the church.” 
They may have been parishioners, or they may have formed a confraternity devoted to 
the icon of the Virgin Kyriotissa. That is another story, but one rich in implications for 
the context in which Ioannes Geometres was producing his poetry." 
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Chapter 3 
Gifts of Words: 
The Discourse of Gift-giving in 
Eleventh-century Byzantine Poetry 


Floris Bernard 


In a panegyric for the emperor Constantine Monomachos, Michael Psellos draws the 
attention of the emperor to the various branches of learning: 


Philosophy, jurisprudence and the sophistic art, the first from heaven, the others 
from more earthly spheres, have now, as by agreement, come together for you, not 
to judge your deeds or to criticize them — for who is more correct than the rule 
itself? — but to see and admire them, and to bring words as a gift for the man 
who has elevated them.! 


Psellos stresses that intellectual pursuits will not run counter to the interests of the 
emperor: they will not bring criticism, only admiration. In the scenario that he evokes, 
all the emperor has to do in support of learning is to accept the gifts that are brought 
to him spontaneously. It has to be noted that while the three branches of learning are 
quite divergent (with philosophy significantly taking the lead part) their gifts are only 
offered to the emperor in the form of ‘words, implying that the literary form is the most 
convenient way to communicate learning. 

This all sounds attractive and quite harmless. But at the same time, both parties more 
or less consciously understand that Psellos advances here a demand for material support 
for the benefit of intellectuals and their learning and teaching. Not without purpose, 
Psellos adds that the ‘gifts of words are intended for ‘the man who has elevated them: 
He advances the ideal ofa cultivated emperor who partakes in the glory that learning can 
provide. As such, he is expected to appreciate this admiration, even to the degree that 
he ‘elevates’ it; in other words, that he provides adequate support to make the creation 
of these ‘gifts of words’ possible. The material price for this glory is not mentioned, but 
implicitly understood. 
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In this paper, I shall take a closer look at some of these 'gifts of words; explore the 
various ways in which poetry helped to give these gifts a form, and try to describe some 
of the implicit overtones that emerge when a poem presents itself or something else as a 
‘gift. I will approach the concept of ‘gifts of words as a discursive construction, and not 
necessarily as the reflection of a historical cultural practice. 


The Discourse of Gift-giving 


Gift-giving is indeed a special kind of economic exchange, as both parties pretend that 
it is, in fact, not economic.” Both giver and receiver let it be understood that the gift 
is a spontaneous, gratuitous present and does not need to be reciprocated. However, 
in reality, it is very clear that both parties tacitly, or even unconsciously, agree that it 
does need to be reciprocated. This phenomenon of disguise has been referred to by the 
sociologist Pierre Bourdieu as ‘méconnaissance’ that is, the willing failure to recognize 
openly that material rewards are expected.? It is this tension between implicit material 
interests and professed disinterestedness that will inform my readings of some poems. 

Some gifts can be real and tangible, others have a more symbolic, and thus more 
fluid value. This value is created and measured by the common presuppositions of the 
cultural context in which it takes place. With reference to the literary gift, we can observe 
that the eleventh century is generally considered a period when literature regained its 
former prestige; the fragment of Psellos we quoted at the beginning may testify to this 
impression of a general restoration of learning. A new class of young, talented people 
flocked to the many schools of the capital, received education in literature, and was 
eager to try to turn this acquired knowledge into opportunities for social networking 
and career building.’ Literature strengthened the social cohesion of this newly formed 
class, providing a common background to set themselves off from other social strata. 
As I will argue, the giving of literature as a gift is part of this process of capitalizing on 
these acquired skills. 





? On gift-giving as an anthropological phenomenon, see the seminal work of Marcel Mauss, 


‘Essai sur le don. Forme et raison de l'échange dans les sociétés archaiques’, L année sociologique, 
1 (1925): pp. 30-186. Recent studies on gift exchange in Byzantium include Anthony Cutler, 
‘Significant Gifts: Patterns of Exchange in Late Antique, Byzantine, and Early Islamic Diplomacy; 
Journal of Medieval and Early Modern Studies, 38 (2008): pp. 79-101 and Cecily J. Hilsdale, 
‘Constructing a Byzantine Augusta: A Greek Book for a French Bride’ Art Bulletin, 87/3 (2005): 
pp. 458-483. 

5 Pierre Bourdieu, Le sens pratique (Paris, 1980), pp. 191-194. For a critique on this self- 
interested aspect, Mark Osteen, “Questions of the Gift. Introduction) in Mark Osteen (ed.), The 


Question of the Gift (London/New York, 2002), pp. 1-41, here pp. 23-26. 


^  Aninfluential expression of this view is to be found in Paul Lemerle, Cing études sur le XIe 


siècle byzantin (Paris, 1977), p. 195. 


> For these social shifts, see Helene Ahrweiler, ‘Recherches sur la société byzantine au XIe 


siècle: nouvelles hiérarchies et nouvelles solidarités, TM, 6 (1976): pp. 99-124. 
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A precondition for this is the creation of a discourse that convincingly proposes 
the idea that literature, as a symbolic and immaterial gift, can be exchanged for 
other, tangible goods. Several works of Michael Psellos, who was arguably a pivotal 
figure in the integration of learning in society, contribute to the propagation of this 
discourse. Psellos frequently presents his orations as remunerations for other services. 
He describes the encomium for his friend Ioannes Mauropous as a ‘debt that has been 
paid off °° and the encomium for his mother as something "which I give as a fair debt 
redemption to nature, and which I bring in as a fitting contribution to her virtue 
The fiscal vocabulary in this last example is striking, with words as ö#Anpa (debt) and 
the very technical term ovvesdopd (joint contribution’). This demonstrates to what 
degree the Byzantines of this period (and particularly Psellos) were willing to consider 
literature as an element in the dynamics of social services. 

Moreover, Psellos emphatically presents literature as part of a direct exchange of 
commodities. In a letter to a friend who gives him a horse, he proposes that his friend 
accept the letter as a gift in exchange for the horse, even though the letter is worth much 
more: ‘It would really be absurd ... if I would want to exchange a letter (Aöyog) for a horse 
(&Xoyov)* Exploiting the polysemy of the words &Aoyov (horse, but also ‘matter’ in a 
philosophical sense) and Aöyog (this letter, but also ‘reason’), Psellos is able to represent 
his letter as a gracious, immaterial gift, more valuable than any material asset, at least for 
those people who appreciate the hidden charms of it.? 

As a matter of fact, Psellos often describes such an exchange in his letters: he 
proposes to give /ogoi, and he expects deeds in return. In a letter to an unknown 
acquaintance, he asks him to do a favour, probably related to one of the monasteries 
that fell under Psellos’ care:!° 


So, let us in a certain way requite each other, and be reciprocally affected, me by 
giving words, you by giving me back deeds ... I have opened up with my mouth 
the sources of words in your favour, and you gush over me with your benevolence 


in a still greater stream, and by both, the bowl of friendship will become filled. 





5 Psellos, Orationes Panegyricae, or. 17,1. 853: óc yptoc &xteriouevov. 


7 Michael Psellos, Encomium in matrem, ed. U. Criscuolo (Naples, 1989), p. 85: tH die Tò 
Ölkaıov drodidwut dbAnua Kal TH per, Thy Tpérovour elodyw auveiodopdv. 

š Michael Psellos, letter 171, ed. K. Sathas, Mecarwvixh BiBloSÿxn (5 vols, Venice/ 
Paris, 1876), vol. 5, pp. 434-438. The Greek text of the first sentence runs: AAoyov óc dAndag, 
oeßaouwrarn uot ceo lacita, ei Àóyou BovAolunv dvtaMatter8at loo, 

? On the discourse of exchange in this letter, see Floris Bernard, 'Exchanging Logoi 
for Aloga: Cultural and Material Capital in a Letter of Michael Psellos, BMGS, 35.2 (2011): 
pp. 134-148. 

19 The letter is edited in Paul Gautier, ‘Quelques lettres de Psellos inédites ou déjà éditées’, 
REB, 44 (1986): pp. 111-197 (letter 31). Text: p. 184, 1. 8-10 and p. 185, 1. 15-17: Tpörov oov 
Tiva Avruöp@uev GAM) ot Kal kvrırdoxonev, &yo uiv Àóyouç diodc, ob dE Epya Avrıdidodg … Eé 
uty poç Tas Dre God THY Adywv Tyas àveotóuwuat, où OE davdumepßAuleig TO ebyvopoveiv mAelovi 
Beie", Kai ylvera tap’ AMMA TANS 6 THs $i) (aç kpathp. 
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Psellos saw no obstacle in proposing that gifts of words (in this fragment clearly 
understood to induce social promotion) imply gifts of another, more pragmatic, kind. 
In the world of Psellos’ letter corpus, words had their own special place in the intricate 
traffic of services and goods. 


Poetic Gifts and Material Rewards 


The rhetoric of ‘words in exchange for things’ comes to the surface again in poems of the 
period. And ‘things’ can also be cucumbers: poem 105 of Christophoros Mitylenaios is 
a poem about a cucumber-bed kept in a vineyard.!! The poem is severely damaged; from 
the initial part, we can only infer that the poet addresses the vineyard keeper and asks for 
some of his cucumbers. The poet also mentions a short work that seems to be exchanged 
for the skills of the vineyard keeper (v. 7: cov thv téyvnv Bpaxei Aóyo), and a payment 
coming from encomia (v. 9: uto06v ¿é éyxwutwv). The subsequent verses indeed appear 
as an encomium: the gardener is praised for his efforts to keep the vineyard (and the 
cucumbers) free from robbers and vermin. From verse 52, just after stating that he will 
remember the gardener until his death, Christophoros repeats his demand: 


mp5 Tod Üatvetv dé Lvl uot vOv loin 
¿k T0006 TOD God cucur rov Öldov- 
on yàp olda t&v Enalvwv aot Köpov, 
ods Avri uuodod THY órropóv siaoépo- 


But before I die, give me now something 

of this cucumber-bed of yours while I still live; 
for I realize that by now, you have enough of the encomia 
that I contribute in return for the recompense of your fruits. 


It is clear from these lines that Christophoros refers to this very poem when he mentions 
‘the encomia, since he represents the gardener becoming wary of his praises, which 
have by now continued for fifty verses. Consequently, the encomia and the ‘short 
writing’ mentioned in the beginning, which are said to induce an exchange, need to be 
understood as this poem itself. 

The word uıodög, mentioned at least twice in relation to this very poem (verses 9 and 
55), unmistakably refers to a monetary payment. The mercantile aspect of this exchange 
is also evident from the fact that this 'poetic currency’ can be used cumulatively: the 





11 About this poem, see also C. Crimi et al., Cristoforo di Mitilene, Canzoniere (Catania, 


1983), pp. 143-144 (A. Milazzo). In contrast to this interpretation, I do not think that the 
speaking voice in the poem is a fortuitous passer-by. Rather, it is (the persona of) the poet himself. 
And his words are not to be taken as a complaint about his avaricious nature, but as an element of 
genuine praise for the vineyard keeper defending his garden against robbers. 
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poem closes with the promise that if the cucumbers please him, Christophoros will 
write more praises. 

Of course, the tone here is playful, and we should not be too quick to posit a 
mechanical barter economy where verses are sold for cucumbers - in fact, this is exactly 
what the discourse of gift-giving bypasses. This example is meant to indicate merely that 
the rhetoric of ‘words for things’ existed and found currency. Moreover, the poem can 
serve as a demonstration of the encomiastic power of a literary gift: in a real tour de force, 
Christophoros succeeds in giving the vineyard keeper the dimensions of a hero and a 
martyr. Notwithstanding the playfulness of the argument, I would therefore suggest that 
there was some real value inherent in a literary service like this; that is, the power to give 
(or detract from) social renown and prestige. 

In a second example, the tone is less playful and the stakes are higher. Poem 16 by 
Michael Psellos was very probably written for the emperor Michael IV, when Psellos was 
still a young man looking for a job opportunity in the bureaucratic system of the capital." 


'Euot, xpotrou dwadope otedy hope, 

uéAnua Kal orovdacuc Kel Blog Àóyot, 

¿Ë óv davivar Kol mpoKdwerv ¿ricas 

navrwv karebpovnoa ko Civ sl äu 

TEWS TATELVOY Kal Kexpuuuévoy Bioy, 5 
môvois ouhwv Kal copay BiBlois uóvov. 


For me, mighty and torch-bearing emperor, 

learning (logoi) is my care, my concern, my life. 

It is from learning that I hope to be conspicuous and successful. 

Therefore I neglected all other things and chose until now 

to lead a humble and concealed life, 5 
having contact only with the toils and the books of scholars. 


In the middle of the poem, Psellos states that he wants to come to the emperor's assistance 
in these difficult times. The poem closes with a rather explicit request (vv. 15-17): 


dedeko Acındv oixétou dHpov Adyov- 15 
ad à Ayridolng thy Kat’ ëlo ddow 
toic gots ue TAVTWS svußarav voxaploic. 


So, accept now this poem as a gift from a servant; 15 
but you, may you give me a reward of equal value 
by recruiting me as one of your secretaries. 





D wie 
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This poem is emphatically identified as a gift (v. 15: $@pov) consisting of a Aóyoc. This 
is immediately connected with a direct plea to reward this gift with a job as a secretary. 
Psellos makes clear that the reward must be something of equal value (v. 16: c?j» xoc 
Eta Söcıv). This reward is also described as a counter-gift (v. 16: déoiç) that needs 
to be ‘given in return’ (&vriöolng). Here, Psellos points to the inherent ethics of gift- 
giving; that is, that every gift supposes a counter-gift, with the expectation that a lasting 
gift exchange will arise. The expectations about the crude economic mechanics of gift 
exchange are stated here in an unusually explicit manner. It should be noted that Psellos’ 
gift worked: he did obtain a position as a secretary in the administration of Michael IV, 
as we learn from his Chronographia.? 

However bluntly this poem may express its expectations, it also reveals some 
presuppositions that are only applicable to ‘gifts of words. In the first part of the poem, 
Psellos emphasizes his dedication to intellectual values. With the toils he spent on 
the /ogoi, he hoped to be conspicuous and to be successful. This clearly reflects the 
career possibilities that could be gained by exhibiting competences in learning. These 
competences and skills are represented here as the result of ascetic-like devotion; 
indeed, they are a hard-earned acquisition, because one has to lead a laborious, hidden 
life to master them. Unlike other assets, intellectual assets cannot manifest themselves 
directly: an amount of investment, in terms of time and in terms of social isolation, is 
needed before one is able to play out these assets. These investments are not evident, 
so they surely had to be emphasized. This poem itself then, also called a logos (1. 14), 
is a token of these investments, and provides ample proof that Psellos mastered all the 
intellectual competences needed for a responsible position. 

In thecase ofthis poem or Christophoros' cucumber-poem, we do not need to think 
that poet and recipient seriously believed that the poem in itself sufficed as a means of 
payment in return for cucumbers or a post as a secretary: other factors will probably 
have played a greater role. But I would argue that the presentation of the transaction asa 
poetic gift of words creates a particularly graceful aspect, and permits both participants 
to think of it not as an economic transaction, but as an act of aesthetic admiration. The 
rhetoric of gifts of words only works because the recipients are supposed to attach an 
extraordinary value to the beauty of words and to the amount of intellectual energy and 
talent that is needed to achieve that beauty. The poems themselves are the place where 
the social or economic exchange finds an adequate and refined expression. 





D See Psellos, Chronographia, book V, $277. 
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Dedicating Gifts: Poetry as a Paratext in Mauropous 


Poetry not only serves to be presented as a gift; it also serves to present other things as 
a gift. Poem 55 of Ioannes Mauropous in fact combines both.!* The poem is dedicated 
to Zoe and Theodora, the two nominal empresses during the reign of Konstantinos 
Monomachos. The poem, as printed in the modern edition, begins with these two 
verses: ? 


Aucotric Avdoonız adradéhbas Abyovotatc 
Sopra xotvóv ££ évòç dod\ou TO. 


To the two sisters Augustae and mistresses, 
this shared gift from one servant. 


In Var. Gr. 676, the manuscript that preserves the works of Mauropous and reflects 
faithfully the way the poet wanted his works to appear,!° we see that these two lines are 
written in an epigraphic majuscule, making them stand out from the rest of the poem 
(fol. 26"). Normally, this eye-catching font is only used for titles and, in particular, for 
accompanying ‘book epigrams:" Its use at this point makes clear that these two lines 
need to be seen as a paratext; that is, a text that intends to present the main text and steer 
the presuppositions with which the reader embarks on reading the main text.'? 

As such, this poem (let us call it 55a) presents the poem proper (55b) as a gift. 
Moreover, a separate use of 55a only makes sense if we suppose that the poem as a whole 
was, just as other dedicated objects, offered to its patrons physically. Here we can imagine 
poem 55b offered in the form of a small roll, with 55a as an elegant distich attached to 
it in some way or another. This physical aspect of the ‘gift of words’ is important to keep 
in mind. 

We see here, in contrast to the previously discussed poems, that gift and dedication 
are neatly separated from each other. The dedication takes the form of an epigram; that 
is, a text that provides a framework of how to understand the gift proper, by stating 
giver, receiver, and often also the expectations that underlie the giving of the gift. This 
might imply that the poetic gift does not always refer to itself explicitly as a gift, while 





1 On the circumstances of delivery of this poem, see also Floris Bernard, “The Circulation of 


Poetry in 11th-Century Byzantium’ in Savvas Neocleous (ed.), Sailing to Byzantium. Papers from 
the First and Second Postgraduate Forums in Byzantine Studies. Trinity College, Dublin, 16-17 
April 2007 and 15-16 May 2008 (Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 2009), pp. 145-160. 


5 1 55.1-2. 


16 On Mauropous’ poetry collection, see Marc Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry from Pisides 


to Geometres. Texts and Contexts, vol. 1 (Vienna, 2003), pp. 62-65. 

U Cf. Herbert Hunger, ‘Minuskel und Auszeichnungsschriften im 10.-12. Jahrhundert’, 
in Jean Glénisson, Jacques Bompaire and Jean Irigoin (eds), La paléographie grecque et byzantine 
(Paris, 1972), pp. 201-220. 


18 The notion of paratext has been propagated by Gérard Genette, Seuils (Paris, 1987). 
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many poems did function in such a way. Poem 55b is an example: when we take away 
the epigram 55a, there is no explicit indication to be found that it was intended as a gift. 

Ihe function of a poem as the presentation of the gift, rather than the gift 
itself, emerges more clearly in poem 27 of Mauropous. It is indicated in the title as 
a Tpdypayua for Mauropous oration for the Dormition of the Theotokos (or. 183), 
and it is imbedded in a small series of programmata in the collection (28-31). The 
word vpóypaupa can be taken quite literally: the poetic dedicatory inscription might 
have been physically affixed before the main text as it appeared in the manuscript. In 
contrast to an &rlypauug, it was written before the dedicated object instead of oz it, but 
all the same it functioned as a paratext, and would provide a visually marked indication 
of the circumstances of the gift.” 

In the programma, Mauropous presents the oration as a garland for the Theotokos, 
and asks her to allow him to crown her with it; but he adds the following precaution 
(L27.24-29): 


el 0 obv, TO 8Gpov debt oic Elo, 

QD TY) TE OUUT}Y EVTPETIAG TOUT OTEdE- 
7| ua Nov ebnpereiav abc?) TH orbe) 
Tpoaryadoews ang dErovpevy dou. 
fus dE Todg Àóyotç ce TIMGVTAS uóvotc 
epyoic od TavTWs dvrırlunoov Théo. 


If not, [sc. if I cannot crown you myself] deem this gift worthy of your right hand, 
and crown yourself with it, in dignity. 

Or rather, attribute dignity to this garland 

by deeming it worthy of your touch. 

As for us, who have revered you with words only, 

reward us at any rate more, with deeds. 


The poem concludes (vv. 34-36): 


Tadrnv auouBhy Tod rc680v Kal Tod Adyou 
Aaßoınev ex God, Kal Td THs onc ar&bog, 
Kav tadta uetlov 7| a£" hud Aion. 


May we receive from you that reward for our desire and our words, 
and also the wreath of renown, 
even if hoping this lies beyond our limits. 





12 For the mutually complementary meanings of éntypapua and mpdypayua, see also 


Lauxtermann, Poetry, p. 30. 
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The poet is keen to underline the spiritual nature of the exchange that takes place here. 
All the poet has to offer are his words and his well-intended feelings. The word pothos 
(translated as ‘desire’) is important here: it refers to the intention and the personal 
devotion that motivate the gift, in contrast to its intrinsic, real value. Elsewhere in 
the poem, Mauropous states that it is not this garland of words that is worthy of the 
Theotokos, but the pothos that underlies the act of giving, and that gives strength to 
this oration (vv. 13-16). The pothos conceals still more of the economic nature of the 
exchange, as it is presented as an act inspired by spontaneous intentions. This does not 
prevent the poet from expressing the recognizable motif of claiming deeds in exchange 
for words (v. 28). 

The fact that the gift consists of words, lifts the gift exchange up to a more prestigious 
level. It is rather with a defiant tone that Mauropous asserts that his gift consists of 
‘only words’ (v. 28): every suggestion of a material offering is avoided. In poem 28, a 
programma to an oration for the commemoration of the angels (or. 177), this aspect 
is elaborated to a further degree: the argumentation goes that even if Mauropous 
were able to give something of material value, he would still only give a gift with the 
appropriate intentions (v. 5: cv tpo8umig), and since he feels only love for words and 
learning (vv. 7-9), he can only offer a gift consisting of words. We see in both poems 
how Mauropous underlines the spiritual quality of his gift, while at the same time 
asserting himself as a devotee of intellectual values. 

It must be noted that the gift-giving is performed on the level of a religious 
relationship. In fact, the discourse of gift exchange was very appropriate for the expression 
of the relationship between man and God: the idea of dvtidwots or duoıßy, the reward 
that one receives in the life hereafter for the good deeds done on Earth, is seminal to 
Byzantine religious thinking. 

Another important aspect of gift-giving that is revealed in poem 27, is Mauropous’ 
claim that the Theotokos is able to bestow dignity on the gift and the giver merely by 
accepting the gift. The slightest touch of her hand (v. 27: npooatveews) will confer 
glory on the gift and its donor. What Mauropous hopes for, as he says in the second 
to last line (v. 35), is ‘the wreath of renown’ I am convinced that this aspect can be 
extrapolated to gifts on a more mundane level: if a gift is accepted by a recipient who 
holds a higher hierarchical position, this acceptance aggrandizes the giver as well, 
because his or her gift was deemed worthy of the attention of the mighty. The request 
for renown (v. 35: 86&«) thus might have repercussions that extend into the context of 
the initial readers and hearers of the poem. Mauropous oration was, we may presume, 
read out in a public place before many important officials. Therefore, the wish for 
renown is at the same time the wish for an appreciative reception of the oration by the 
contemporary (and maybe also subsequent) hearers (and readers). 
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Psellos and Strategies of Giving 


This aspect of dignity attributed to the donor of the gift if his or her humble present 
is accepted, recurs in other poems. The long didactic poems of Michael Psellos are, 
with one exception, dedicated to emperors. These dedications are to be found in the 
lemmata above the poems in the manuscripts, but the name ofthe dedicatee differs from 
manuscript to manuscript. 

Accordingly, poem 1, on the inscriptions of the psalms, bears a dedication to 
Monomachos in the titles of some manuscripts and to Michael Doukas in others. As 
Westerink observes, it is probable that Psellos dedicated the same poem to different 
emperors: he used the same text, but attached a new dedication for the new emperor? 
But there is more: the lemmata in a third group of manuscripts of poem 1 do not mention 
a dedication to an emperor at all.” The text in these manuscripts also differs substantially 
from the text in the other manuscripts: whenever the main text has an address to the 
emperor (for example, v. 1: 8éortotá yov), this group of manuscripts supplants this 
with a general address, apparently to a group of students (in this example: i\dAoyo1). 
Moreover, these manuscripts leave out the last portion of the text (from v. 292 to the 
end). Significantly, this portion is an epilogue to the main text, where the poet addresses 
the emperor (whoever that was) personally, and also clearly dedicates the poem as a gift: 
‘T have summarized this for you by way of introduction, my lord, and now I offer it to 
you as a proper gift, crown-bearer’?? 

It might be interesting to note that the group of manuscripts that leave out all 
mention to any emperor agree in their deviant readings with the oldest extant fragment 
that is transmitted; that is, in the Bodl. Clarke 15,? which was written in 1078 while 
Psellos was still alive.” This fragment also ends just before the final dedicatory verses. 
The evidence from the Bodl. Clarke 15 may confirm that the manuscripts that do not 
include a dedication reflect an older version of Psellos’ poem, or at any rate, a version 
nevertheless authored by Psellos. 





2 Leendert G. Westerink, Michael Psellus. Poemata (Stuttgart/Leipzig, 1992), p. 1. See also 
the discussion by Hórandner elsewhere in this volume. 

?! These are Vat. Pal. gr. 383, Athen. 799, Mosqu. gr. 388, and Boston. Houghton gr. 3. The last 
of these, however, exhibits some deviant readings with regard to the other three. Westerink did 
not follow this group of manuscripts for the establishment of his text. 

7^ W 1292-293: Tair’ sioaywyıcdrepov, iva, col cvvovious | Bopóv eov Tpooa.yroxa oixeioy, 
orebndöpe. 

3 The fragment in the Bodl. Clarke 15, unnoticed by Westerink, is to be found on fol. 1'-2", 
and transmits verses 262 to 291. See Thomas Gaisford, Catalogus sive notitia manuscriptorum qui a 
cel. E.D. Clarke comparati in bibliotheca Bodleiana adservantur (Oxford, 1812), pp. 57-58, where 
Psellos' authorship is ignored. For this manuscript, see the contribution of Marc Lauxtermann in 
this volume. I am grateful to Niels Gaul for drawing my attention to this manuscript. 

24 Psellos at any rate died after 1076, possibly as late as 1092; see Apostolos Karpozelos, 
“When did Michael Psellus die? BZ, 96 (2003): pp. 671-677. 
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It is therefore probable that poem 1 existed initially as a separate text that did not 
contain any reference or dedication to an emperor. This initial state is reflected in a 
branch of manuscripts that also comprises the oldest preserved fragment (the one from 
the Clarke manuscript).? The addresses to a wider public of philologoi may indicate that 
Psellos used the poem in his capacity as a teacher at a private school, which makes it in 
this respect comparable to the didactic poems of Niketas of Herakleia, some of which are 
obviously directed to a group of pupils.” But when Psellos later got in contact with the 
emperor, he would have considered it appropriate to wrap this poem as a gift by adding 
a separate dedication at the end of the poem and inserting an address to the emperor 
in the text itself. The mere feat of dedicating such a poem to the emperor, and having it 
accepted, would have enhanced the reputation and prestige of Psellos as a teacher and a 
figure with influence at court. In this case then, the operation of turning a poem into a 
gift poemis carried out by providing an epilogue, the exact counterpart ofa programma. 


Books as Gifts 


Whatever the spiritual connotations of the literary gift, it may have also entailed a 
tangible aspect. As we have seen with regard to poem 55, the gift of words was also 
offered ‘in hard copy’ The literary gift is therefore able to combine the immateriality 
of words with the tangible value of its written form, eminently so in the most valuable 
literary gift: the book. Books were a frequent gift in Byzantium and, as can be expected, 
many of these books contain an epigram at the beginning or at the end that dedicates the 
book.” I will single out one of them. 

The famous manuscript Paris. Coisl. 79 contains excerpts from homilies of Ioannes 
Chrysostomos and displays several miniatures at the beginning of the manuscript, 
accompanied by epigrams.”® One of these miniatures (on f. 2bis, olim 1r) shows a monk 
pointing with a staff to the book placed on the lectern. This monk, who is identified as 
Sabbas by an inscription above his head, is clearly represented as the donor of the book. 
The figure on his right, an emperor sitting on a throne, is identified by an inscription as 
Nikephoros Botaneiates. However, there are indications that the book was first intended 
to be given to Michael Doukas, and underwent some modifications upon the ascent to 
the throne of Nikephoros and his marriage to Maria of Alania.? Moreover, it has been 





75 Tam grateful for the advice of Prof. Wolfram Hórandner, with whom I discussed this 


possibility at the conference. 


?6 See the contribution of Wolfram Hörandner in this volume. See also Jean Schneider, 


‘La poésie didactique à Byzance: Nicétas d'Héraclée, Bulletin de [Association Guillaume Bude, 58 
(1999): pp. 388-423, esp. pp. 416-423. 


7 "This is testified by the many examples that are to be found in the database of book 


epigrams compiled by Klaas Bentein; see the contribution of Demoen and Bentein in this volume. 


? On these epigrams, see also the contribution of Anneliese Paul in this volume. 


? So Joannis Spatharakis, The Portrait in Byzantine Illuminated Manuscripts (Leiden, 


1976), pp. 112-118. 
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suggested that Sabbas added the epigrams and adapted the miniatures after the book 
had been produced by someone else.? This scenario makes clear that the initiative for 
the creation of this work of art did not come from the emperor, but from courtiers who 
wanted to do him a favour?! 

Above the miniature mentioned, we find the following epigram:? 


Üovc Avdrrwv exce oxymtovyla 

rot HOovats By Enr ras ex vv Ayo 
Kal civ vy TéphOnrt ca) xaípov xpdtet 
gots oixétaus Bpdßeve xetpa mhovoiar. 


Oh you famous sceptre-bearer of the height of rulers, 
be charmed by the delights from words, 
rejoice at heart, applaud gladly, 


and reward your servants with a generous hand. 


In this case, explicit mention of donor and recipient was not necessary, since the 
miniature provided those identifications. The epigram complements the image, stating 
the expectations implied with the gift. The words ‘generous hand’ (yzipa mhovoiav) do 
not leave much room for imagination: our poet expects some financial recompense for 
his services. Again, this poem distances itself from the main text by means of its physical 
outlook: the epigraphic style of the majuscule letter highlights its use as a paratext. 

It has to be noted that while this book in itself was a precious, even sumptuous gift, 
the pleasure that the gift can bring is here said to be provoked by words. The reward 
that is projected is therefore a logical consequence of the admiration that these words 
provoke, not a remuneration of the material value of the book. 


Exquisite Gifts 


In many ofthe foregoing examples, the use of poetry can be explained from the tradition 
of the epigram.? The poetic outlook of these epigrams helped to recognize them as 
paratexts, and, applied to gifts, it made sure that they were perceived as the dedication of 
the gift. As such, these epigrams naturally belong to the long tradition of the genre of the 
dedicatory epigram, of which the conventional structures are tailored to actual needs. 
However, the use of poetry in connection with gifts may have another motivation 
that is harder to pin down: poetry also adds a particular touch to a gift, whether the gift 





9 Carmen-Laura Dumitrescu, "Remarques en marge du Coislin 79: Les trois eunuques et le 


problème du donateur’ Byz, 57 (1987): pp. 32-45. 
3M Ibid. p. 34. 


32 "The poem is edited in Spatharakis, Portrait, p. 108. 


9 See also the ‘epigrammatic habit’ described by Paul Magdalino elsewhere in this volume. 
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itself is poetic or not. This particular touch is one of a refined taste, a sense of common 
celebration that only a few could appreciate. 

This common celebration of gifts finds otherwise its foremost literary expression in 
epistolography: letters express gratitude for received gifts, or accompany gifts sent to a 
friend. In fact, quite a few poems by Christophoros are perfectly comparable with these 
kinds of letters. Poem 43 thanks his friend Niketas Synadenos for the gift of bandages 
for his sore feet. Poem 45 accompanies a gift of fresh jars (with aromatic wine?)™ for a 
friend in summertime; also here, the poet proclaims the pothos with which the gift is 
given. Poem 64 accompanies a book (and perhaps more - the poem is greatly damaged) 
given to protopapas Ioannes. Poems 66 and 67 accompany the gift of a golden apple for 
a certain Eudokia, written on behalf of a friend. Poems 87 and 88 reject in a playful 
sophistic manner first a gift of grapes and then a gift of figs from a friend. Poem 94 
thanks a certain Leo for the mesisklia he has sent;? from a fragmentary line, we can infer 
that Christophoros thanks Leon for the affection (K 94.4: atopy) he has shown with 
this gift. Poem 110 is coupled with some wine sent to a certain Kosmas. Poem 117 is sent 
along with some perfume of roses to the monk Athanasios, suggesting that Athanasios 
might pass the gift along to other friends. 

These poems, except maybe for the enigmatic pair 66 and 67, are conceived as letters 
that accompany or respond to gifts sent from afar: the titles frequently use the verb ‘send’ 
(ànostéMw or méutw) in reference to the gifts, although the poems themselves designate 
them more expressly as ‘gifts’ (S@pov: K 45.1, K 117.1, d6o1ç: K 43.6). The poems display 
the same conventional motives as letters written to thank people for gifts, such as the 
joy of receiving (see K 45.3: obv Ydovf ... Zë at kapdias), and ad hoc explanations of the 
hidden meaning of gifts (so 43, 87, 88, and possibly implied in K 64.2 xexpuuuévnv). 

However, two ‘gift poems join the discourse of gifts of words with these conventions 
of friendly, elegant gift exchanges, by focusingon the poem as an autonomous gift. Poems 
115 and 124 are both written (perhaps not by accident) on the occasion of popular 
celebrations. These are the broumalion, celebrated in November, and the kalandai, the 
first days of the year.” Both celebrations (which were officially condemned) included 
exuberant merrymaking and masquerades. They were also appropriate moments to 
exchange gifts. 

Poem 124 is written on the occasion of the kalandai. The poem is badly damaged: 
only the even-numbered verses are extant. From its fragmented title, we can only 
conclude that it was addressed to a friend on this festive first day of the year. In verse 2, 
Christophoros refers to ‘salutations for friends’ (de&isoeig poç bihouc). In verse 6, he 
unveils the gift he is to present to his friend. 'Here you are, I give you these words as a 
gift’ (idod ddwy tobade Zopa Tods Aöyovg), and in verse 8, he specifies, ‘I create rhythms 
of words with my writing pen’ (ypapñç kaùduw pyydtwy tek® xpórovc). In the next 
readable verse, he asks his friend to accept these words on this festive day of the kalandai 





34 Forthe question of the exact content of the gift, see Crimi, Canzoniere, pp. 89-90. 


5 Tt is not known what these yecioxdu are, cf. LBG, sw. 'uecto dud: ‘eine Speise? 


36 For these feasts, see ODB, s.v. Broumalion’ and 'Calends. See also poem 18 of Psellos, 


written on the occasion of the kalandai. 
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(K 124.10: £y tH kadavdav mpoc8£yov vovunvia), and he concludes his poem by stating 
that nothing in life is better than this gift: dM’ 099" Seet ri BéAriov toutou Boc. 

Words are the kind of gift Christophoros declares he is giving. We can assume that 
the gift in question is in fact this very poem. The word xpóroc (K 124.8) may refer to 
the beating rhythm of verse," and the words tovade tobs Àóyouç (K 124.6) may point 
to this very poem and not to another piece of literature, as Crimi suggests;** this may 
be concluded from the present tense of tea xpórovc (K 124.8). In any event, the proud 
declaration of Christophoros that he gives verse as a gift, while he was conscious that 
others gave material presents at this festive occasion, indicates the exquisiteness that 
poetry maintains with respect to other forms of gifts. There might also have been (perhaps 
more explicitly so in the lines that are now lost) an antithesis between the rattling and 
clapping by celebrants of the kalandai, and the poetic rhythm that Christophoros 
creates, both designated with the word xpócoc. In this case, the sound of poetic rhythm 
is, of course, considered superior. 

The same argument, but in a converse way, is to be found in poem 115, bearing the 
title “To his friend Nikephoros, who sent him biscuits during the time of the broumalion’. 
Instead of accompanying a gift, it comments upon the gift of his friend: 


"Ex (utto ue 8659, uù euo 

enol yàp Hdd Bpovndkuov of Aöyoı, 

Ze TPocKLYNTH Kal AaTpEUTÿ To Adyou, 
Toy dE ata\Evrwv TEUNdTWV TİG uot Abyog; 
Aoımöv ye tolvuv ab, yAurds Nucyddpos, 
dels TÒ zung Kal TARTUVAG TÒ GTOUX 

Ta Ò’ odata yAdkaıve kal um TÒ OTua, 

Taig HOovals TEepTMY ue TAY THY pruacov.? 


Greet me with words, not with biscuits! 

Words are for me a sweet broumalion, 

as I am a devotee and worshipper of words. 

What do I gain by the biscuits you sent me? 

So, my sweet Nikephoros, as for you, 

leave the biscuits and open wide your mouth, 
sweeten my ears, and not my mouth, 

by entertaining me with the pleasures of your words. 


Nikephoros is rebuked - in a playful way, of course - for not living up to the intellectual 
ideal. Again, ‘normal’ material gifts are contrasted, and found inferior, to the immaterial 
literary gift that is presented here as a source of purely intellectual pleasure. The slight 





5 See Marc Lauxtermann, ‘The Velocity of Pure Iambs. Byzantine Observations on the 


Metre and Rhythm of the Dodecasyllable’ JOB, 48 (1998): pp. 9-33, esp. pp. 24-25. 


38 Crimi, Canzoniere, p. 164. 
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protestation against material gifts in favour of literary gifts (as in poems 115 and 124) 
was already a opos in epistolography.? The idea concords with the claim of Mauropous 
in poem 28, the programma to the oration for the angels: instead of material gifts, his 
love for learning incites him to give words. Moreover, ‘delights of words (K 115.8: 
Ndovals THY Pnudrwv) is the expression that also occurs in the book epigram of Sabbas. 
Christophoros does nothing other than appeal to a widely accepted idea. 

In these two poems, Christophoros implies that the taste for words is not shared by 
everybody: only a literary gift is suitable for him, as he is a 'devotee and worshipper of 
words’ (K 115.3), and as ‘nothing is better in life’ (K 124.12). This refined taste is seen 
as the hallmark of a distinct type of individual: the true intellectual. Only this type of 
intellectual is able to recognize the value of those gifts, a value that is not measurable 
by evident material standards. This mutually shared appreciation of the signification of 
such a gift forges exclusive bonds that hold the intellectual elite together. 

The poetic form of these gifts adds to this value. The sheer amount of labour invested 
in the composition of prosodic verse would testify to the time and energy one is willing 
to give to someone else. The effort to curb verse in the obsolete quantitative prosodic 
pattern, at first sight needless, can be considered a token of the prothumia or pothos with 
which a gift is given. Christophoros asserts the metric artistry of this undertaking in a 
conscious way: ‘I produce rhythms of words with my writing pen’ (K 124.8). It appears 
that his intention is to polish his letters to such a degree that he shapes them in poetry, 
turning them into still more valuable gifts. 

In conclusion, the discourse of *words as a gift' is a powerful one that celebrates 
the common taste of these circles of intellectuals and confirms the relevance of their 
skills. Even in quite blunt proposals for exchange, as in Psellos poem 16, there is a 
strong appeal to an appreciation of the labours needed to master these skills. The stress 
on the artistic quality and spiritual signification of the poetic gift permits these poets to 
project it into a graceful sphere of exchange where gifts and counter-gifts are represented 
as spontaneous acts of admiration, compelled by a shared sensibility to the delights 
of logoi. The powerful people in society, although perhaps not the most intellectually 
sophisticated, nevertheless partake of the prestige that accompanies these exchanges, if 
only by accepting the gift (and, obviously, by creating the appropriate material framework 
to make these gifts possible). The discourse of the gift of words, moreover, permits the 
creation of bonds, but also exclusions. While evoking a paradisiacal world of mutually 
appreciated aesthetics, it also helps to guard this paradise against the boorish intruder. 
Poetry, therefore, is not only an innocent pastime of government officials; it is also a 
social tool that does not fail to be effective. 





40 Apostolos Karpozelos, “Realia in Byzantine Epistolography X-XIIc, BZ, 77 (1984): 


pp. 20-37, here pp. 20-21. 
2 On the sociological impact of ‘taste’ and the process of making intellectual or cultural 
skills socially relevant, see Pierre Bourdieu, La distinction: critique sociale du jugement (Paris, 
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Chapter 4 
The Byzantine Didactic Poem - 
A Neglected Literary Genre? 
A Survey with Special Reference to the 
Eleventh Century 


Wolfram Hörandner 


Aut prodesse volunt aut delectare poetae | aut simul et iucunda et idonea dicere vitae. With 
these words of his Ars poetica (333f.) Horace shows in an acute way what poetry can 
achieve. It can be useful or pleasant, and it can also combine the two elements. Goethe, 
in his short treatise ‘Über das Lehrgedicht”! (‘On the didactic poem’), expresses a similar 
idea, stating ‘Alle Poesie soll belehrend sein, aber unmerklich’ (‘Any poetry shall be 
didactic, but in a hidden way’). And the German classic continues that it does not make 
sense to add didactic as a fourth kind of poetry to the existing three, that is, lyric, epic and 
dramatic. For him didactic poetry is ‘ein Mittelgeschöpf zwischen Poesie und Rhetorik’ 
(‘a creation between poetry and rhetoric’). Here a conception is underlying which we 
find time and again in modern publications, the distinction between the didactic poem 
in the narrow sense on the one hand and poems with didactic elements on the other. 

Considering the rich amount of didactic poetry of any kind and any level within the 
whole of Byzantine literature, it may be astonishing that up to now no publication exists 
devoted to this branch of literature in a comprehensive way. To mention a significant 
example, there is no relevant entry in the index to Hunger’s handbook,” although of 
course Hunger deals with many didactic texts in both verse and prose. On the other 
hand, the Lexikon des Mittelalters contains, within the article Lebrhafte Literatur, a 
substantial sub-article Byzantinische Literatur, written by Christian Hannick? The 
author has assembled a great number of authors and works, and it does not matter 
that some of the works mentioned, while being of a didactic character, can scarcely be 
regarded as didactic poems in the strict sense. 

The situation is quite different with ancient literature and medieval Latin literature. 
There the phenomenon is too important to be neglected — suffice it to mention authors 





l Goethes nachgelassene Werke 9 (Stuttgart/ Tübingen, 1833), pp. 154-156. 

2 
1978). 

3 Lexikon des Mittelalters V (Munich/Zürich, 1991), pp. 1827-1844: 'Lehrhafte Literatur’; 
pp. 1842-1844: XV. “Byzantinische Literatur’ (Christian Hannick). 


Herbert Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner (2. vols, Munich, 
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as prominent as Hesiod, Aratos, Vergil or Lucretius. It may be also due to the increasing 
interest in literary Gebrauchsformen that in recent decades a number of publications 
have been devoted to didactic literature in Antiquity and Middle Ages, in a quest for 
new and adequate theoretical approaches to this type of literature.* Questions of generic 
character and definition are discussed controversially - no wonder, given that no clear 
and distinct statements on this issue exist in antiquity, so that possible definitions can 
only be obtained by extrapolation from the texts themselves. Ancient theoreticians tend 
to deny either the poctic or the didactic character of didactic poetry. On the one hand, 
Aristotle states that Empedocles is not a poet, but a scientist, and on the other hand 
Cicero finds that Aratos is not competent in astronomy, although he wrote skilfully on 
the subject? These authors are representatives of the aut — aut argumentation just like 
Horace in the verses quoted at the beginning. 

Bernd Effe makes a distinction between a formal and a more content-oriented 
type of didactic poetry. In the formal type the masterly handling of the poetic form 
dominates, whereas the content-oriented type focuses primarily on scientific truth and 
precision, the poetic form just serving as a means for better transmitting the contents. 
Between these two types, according to Effe, there exists a third one, which he calls the 
transparent type; it is characterized by the attempt to make the dignity of the subject 
transparent by the sublime form. 

Katharina Volk’ postulates four criteria which, according to her, have to be met 
when speaking of a didactic poem: 


* "Explicit didactic intent 

° The ‘teacher-student constellation’ 

° ‘Poetic self-consciousness' 

° ‘Poetic simultaneity, that is, the creation of a dramatic illusion of a lesson actually 
in progress as the poem progresses. 





£ Leif Ludwig Albertsen, Das Lehrgedicht. Eine Geschichte der antikisierenden Sachepik in 
der neueren deutschen Literatur mit einem unbekannten Gedicht Albrecht von Hallers (Aarhus, 
1967); Bernhard Fabian, ‘Das Lehrgedicht als Problem der Poetik’, in Hans Robert Jauß (ed.), 
Die nicht mehr schönen Künste. Grenzphänomene des Asthetischen (Munich, 1968), pp. 67-89 
(discussion: pp. 549-557); Bernhard Sowinski, Lehrhafte Dichtung des Mittelalters (Stuttgart, 
1971); Bernd Effe, Dichtung und Lehre. Untersuchungen zur Typologie des antiken Lehrgedichts 
(Munich, 1977); Thomas Haye, Das lateinische Lehrgedicht im Mittelalter (Leiden, 1997); 
Katharina Volk, The Poetics of Latin Didactic. Lucretius, Vergil, Ovid, Manilius (Oxford, 2002), 
inaccessible for me; here cited following the review of E.J. Kenney in Bryn Mawr Classical Review 
2003.01.26; Marietta Horster and Christiane Reitz (eds), Wissensvermittlung in dichterischer 
Gestalt (Stuttgart, 2005). 

^ Arist. Poet. 1447b; Cic. De orat. 1, 69; c£. DNP VII (Stuttgart/ Weimar, 1999), pp. 26-32: 
‘Lehrgedichr’ (R. Gl[ei]). 

° Effe, Dichtung, pp. 30-33. 

7 Volk, Poetics. 
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These criteria are also applicable to Byzantine didactic poetry, as is Effe’s typological 
model (formal — content-oriented — transparent). 

Before discussing in detail some examples from eleventh-century Byzantium, a few 
words may be said about a type of didactic text that normally does not enjoy great 
esteem. I refer to the so-called mnemonic verses, which are generally neglected and 
often even excluded from the realm of literature. In general surveys they are often 
omitted or, if treated at all, just mentioned marginally in a few words. Because of 
their purely technical and informative contents they are generally denied any literary 
character. Effe devotes a short excursus to hem. P which he closes with the significant 
words: 'Sie stellen eine Gebrauchsform des Unterrichts, nicht aber eine Form der 
Literatur dar’ (“They are a form of usage of instruction, not of literature.) Byzantinists 
may be reminded of Alexander Kazhdan and his rigorous judgement about what is 
literature and what is not. 

Regarding Byzantine didactic poetry, examples exist from practically all centuries. 
The genre reaches a certain culmination in the eleventh and twelfth centuries — suffice 
it to mention here Michael Psellos, Niketas of Herakleia and Philippos Monotropos for 
the eleventh century, John Tzetzes for the twelfth. The subjects treated are manifold. 
They include (in alphabetical order and without claiming completeness) antiquity, 
astrology, chronography, ethics, grammar, jurisprudence, mathematics, medicine, 
rhetoric, theology. 

As to their metrical form, from the eleventh century onwards the favourite metre 
is the political verse, followed by the dodecasyllable. The hymnographic model of the 
canon is not used very much, at least in poems written by known authors of the eleventh 
century - in this respect Niketas of Herakleia with his orthographical canons is an 
exception, as is Christopher Mitylenaios, if we include his metrical synaxaria in the list 
of didactic poems. Let us now have a look at the most prominent authors and some of 
their works.? 


Michael Psellos 


Michael Psellos is, together with Niketas of Herakleia, the most prolific didactic poet 
of his time, and obviously the most versatile. Westerink's edition? contains under the 
heading Didactica maiora nine titles, and another six under Didactica minora. It may be 
added that among the poems which Westerink classified convincingly as spuria, a dozen 
are of didactic character. 





š — Effe Dichtung, pp. 231-233. 
? Very useful remarks on eleventh-century poetry in general and on Psellos’ didactic 
poems in particular are provided by Floris Bernard, "Ihe circulation of poetry in eleventh-century 
Byzantium; in Savvas Neocleous (ed.), Papers from tbe First and Second Postgraduate Forums in 
Byzantine Studies: Sailing to Byzantium, Trinity College Dublin, 16-17 April 2007 and 15-16 
May 2008 (Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 2009), pp. 145-162. 


10 Leendert G. Westerink (ed.), Michael Psellus. Poemata (Stuttgart/Leipzig, 1992). 
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The criteria regarded as crucial for didactic poems are fulfilled. Information on 
the respective topics prevails, yet a certain formal quality is also achieved, at least 
in the didactica maiora. The didactic intention — in form and content - is evident. 
If a teacher-student relationship (be it real or fictitious) is regarded as a constitutive 
element of didactic poetry, the titles of Psellos poems may provide convincing 
indications. According to the manuscript titles eight of the nine maiora are addressed 
to an emperor, the manuscripts speaking partly of Konstantinos Monomachos, partly 
of Michael Doukas. In some cases the emperors names vary from manuscript to 
manuscript, which Westerink understands in the sense that the author dedicated the 
poem first to the one, then to the other emperor." In the text itself, the dedication to 
an emperor is corroborated by inserted addresses like äva&, 8éotovo, orebndöpe. When 
reading the name of an emperor as addressee, one would a priori think ofa patron rather 
than of a pupil. Yet the one does not exclude the other necessarily. In one case (poem 
6: Grammatica), some of the manuscripts, including the central Psellos-codex Paris. 
gr. 1182, declare in the title that the poem was written for Michael Doukas on behalf 
of his father in order to introduce the son in the study of the sciences by simple and 
pleasant verses (ote Sid Tç ebicoAo Kal THs HOUT TOS &veyOfvou Todrov elc THY HAO Ho 
Tov émotypOv). Probably fcrc refers to the verse form in general, and edxoAia to the 
political verse in particular. A similar declaration is also to be found in some of the 
manuscripts of poem 8 (Synopsis legum). 

In the lengthy inscription of poem six, the formulation Zövorng ... wep ttov TAY 
ëmiornuæy deserves some attention. It can hardly refer to the poem on grammar alone 
but rather to a group of poems forming together a kind of synopsis of all disciplines. So 
poems three to seven (or three to eight) could be regarded as forming a whole. This is 
corroborated by the xoi in the initial verses of poems three and four (3 A£yov Kai tov 
Beuélioy x&v Kad’ Auge doyudrav; 4 Tivwoxe kal tov Apıdudv àv lepdv cvvddwv). Perhaps 
it is not too far-fetched to interpret this xol as referring to a preceding poem, although 
we have to be aware that such an interpretation of xaí in the initial verse of a poem is by 
no means compulsory. However, it would be appropriate to the presentation of grammar 
and orthography in poem six as npõtoç abty BeufAuog xo Doc uabyudtwy. So it can be 
argued that initially there was a group of poems focusing on education as a whole, with 
poem six at its head. The manuscript tradition does not help, because the poems are 
transmitted in different manuscripts, the famous codex Paris. gr. 1182 containing only 
poems six and seven. 

In poem 1 (De inseriptionibus Psalmorum) the underlying ancestor of three closely 
related manuscripts omitted any reference to the emperor in the title, obviously on 
purpose: it also replaced consistently the relevant vocatives in the text (1 Séomoté pov, 
17, 37, 292 &va£, 293 oredndöpe) with other, more neutral words, leaving out also the 
whole epilogue (292-302) obviously directed to an emperor (c£, beside the above- 
mentioned epithets, v. 301 x&yà ouvavafioouu poç Tag oùç érravddouc). It is hard to 
decide whether these adaptations were made by a later teacher or — more plausibly — by 
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the author himself, who used the poem in his own teaching, this time suppressing any 
mention of its former imperial recipient. 

Poem 2 (Im Canticum) begins with some dedicatory verses. In his love for 
knowledge (tò dihouxBès tò cóv), the emperor (according to manuscript titles 
Konstantinos Monomachos, Michael Doukas or even Nikephoros Botaneiates) has 
asked for an explanation and exegesis of the unusual and manifold (tv Eévyy xoi 
toxiny) Canticum canticorum. The author follows this imperial order and presents, 
trusting in God, the exegesis of the whole Canticum in simple and ordinary words (the 
idea is resumed at the end of the poem). I shall not dwell here on the words Sage 
Troy cot cv dodrun, which do not correspond exactly with reality (Luciano Bossina 
has recently discussed this problem in detail).'? I just want to comment a little on the 
words év &mkovorarang Aébeor Kal ratnuabeuuévois. Of course this is an exordial topos 
of modesty, for in fact style and vocabulary are not particularly simple. Yet these 
words deserve being taken seriously. They express the author's aim to make the reader 
acquainted with the strange world of the Canticum by transposing it into a familiar 
linguistic level. The word karnpaevuevog must not be understood in a pejorative sense, 
its meaning is rather ‘clear, ‘comprehensible’, ‘common’ In a similar sense it is used 
by Konstantinos Porphyrogennetos at the beginning of De administrando imperio: 
cadet Kal varnuakeuntvw Adyw xal olov sif péovti mel kal ämhoïx®. Psellos himself 
juxtaposes the four ancient dialects with a fifth one, that is, tv ouv#ôn Kal Kowny Kal 
karnuabevuévny (in poem 6, line 6). Here it will not be far from truth to take all these 
three terms together as a periphrastic way of designating one and the same linguistic 
unit, the Koine. 

As to its contents, it has been shown by various scholars that the exegesis of Psellos 
closely follows Gregorios of Nyssa.” Originality is not to be found, and indeed Psellos 
aim was not originality, but literary shaping. In this way he followed, as in many other 
places, his basic principle of harmony between contents and form, with other words 
harmony between philosophy and theology on the one hand and rhetoric on the other. 

In poem 3 (De dogmate) the author summarizes Christian dogma and explains terms 
like oùola, iméctaoi, and so forth. In the three concluding verses he says that while for 
an emperor knowledge of many things is necessary, knowledge of dogma is of primary 
importance because this is beginning and basis (¿px? xol xpwríc) of imperial status. 





12 Thanks are due to Floris Bernard who made this suggestion at the conference. See also his 
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Here the double role of the emperor becomes clear. He is the patron, and at the same 
time he receives instruction. 

Poem 4 (De conciliis) is of a very systematic character: for each of the seven ecumenical 
councils, Psellos names the place, the ruling emperor, normally also the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, the number of council-fathers, important persons (for example, for 
Constantinople I Gregorios of Nazianzos, for Ephesus Kyrillos of Alexandria) and finally 
the condemned heresies and their heads. As a curiosity Westerink prints some verses 
contained in a single manuscript that continues the series until the council of Florence. 
It is not only chronology that immediately demonstrates that these verses are to be 
classified as spurious, for their author, although following Psellos' formal model not 
unskilfully, presents himself as a fervent Aatwögpwv. 

Poem 5 (De nomocanone) is basically limited to an enumeration of ecumenical and 
local synods, in each case mentioning the number of enacted canons. The poem closes 
with some verses on the book itself, the xomocanon, and on canonical punishments. 

Ihe first part (vv. 1-269, roughly half the poem) of poem 6 (Grammatica) is 
derived from Dionysios Thrax and commentaries on this author; the second part 
(vv. 270—490) contains explanations of rare words. We have already mentioned the title, 
with its indications that the poem was ordered by the emperor for the use of his son, 
and also the beginning of the poem where the addressee — apparently the emperor's 
son - is advised to attach great importance to grammar and orthography, because 
this study forms the basis of sciences. Then follow statements about the five dialects: 
Aeolian, Ionian, Attic, Dorian - and the Koine. After giving some examples of different 
forms of a given word in the different dialects, Psellos recommends using the Koine and 
despising the other dialects (vvv uot uévnv Siwxe, THY Ò’ Am katappóver). This may 
sound somewhat astonishing at first sight, given the high esteem generally accorded 
to the use of Attic (ärruciterv) by the Byzantines. However, here the author does not 
speak of ambitious highbrow literary texts, but of linguistic realism, that is, the level 
of language appropriate to didactic texts. In this respect Psellos follows the principle 
expressed by Konstantinos Porphyrogennetos:!6 Où yàp émtdetEw kaMıypadias ñ ppdoews 
Arruciouévns Kal TO ómpp£vov dioykodang Kal H¥yov moon Eonodönon, de ua Xov did 
Koç Kal kadwunnuevng Anayyeilas dáta cot Eonevon, rep olouct delv oe uù &yvoety. 
The commentaries on Dionysios Thrax also speak of five dialects, and in a scholion we 
read kon, Art mévres ypousda ota." 

The words are listed in a roughly alphabetical order (according to the initial 
characters; no antistoichia), with some addenda towards the end. In most cases - in fact 
in nearly all of them - a verse contains two glosses, each together with a synonym, and 
nothing more. Rarely do we encounter a more detailed explanation. Taking account 
of the criteria of didactic poetry mentioned above, we can confirm the existence of a 
didactic intention, and a teacher- pupil relation is also realized. However, despite the 





16 Konstantinos Porphyrogennetos, De administrando imperio, p. 48, 1, 10-13. 


U Alfred Hilgard (ed.), Grammatici Graeci (Leipzig, 1901), vol. L3, pp. 292-442, at 
pp. 309-329. Nearly identical wording in Gregorios Korinthios, De dialectis, ed. Gottfried 
Heinrich Schäfer (Leipzig, 1811), p. 12. 
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verse form it is difficult to attribute any /iterary ambition to this part of the poem. It is 
merely a list of synonyms, as in the lexica, with the only difference that they are arranged 
in an adequate way to make them fit into the political verse. 

The author closes with the statement that, though there are many other obscure 
words (oxotaïa), those presented here are sufficient. 

Poem 7 (Rhetorica) gives a survey of the corpus Hermogenianum. Again in the first 
three verses the addressee is advised to keep in mind the importance ofthe subject matter. 
When he is familiar with rhetoric, he will have strength of word, grace of speech and 
persuasiveness in his enterprises — all of these are elements crucial for an emperor. And 
in the five concluding verses the author praises his own texvööpıov in a really rhetorical 
attitude: it is concise and lucid, and it is YAvxötyrog &váusotov, yáprroc TeTANTUEVOY, | 
HOverréc, HSúpIoyyov, Bëuuel Se extorwe (‘full of pleasure and grace, with pleasant words, 
pleasant sound and extraordinarily pleasant tune’). The addressee will draw profit from 
the learned game. 

I leave aside the voluminous Synopsis legum (poem 8) and add some remarks on 
poem 9 (De medicina). This is the only one among the Didactica maiora that is written 
entirely in dodecasyllables, and this could be due, in a sense, to the audience, for this 
poem is also the only one in this group without any dedication to an emperor or any 
mention whatsoever of an emperor. Yet there are some verses (vv. 531-537, after the 
passage about the urine) where the author speaks about his intention and the audience 
he wants to reach: he does not intend to treat everything in detail, but to give his friends, 
that is, grammarians, orators and philosophers, a small taste of the art of medicine, so 
that by love of the pleasure of the metron they also seize, together with the metron, the 
elements of the art of medicine. The poem, then, is directed neither to specialists nor 
to students, but to an educated circle. Its aim is not completeness, as would be the case 
with a handbook for specialists, but an insight into the discipline. The metrical form 
will help appreciation of the contents. This presupposes that the metre itself is loved for 
its aesthetic value (vàc yápıtaç Tod uétpou). Only then will it be able to rouse interest in 
the discipline. 

In contrast to the great majority of the Didactica maiora, for which the poet has 
chosen the simple and comprehensible form of the political verse, the six minora are 
entirely written in dodecasyllables. There, in few verses, questions of detail from various 
disciplines are treated: the parable of the leaven from Matt 13.33 (10), the moonstruck 
(that is, epileptic) from Matt 17.15 (11),an impediment to marriage (12), movements of 
the sky and of the soul (13), the iambic metre (14, attribution uncertain) and questions 
of diet (15, equally not quite certain). One of the poems (12: De matrimonio prohibito) 
is dedicated to the emperor Michael, whereas here and there an anonymous, perhaps 
fictitious reader is addressed by words like Bélniote (10.1), Aáßng (12.2), ¿xau (12.4), 
ebpots (13.3) or äpiornoov (15.2). 
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Poem 14 is an instruction how to write correct iambs, directed to a probably 
fictitious floc. However, the attribution of this poem to Psellos is far from certain. 
According to Westerink,” Psellos is called the author only in three late and closely 
related manuscripts. Another manuscript bears the note tod uovayod xupoo Iwavvıklov, 
though in a hand different from that of the text; the remaining manuscripts transmit 
the verses without an author's name. According to a note by Gallavotti,” the attribution 
to a certain Ioannikios is corroborated by Cod. Vat. Pal. gr. 92 (late thirteenth century), 
which had escaped Westerink’s attention. Taking this into account we could identify 
the author of the poem with Ioannikios, teacher and writer of oédy in the circle 
surrounding Theodore Prodromos.?? 

Obviously the poem has a mnemotechnic function. This is also true of some of 
the spuria in Westerink's edition, particularly poems 90 (In XII apostolos) and 92 (De 
Ulixis erroribus). Poems 67 (Ad monachum superbum) and 68 (Ad eundem) are not 
didactic poems in the strict sense, they are defamatory poems. Yet they are so full 
of philological erudition that one can attribute them a didactic character in a wider 
sense. Since Krumbacher?! it has been communis opinio that these verses cannot be a 
work of Psellos, because in one passage (68.81) Psellos himself, together with a couple 
of other prominent poets — (George) Pisides, Christophoros (Mitylenaios), Leon 
(probably Choirosphaktes) and Theophylaktos (of Bulgaria) - is mentioned as already 
deceased. But who can be the real author of these verses? At any rate it has to be an 
author very familiar with philology. Should we think of Niketas of Herakleia? Or of 
Gregory Pardos? Or of the above-mentioned monk Ioannikios? By the aggressive tone 
one is reminded of John Tzetzes, but since not only the addressee, but also the author 
is a monk, Tzetzes has to be ruled out. The same applies to Theodore Prodromos. The 
question remains open. What we can say with certainty is just that the two poems are 
not genuine works of Psellos.” 





18 Westerink, Poemata, p. XXII. 
1? Carlo Gallavotti, ‘Nota sulla schedografia di Moscopulo e suoi precedenti fino a Teodoro 
Prodromo; BollClass, 11/4 (1983): pp. 3-35, at p. 22. 

20 Theodoros Prodromos, ed. W. Hórandner, Theodoros Prodromos. Historische Gedichte 
(Vienna, 1974), pp. 492-494 (poems 61 and 62); Ioannis Vassis, ‘Graeca sunt, non leguntur. 
Zu den schedographischen Spielereien des Theodoros Prodromos, BZ, 86/87 (1993-1994): 
pp. 1-19, at p. 7. 

?! Karl Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur (Munich, 1897), pp. 440— 
441. 
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A detailed interpretation of them, prepared by Anneliese Paul and myself, has just 
appeared in MG, 11 (2011): pp. 107-137. 
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Ioannes Mauropous 


Ioannes Mauropous was one of the great teachers of his time. However, when focusing 
on didactic poems in the narrow sense,? we have to do with one work only. A number 
of rather late manuscripts transmit a poem on etymology in dodecasyllables, which 
is ascribed to the metropolitan of Euchaita. Paul de Lagarde published it on the basis 
of two manuscripts." From the abrupt ending in both manuscripts one could draw 
the conclusion that the text was not complete in their common ancestor. Some years 
after Lagarde, R. Reitzenstein published the poem again, this time using two other 
manuscripts, one of them containing a much longer text (476 verses compared with 
208 in Lagarde). A. Karpozelos mentions another four manuscripts,” without giving 
any information about which one contains the full text and which the abridged version. 

The explanations in the poem are concise, but mostly more detailed than in Psellos’ 
list ofrare words. In Psellos, as a rule the mention ofa synonym was regarded as sufficient. 
Here, on the contrary, the etymological derivations are given more space. The material 
is arranged according to contents: sky and air, man, animals, plants and trees. Towards 
the end of the poem the poet informs his audience that bitter labours (rixpoi zóvot) had 
forced him to end this pleasant work abruptly (tov yAvxbv Todrov móvov). So even the 
longer version is not the realization of the authors initial concept. 

Reitzenstein presented an in-depth inquiry on the place of the poem within the 
tradition of Greek etymologica.” If I am right, its authenticity has never been disputed. 
However, when reading the text some doubts may arise on metrical grounds: the number 
of violations of the laws of prosody is unusually high, which is surprising in the case ofa 
learned author like Mauropous. Almost all of the violations occur in every manuscript 
used so far. In some cases (but by no means in all) the relevant word does not fit into the 
iambic trimeter, and in a poem of this type words cannot be changed at will. The author 
probably felt free to take this prosodical liberty in this particular, very technical poem. 
This is also the explanation of the discrepancy offered by Kuhn 2 





?  Hannick, “Byzantinische Literatur, mentions a poem by Mauropous on laws. Perhaps he 


means L 30 IIpéypauua eig rod vóuovc, which, however, has hardly a didactic character. 


^ P, de Lagarde (ed.), Iohannis Euchaitorum metropolitae quae in codice vaticano graeco 676 


supersunt (Göttingen, 1882), pp. VIII-XV. 


# Richard Reitzenstein, M. Terentius Varro und Johannes Mauropus von Euchaita. Eine 


Studie zur Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft (Leipzig, 1901), pp. 3-30. 

26 Apostolos Karpozelos, ZyuBoly zz uehéry Tod Blov xai Tod Zonen vo Twávvy Mavpónroðoç 
(Ioannina, 1982), p. 75. 

2 Reitzenstein, Varro und Mauropus; Richard Reitzenstein, Geschichte der griechischen 
Etymologika. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Philologie in Alexandria und Byzanz (Leipzig, 1897), 
pp. 173-189. 

?5 Friedrich Kuhn, Symbolae ad doctrinae mpl diypévev historiam pertinentes (Bratislava, 
1892), p. 63: ‘In componendo hoc carmine Ioannes facere non poterat, quin cas leges metricas 
quas in carminum corpore illo perficiendo accurate observavit identidem violaret, quod vel ea de 


quibus disputavit vocabula metro iambico non satisfaciebant vel originationis explicandae causa 
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Niketas of Herakleia 


Niketas of Herakleia, 6 tod Zepp@v, is the author ofa number of didactic poems, some of 
them written in political verse or dodecasyllables, some in the form of liturgical poetry. 
Although he is well known, especially as the author of chains (catenae), many questions 
remain open, in particular concerning his works of secular content. A first attempt to 
shed light on questions of authenticity and patronage has been made by Anna Maria 
Guglielmino.” In recent years progress has been achieved by some important articles.?? 
Bram Roosen gives a clear survey of Niketas’ ceuvre, questions of attribution and so 
forth. Jean Schneider also deals with questions of the tradition and structure of the 
whole corpus and gives some useful information on stylistic practice in the different 
poems. Theodora Antonopoulou concentrates on the orthographical canons, which she 
plans to present in a critical edition. Here I want merely to communicate a few remarks 
on some of the didactic poems. 

In contrast to the versatility of Psellos, Niketas concentrates almost exclusively on 
grammar, including orthography and lexicography. In a poem of 100 dodecasyllables 
dealing with the nouns ending with ail Niketas begins with the remark that although 
it is time to go to sleep he wants to stay awake for the sake of his pupils (rude). The 
night will investigate the ending with zy, he says, using a little pun (ñ vdË òè tod võ 
Aaf), And at the end of the poem he resumes and extends this little joke: ‘But now 
off to bed (à ümvotéov), for with God the work has come to an end; you, my dear 
children, bring together male and female gender and create your works (robo Adyous) 
like well-behaved children‘. 

Another poem on grammar contains 1087 political verses, preceded by a dedication 
in eight dodecasyllables.? The author addresses a noble youth (IIpàc naida ceuvov 





vocabula qualiacunque ei inserenda erant. I am obliged to Marc Lauxtermann for having drawn 
my attention to this important passage of Kuhn’s study. 

7? Anna Maria Guglielmino, ‘Un maestro di grammatica a Bisanzio nell’ XI secolo e l'epitafio 
per Niceta di Michele Psello, SicGymn, 27 (1974): pp. 421-463. Some of the author's theories 
have been questioned by Roosen (see following note). 

30 Peter Van Deun, ‘Les Diversa capita du pseudo-Maxime et la chaine de Nicétas d'Héraclée 
sur l'Évangile de Matthieu; JÖB, 45 (1995): pp. 19-24; Bram Roosen, “Ihe works of Nicetas 
Heracleensis (6) tod Zeppav) Byz, 69 (1999): pp. 119-144; Jean Schneider, ‘La poésie didactique à 
Byzance: Nicétas d'Héraclée’ Bulletin de Association Guillaume Bude, 58/4 (1999): pp. 388—423; 
Peter Van Deun, ‘Nicétas d'Héraclée: Commentaire sur l'Évangile de S. Matthieu. Édition critique 
du Chapitre 4, Byz, 71 (2001): pp. 517-551; Theodora Antonopoulou, "Ihe Orthographical 
Kanons of Nicetas of Heraclea, JOB, 53 (2003): pp. 171-185. 

31 LE Boissonade (ed.), Anecdota graeca, (Paris, 1831), vol. 3, pp. 323-327. Roosen, "Ihe 
works, p. 125; and Schneider, ‘La poésie’ p. 396, point out that in cod. Barocc. 131 the poem is 
attributed, probably by mistake, to Psellos. 

9  Boissonade, Anecdota graeca, vol. 2, pp. 340-393; C£. Antonio Tovar, "Nicetas of Heraclea 
and Byzantine Grammatical Doctrine’ in Classical Studies Presented to Ben Edwin Perry (Urbana 


(IL), 1969), pp. 223-235. 
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ebyevfj), probably Konstantinos Doukas, son of Michael VIL? Here, too, the night 
plays a part: for the author, the teacher, the small effort of a single night (uucpàç fic 
wc vurtög móvoc) will be a consolation in the troubles of life?* However, the main 
motif of these dedicatory verses is the contrast — or better the interplay — between 
geuvéy and redid, that is, between sublime contents and playful form which probably 
means the metrical form and, at least in this case, particularly the political verse. Time 
and again the pupil is addressed by vocatives like vée (14, 109, 948, 982) or pitate or 
by verbs like un BovAn9gc (28), xóa (65), AdBe (95) and so on. The poem receives a 
learned air from a remarkably high number of quotations of which I counted no less 
than 54; in addition there is a certain number of allusions, partly already recognized by 
Boissonade, partly still awaiting identification. Ancient authors are mentioned in thirty 
places, Homer with six mentions holding the lion's share, followed by Demosthenes 
and Lucian (five mentions each). Other authors: Aphthonios, Appian, Aristophanes, 
Cassius Dio, Dionysios Thrax, Joseph, Isokrates, Libanios, Philostratos, Plutarch. In the 
biblical sphere the psalms predominate (nine references), followed by the Gospels (five 
mentions) and other books of the Old and New Testament (four mentions). Among 
patristic and Byzantine authors Basileios of Caesarea, Gregorios of Nazianzos, Clemens 
of Alexandria and Procopius of Caesarea are mentioned. 

The main subject matter of the poem is the syntax of the four types of words 
(noun, verb, preposition and adverb). In the verses 386—589, a lengthy insertion which 
interrupts the treatise proper, the author complains about the lack of interest in the 
subject matter on the side of his pupils, and only about 200 verses later does he end this 
verbose lamentation by saying 'enough of the bitterness of speech' and declaring that 
he will now bring back the speech to its original character (mpd¢ oyfua ... To mpórepov). 

A poem in 123 political verses on the subjunctive of the aorist (và aöbundtarta)? 
deserves interest insofar as it refers directly to an aspect of school life, namely 
competitions among pupils, which is well-known from other sources.” The poem begins 





95 Roosen, "Ihe works, pp. 126-127. 
34 For this motif, the writing of the poem in a single night, c£. Antonopoulou, "Ihe 
Orthographical Kanons; p. 183. 

? [none of the canons Niketas uses the well-known gnome tott yàp Kai nailer subpövuc. 
Cf. Schneider, ‘La poésie’ p. 412; For parallels see Demetrios A. Chrestides, Mapxizva Avexdora 
(Thessaloniki, 1984), p. 321; Wolfram Hörandner, ‘Autor oder Genus? Diskussionsbeiträge zur 
‘Prodromischen Frage’ aus gegebenem Anlass, ByzS/, 54 (1993): pp. 314-324, at pp. 320-321; 
Lee Francis Sherry, "The Paraphrase of St John attributed to Nonnus, Byz, 66 (1996): pp. 409—430, 
at p. 414. 

36. The text was copied by Spyridon Lamprosand published posthumously in NE, 16 (1922): 
pp. 192-196. In some manuscripts, including the one used by Lampros, the poem is ascribed 
to John Tzetzes. Yet, as in the two earliest manuscripts Niketas 6 tod Xeppóv is mentioned as 
author, this attribution has been widely accepted. Cf. Carl Wendel, "Tzetzes, RE VII A 2 (1948): 
pp. 1959-2011, at pp. 2005-2006; Roosen, ‘The works, p. 127. However Schneider, ‘La poésie’ 
p. 397, maintains the attribution to Tzetzes. 

7 In two poems of Christopher Mitylenaios (K 9 and 10) schedographical &yóvec are 


mentioned; for this and some other competitions cf. Hunger, Literatur, vol. 2, p. 27; Carmelo 
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with the usual opening remark on the games in the political verse (rai&ouev rontog £v 
ortyoıg), which gives comfort in illness” and desperation (uixpourias). Toward the end 
(v. 109-123) the pupil is encouraged to devote himself to learning till late in the night 
(eraypurvov uehéty) in order to defeat his colleagues in the forthcoming &yo. 


Philippos Monotropos 


Finally a few words on the Dioptra of the monk Philippos, commonly called Philippos 
Monotropos, a poem in about 7,000 political verses on various theological issues.” That 
this is a didactic poem, is obvious. Yet there is an essential difference between the Dioptra 
and the poems mentioned so far: it is, as it were, didactic on two levels. Of course the poet- 
teacher addresses his readers and listeners in order to give them theological instruction. 
But he does it using the form of a prosopopoiia, a dialogue between Psyche and Sarx, 
Psyche posing the questions, Sarx giving the instructive answers. When the poet states 
in the prologue that he, uneducated, addresses an uneducated audience (ó &uadng mpd¢ 
äuaBeïç), this refers basically to the rather simple language, and not to contents nor to 
structure; because despite the linguistic simplicity a certain literary ambition is shown 
by the compositional element of prosopopoiia. 


Conclusion 


In this short contribution it was not possible — neither was it my intention - to give an 
exhaustive survey of the Byzantine didactic poem in general; what has been possible is 
‘giving a small taste’ of relevant works dating from the eleventh century. Perhaps some 
aspects became clear. Without doubt zzy Byzantine poetry is in a sense didactic. This 
element passes through all genres defined according to criteria of contents or of form. 
Therefore - in the sense of Goethe’s words quoted in the very beginning - it may be 
unjustified to postulate a separate genre of didactic poetry. Still there are poems that 





Crimi et al., Cristoforo di Mitilene, Canzoniere (Catania, 1983): pp. 56-58; Alexander P. Kazhdan 
and Ann Wharton Epstein, Change in Byzantine culture in the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
(Berkeley/London, 1985): p. 126 point to an &yóv in the presence of the emperor, mentioned by 
Konstantinos Manasses: Konstantin Horna, ‘Eine unedierte Rede des Konstantin Manasses, WS, 
28 (1906): pp. 171-204, at p. 181: l. 264-265, loraral note Kai raì tpopiuois ypauuaruchc Eu 
S8ahuoic Bacthéws yov. 

3? In an unedited poem Niketas speaks about the difficulties caused by his illness: nueig òè 
Bpayvddyot | 008” dvarvety &ouevot u£ya mapà xfi; vócov. The verses are published by Schneider, 
‘La poésie’ p. 414. 

2 For details see the contribution of Eirini Afentoulidou-Leitgeb in this volume. See 
also Eirini Afentoulidou-Leitgeb, ‘Die Prosopopoiia in der Dioptra: Didaktisches Mittel oder 
literarische Charaktere?, in Mihailo Popovié and Johannes Preiser-Kapeller (eds), Junge Römer - 


Neue Griechen (Vienna, 2008), pp. 7-13. 
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share — beyond a general didactic character — some elements which distinguish them as 
a coherent group of texts. In each of these poems the poet addresses a pupil or a group 
of pupils as a teacher. This teacher-pupil relation is always present, be it real or fictitious, 
explicit or implicit. Often, mainly in the introductory parts, stress is laid on simplicity, 
and this is not just a modesty topos — though it is also that — but it is in addition a 
program. The simple and ordinary language is not at all a product of the writer's 
inability, but an expression of his intentions, as is the choice of the political verse, often 
called a game (railew, naısıd). Both — simple language and verse form — are consciously 
chosen means to make the addressee acquainted with a complex subject matter in a 
comprehensible way. When Goethe called didactic poetry ‘ein Mittelgeschöpf zwischen 
Poesie und Rhetorik‘ this can be applied also to Byzantine didactic poetry - and basically 
to the whole of Byzantine poetry. Whichever the decision of the genre-question may 
be, didactic poetry — on all levels - can claim a place within the history of Byzantine 
literature. ^ 





9$ Jam deeply grateful to Marc Lauxtermann for having made accessible for me before 


publication his intriguing and fully convincing observations on the question of pocticality: 
Marc Lauxtermann, ‘Byzantine Didactic Poetry and the Question of Pocticality; in P. Odorico, 
P. Agapitos and M. Hinterberger (eds), ‘Doux Reméde* Poésie et poétique a Byzance (Paris, 2008), 
pp. 37-46. 
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Chapter 5 
The Reader in 


Eleventh-century Book Epigrams 


Klaas Bentein and Kristoffel Demoen 


Tov daxttrors ypåŞ avta, Tov KEKTNWEVOV 
Tov dvayıyaarovra TÙY BißAov Tadrny 
$o) are Tovs pei, ñ «pi ravarylo..! 


In the context of a one-year research project? a database with eleventh-century book 
epigrams has been created, from which we have edited elsewhere several unknown 
poems.’ In the brief comments added to those poems, we made some preliminary 
remarks on the relationship they established between the scribe, the author of the main 
text, and the reader.‘ In the present article we would like to explore this relationship 
further, and focus in particular on the role and position of the reader in this poetic genre. 





1 “The one who has written this book with his fingers, its owner, and its reader: save the 


three of them, most holy Trinity”. Text from Vatic.Pii II gr. 24, f. 315r (a. 1071/2). Based on an 
autopsy of this epigram, we have made some minor improvements to the previous edition by 
Henry Stevenson, Codices manuscripti graeci reginae Suecorum et Pii PP II Bibliothecae Vaticanae 
(Rome, 1888), p. 152. When quoting or editing entire book epigrams, we add a reference to 
the relevant page in Ioannis Vassis, Initia Carminum Byzantinorum (Berlin/New York, 2005). 
Epigrams merely serving as an illustration or a parallel are indicated by their initial verse, according 
to Vassis usage (with corrections of orthographical mistakes). For this epigram, see Vassis, p. 722. 

? This project (funded by the Belgian Research Foundation — Flanders (2007-2008)) 
consisted of collecting and commenting upon as many book epigrams as possible from eleventh- 
century Greck manuscripts. Meanwhile, a larger research project has been financed by the Belgian 
Hercules Foundation — Flanders (2010-2015), aiming at a searchable on-line database of book 
epigrams from the whole Byzantine period, see www.dbbe.ugent.be. 

5 — Klaas Bentein, Floris Bernard, Marc De Groote and Kristoffel Demoen, ‘Book Epigrams 
in Honour of the Church Fathers: Some Inedita from the Eleventh Century, GRBS, 49 (2009): 
pp. 281-294; and ‘New Testament Book Epigrams: Some New Evidence from the Eleventh 
Century, BZ, 103 (2010): pp. 13-23; Klaas Bentein and Floris Bernard, 'A Cycle of Book 
Epigrams in Honour of the Four Evangelists, Scriptorium, 65.2 (2011): pp. 237-249.. 

£ For this issue, see also Catherine Holmes, ‘Written Culture in Byzantium and Beyond: 
Contexts, Contents and Interpretations, in Catherine Holmes and Judith Waring (eds), Literacy, 
Education and Manuscript Transmission in Byzantium and Beyond (Leiden, 2002), p. 2. 
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Some years ago Marc Lauxtermann defined book epigrams as 'poems that 
are intimately related to the production of literary texts and manuscripts? He 
distinguished three types of book epigrams, each focusing on a specific participant of 
the ‘production chain’ of the book: /audatory epigrams praising the author of the text, 
colophon verses (or scribal epigrams) foregrounding the scribe, and dedicatory epigrams 
identifying the owner, commissioner or patron. One could supplement this list with 
three other similar types: title epigrams introducing the text or the (table of contents of 
the) book, miniature epigrams accompanying and commenting upon miniatures’ and 
recommendatory epigrams emphasizing the value of the book - and hence being closely 
related to the laudatory type.? 

Although this more refined categorization has proven its practical use for our own 
database, it is, of course, an artificial distinction, imposed post factum: the labels do not 
correspond to any names used by the Byzantines themselves, unlike the traditional terms 
used by the scribes of the Anthologia Palatina for several types of epigrams.? Moreover, 
there are obvious overlaps between various categories, for example between the scribal 





^ Marc Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry from Pisides to Geometres. Texts and Contexts, 


vol. 1 (Vienna, 2003), p. 197. See also his contribution to this volume, especially footnote. 24, 
where he discusses paratexts in manuscripts. On book epigrams, see also Daniele Bianconi, ‘Et 
le livre s'est fait poésie’ in Paolo Odorico, Panagiotis Agapitos and Martin Hinterberger (eds), 
Doux remède ...' Poésie et poétique a Byzance (Paris, 2009), p. 31: ‘poèmes qui sont en relation 
étroite avec les processus de la production libraire, sur laquelle ils fournissent des informations 
précieuses et dont ils tirent leur inspiration’ 

For example "H riva& 4d tobade tobs Adyous pépet (Vassis, p. 316), which appears on the 
first folium of the Athous Lavra A46 (a. 1060), Oxon. Bodl.gr. 230 (eleventh century), Sinait. gr. 
498 (eleventh century) and Vindobon. Hist. gr. 6 (eleventh century). See Irmgard Hutter, ‘Le copiste 
du métaphraste. On a Centre for Manuscript Production in Eleventh Century Constantinople’ in 
Giancarlo Prato (ed.), /manoseritti greci tra riflessione e dibattito: Atti del V Colloquio Internazionale 


di Paleografia Greca (Cremona, 4-10 ottobre 1998) (Florence, 2000), p. 542. 


7 For example ‘To Gaya samt öde x&v opouévev’ (Vassis, p. 765) which appears on fol. 2° 


of the Marc. gr. 17 (a. 1004). The epigram is edited by Christopher Walter, "Ihe Iconographical 
Sources for the Coronation of Milutin and Simonida at Gra£anica, in C. Walter (ed.), Prayer and 
Power in Byzantine and Papal Imagery (Aldershot, 1993), pp. 193-194. Lauxtermann discusses 
the miniature epigrams in his chapter on ‘Epigrams on works of art, see Lauxtermann, Poetry, 
pp. 191-196. 

š For example “Epedyerau u£v Kapôla vai voto kéyouc’ (Vassis, p. 251), which appears on fol. 
6' of the Athous Lavra A71 (eleventh century). The epigram is edited by Sophronios Eustratiades 
and Spyridon Lavriotis, Catalogue of the Greek Manuscripts in the Library of the Lavra on Mount 
Athos (Cambridge, 1925), p. 68. 

See especially Athanasios Kambylis, ‘Das griechische Epigramm in byzantinischer Zeit; 

WJA, 20 (1994-1995): pp. 19-47. Some of the book epigrams share several characteristics with 
ancient genres such as the &vaßnuarına (AP VI), the &mioeuccucá (AP IXa) and the nporperricd 
(AP X); we shall discuss also an example that recalls the &pıdunrix& xa) yptdor (AP XIV). The 
frequent self-abasement in the scribal epigrams, conversely, is reminiscent of the typically 
Byzantine catanyctic verse. 
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and the dedicatory type: many poems cannot be subsumed under just one heading (see 
also below). 

As the categories proposed above are based on either the place in the manuscript 
or the content of the text, they ignore an important aspect of literary communication: 
they do not take into account the receiver of the message. It is not our aim to introduce 
yet another kind of book epigram, but the colophon verses cited as an epigraph to this 
article illustrate that book epigrams often make explicit or implicit reference to their 
reader, be it in the first, second or third person.'? 

In this article we would like to present and analyse some noteworthy poems in 
which the reader plays a prominent role. We do not intend to ‘reconstruct’ the historical 
Byzantine reader, which Enrico Maltese actually calls ‘un impresa sostanzialmente 
irrealizzabile’! Instead, we shall concentrate upon the hypothetical (or fictive) reader, 
a textual construct which does not necessarily correspond either with the real (or 
empirical) reader or with the addressee of the epigrams. As a result of the frequent 
technique of the apostrophe, the latter often changes within one and the same epigram, 
and may appear in more abstract forms, such as the author, the book, God, and so on. 
Ofcourse, in many instances it is the reader who is addressed directly and explicitly: this 
may provide a clue regarding the actual audience of the book epigram. 

Most of the texts discussed below come from manuscripts that appear to have 
circulated in monastic communities. Judith Waring has argued that these communities 
implemented various mechanisms ‘to channel reading along the right lines’? These 
mechanisms range from clear-cut reading-rules to more complex means of manipulation, 
such as the addition of marginal scholia. To a certain extent, book epigrams too may be 
regarded as a way of guiding or advising the reader,” as the following examples, mainly 
from eleventh-century manuscripts, will illustrate. Different kinds of appeal to the reader 
will appear: moral and spiritual advice, request for prayers, demand for recognition, 
challenge to solve a riddle, anticipation of criticism. 





10 See also Herbert Hunger, Schreiben und Lesen in Byzanz: Die byzantinische Buchkultur 


(Munich, 1989), p. 125. 

!! Enrico V. Maltese, “Tra lettori e letture: utile e il dilettevole’, Humanitas, 58/1 (2003): 
p. 140. C£ Guglielmo Cavallo, Leggere a Bisanzio (Milan, 2007), p. 107: "stabilire precise 
categorie di lettori a Bisanzio non ë possibile. 

2 Judith Waring, ‘Monastic Reading in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries: Divine Ascent 
or Byzantine Fall?’ in M. Mullett and A. Kirby (eds), Work and worship at the Theotokos Evergetis, 
1050-1200. Papers of the fourth Belfast Byzantine International Colloquium, Portaferry, Co. 
Down, 14-17 September 1995 (Belfast, 1997), pp. 400-419. See also Guglielmo Cavallo, ‘Téhtc 
ypapudrwv. Livelli di istruzione e usi di libri negli ambienti monastici a Bisanzio, TM, 14 (2002): 
pp. 95-113. 

13 Compare Philippe Lejeune’s definition of a paratext, quoted in this volume by Marc 
Lauxtermann, n. 24. 
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On Reading and Imitating Klimakos' 


@spuóç diépyou Tadra ka) apr xáp 

& TAG dvo8ev dayılodg yopnyias, 

ux?) yruxeia, Xpiotöv ó atépvois bépov, 

ole ding Spas edoeBac xo" fiuépav. 

mx vac Otépyou taire Suyav ¿v0šoç 5 
idetv yahnvdv, fuepoy tov deandtyy 

obrep TÜyouuev eduevodc Hpa Sins 

Kal TOV ExheKTOV yapyuovric tveomépov. 

épGuev adrav SÉ Ang vfi Kapdiac, 

adtar &xelyov tv @s@ avvuuévov 10 
Intauev de Xp) TO XAéoc THY TPAEWY: 

THY npoonddeınv exgvywpev Tod Blov- 

uóvov éxetvov 0Guev £v væ Tov nödov 

QyTep TÒ KdMog oddauäg ttc &bpácot. 

HEUVNTO Lov uéuvrco: val LÉUYNO uou 15 
Ev attic TPOTEDXAIG EKOVIWTOV TVVTOVWC* 

un On napóyn Tv dénow cod 0oúÀ ou: 

Kal yap oe xàyo Kapdlac depw TAdTEL 

uvAunv Exwv aov Tévta Tov Loic xpóvov- 

eüporuev dudw Thv dda THY KPELTTOVEY 20 
Kal Thy dvexhahytov alyınv Kuplov. 

Kad’ ñuépay xp?) npoodoräv los téhos, 

Vëloen Kal? Opay, Kat Tpeueiv dvevddtws 

TO TG Tours dpuxtov, &xOpàv Tov $0óvov, 

Dun epirrhv éxxevodv Kal daxpver, 25 
del te npdrreiv zdurg TH Xpioté otha 

tobc dutov exlytodvtus edoeßodpövuc. 


Ardently go through this (book) and you will receive grace from the abundant 
assistance from above, sweet soul, you who have Christ in your heart; it will make 
you act in a dignified and pious way each day. (5) Peruse this book frequently, 

with a divine thirst to see our Lord calm and benign — may we find him 

benevolent at the hour of the judgement and may we find the everlasting joy of 
the chosen people. 





1^ Vassis, p. 343. Due to construction works at the Mega Spilaeon monastery we were not 


able to obtain a reproduction of this epigram. We have based ourselves on the diplomatic edition 
of Nikos A. Beés, Verzeichnis der griechischen Handschriften des peloponnesischen Klosters Mega 
Spilaeon (Leipzig, 1915), p. 12. Apart from tacit adjustments of orthography, accentuation and 
punctuation, we diverge from this edition in v. 7, where Beés reads ®pay and in v. 25, where he 
reads repittetv. 
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Let us love them from the bottom of our heart, (10) those people who are 
close to God. Let us befittingly search the renown of the gentle ones. Let us escape 
from the passionate attachment to life. Let us place in our mind the desire for 
them only, whose beauty no one could describe. 

(15) Remember me, remember me. Please remember me in your prayers, 
supplicating intensively. Do not disregard the plea of your servant, for I too carry 
you in the depths of my heart during all my life. (20) May we both find the gift of 
the better things and the unutterable splendour of the Lord. 

Those who seek piously after Christ should expect the end of life each day — or 
rather each hour — and fear constantly the inescapable death and the envy of the 
enemies. (25) They should give up superfluous matter and weep, and always do 
whatever is dear to Him. 


This epigram occurs on fol. 202* of the Kalabryt. Meg. Spil. 12 (eleventh century),' 
which mainly contains Ioannes Klimakos's Scala Paradisi. According to Beés, its author 
might be the BiBlioypédos or scribe of this particular manuscript. The epigram is an 
unusually long and fine piece, following almost perfectly the metrical and prosodical 
rules of the classicizing dodecasyllable: even the dichrona have a correct scansion 
throughout. There is only one deviation from the usual pattern: the long penultima in 
Jothou (v. 17). 

The poem illustrates how one epigram can belong to several of the categories 
mentioned above: laudatory, recommendatory, and colophon. At the same time, 
it establishes a close relationship between author and reader. The latter assumes, 
unsurprisingly, the role of a devout Christian, and is expressly addressed as ux? 
yhuxela, Xpiordv 6 otépvois dépov' (v. 3) and included amongst the people receiving 
ascetic advice: Todg &vxóv éxlytodvtac edoeBobpévwc’ (v. 27). 

The poem falls into four equal parts. As in many other recommendatory epigrams,'* 
the usefulness of the book is stressed at the beginning (vv. 1—6).7 The Byzantine reader 





15 Cf. Beés, Mega Spilaeon, pp. 11-14. 
16 Compare, for example, ‘Ende tépua BifAoc HyAwiouevy’ (Vassis, p. 185). This epigram 
appears on fol. 185" of the Var. Bibl. Ap. 1650 (a. 1037). It is edited by Peter Schreiner, ‘Notizie 
sulla storia della chiesa greca in Italia in manoscritti greci; in La Chiesa greca in Italia dall VII al 
XVI secolo. Atti del Convegno storico interecclesiale (Bari, 30 apr. - 4 magg. 1969) (Padua, 1972- 
1973), p. 895. See also ‘Thuxeis boirnräs Too 109 mpaéoc’ (Vassis, p. 120), in the Moden. Est. gr. 
II C 4 (eleventh century), fol. 24. It is edited by Vittorio Puntoni, ‘Indice dei codici greci della 
Bibliotheca Estense di Modena, SIFC, 4 (1896): pp. 433-434. In this poem, the text is called an 
laua Yoxıkav &dynudtor. 

7 Maltese characterizes this focus on 5| pékew or TO xphowuoy as ‘un’ideologia strumentale, 
utilitaristica: Maltese, "Ira lettori; p. 141; the book has to be productive for our vision of the 
world, for the progress of our knowledge and particularly for our moral improvement (in a 


nutshell: ‘si legge per ricevere"). 
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? “useful for the 


soul: The repeated imperative Giépyov tadta strongly urges the addressee to read the 


indeed expected a book to be Bıwderng'* and particularly vuxaderng,' 


book: it will bring him great benefit, since he will learn how to act piously &£lws Spav 
edoeBac’ (v. 4). 

Interestingly, the author of the epigram addresses his reader in the exhortative 
first person plural from v. 7 onwards, thus associating himself with his audience. He 
spurs them on to imitate the saints (vv. 7-14), who are described in laudatory terms. 
Although the author of the main text of the manuscript, Ioannes Klimakos, is nowhere 
explicitly mentioned, it seems obvious that he belongs to the exemplary saints. 

At the centre of the poem the author emphatically begs the reader to remember him 
(vv. 15-21, see the triple repetition of uéuvnco), which is typical for scribal epigrams, 
as is his self-designation as a 9o0Aoc in v. 17. It is only one of the manifold humble 
epithets scribes use to denote themselves and their rareıvörng.”® Less common - albeit 
not unique — is the reciprocity of the remembrance (vv. 18-19), leading to an alliance 
of scribe and reader in the face of the final judgement: sbpoiuev dude ... (see already pa 
Zoe, v. 7). 

The poem concludes with a long gnomic sentence (vv. 22-27), triggered by the 
reference to the expectation of death (Lo; téhos, v. 22). Here, the reader is associated 
with the Christian community at large, as he is included in the third person. 


The Path to Asceticism?! 


Die dotis si, 

Zpfäe $ú) are Tod voóc oov Tç Tplßoug 
Kal kola dduale cal YAnooav Théov 
Kal Thy orevnv (exce To Biou röANv 
Kal bebe KOTLOV Kal véoc Yevod yEpwv. 





18 


Cf. the remark on fol. 35: of the Vindobon. Theol. gr. 287 (sixteenth century): Xp'jowov 
twa ei Buadeiäe ¿oru T] ouyypadh uadwpnev. The full text is edited and commented upon by Johannes 
Diethart and Christian Gastgeber, 'Sechs eindringliche Hinweise für den Byzantinischen Leser 


aus der Kommentarliteratur zu Dionysios Thrax, BZ, 86/87 (1993-1994): pp. 386-401. 


7^ Yoxwbeing has become the standard term in recent scholarly works such as Cavallo, 


Leggere a Bisanzio, and Maltese, “Tra lettori. Several alternatives can be found in eleventh-century 
book epigrams: fwndépos, rAovrorroudg, Vuyoxépônc and Yuyotpoboc. 

20 The notion has especially been discussed by Carl Wendel, ‘Die tareıvörng des griechischen 
Schreibermönches, BZ, 43 (1950): pp. 259-266. Typical epithets are duer, uapTro)óç, @xpstoç, 
'eüce) c, ‘oixtpdc, raußeßndog; eeumpée, ‘ntwydc, ác and ‘tanrewóç. Cf. also Ernst Gamillscheg, 
‘Struktur und Aussagen der Subskriptionen griechischer Handschriften) in E. Condello and G. De 
Gregorio (eds), Scribi e colofoni. Le sottoscrizioni di copisti dalle origini all’ avvento della stampa 


(Spoleto, 1995), pp. 418-419; Hunger, Schreiben und Lesen, p. 93, pp. 97-98. 
?! Vassis, p. 545. 
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Dear friend, whoever you are: 

Keep the paths of your mind straight, 

subdue your belly, and your tongue even more. 
Seek after the narrow gate of life (Mt 7: 13-14), 


flee from the world and become a new old man. 


This epigram is to be found on fol. 148" of the Vatic. Barberin. gr. 70? (eleventh century), 
which contains the lexicon Etymologicum Gudianum.? It shows close similarity to the 
epigram ‘ôpBùç dülaTTe Tod voóç cov tàç $pévac, which may have been written in the 
eleventh century by a certain Eustathios of Ikonion. A longer version (ten verses) 
occurs in the Lesbiens. monast. Iohann. Theol. 23” (fourteenth century), which mainly 
contains the work of Symeon Thessalonicensis. 

The general moralizing statements, expressed in the four perfect dodecasyllables, 
bear no relationship to the (contents of the) preceding main text. They turn up at the 
end of the manuscript, along with some verses from the second book of the Iliad (II, 
494-511) and a monostich also appearing in the Anthologia Palatina (AP 1, 6). Ihe 
latter is written in majuscules and inscribed in an adorned table. The heterogeneous 
nature of these verses suggests that the scribe wanted to use up the remaining space 
on fol. 1486 It is not self-evident, then, to consider our tetrastich as a book epigram. 
It is only by adding the address ‘Die dorıg ef that the scribe appropriates the abstract 
sayings and explicitly establishes a communication with the reader. 


7 


Ihe maxims are too general to recognize any specific teachings," apart from 
g g y SP 8 P 


the one trite allusion to Matthew. They obviously adhere to an ascetic ideal, which 





22 Cf. Valentinus Capocci, Codices Barberiniani Graeci. Codices 1-163 (Vatican City, 1958), 
p. 76, with indication of the first and last verses. 

? Cf. Alberto Cellerini, Introduzione all’ Etymologicum Gudianum (Rome, 1989); Stefano 
Maleci, Il codice Barberinianus Graecus 70 dell Etymologicum Gudianum (Rome, 1995); Richard 
Reitzenstein, Geschichte der griechischen Etymologika: ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Philologie in 


Alexandria und Byzanz (Amsterdam, 1964). 


74 Vassis, p. 545, an epigram from the Laur. Plut. 60.20 (eleventh century), which contains 


Eusebius Pamphilius’ Historia Ecclesiastica. In this codex it is titled ‘Edota@iou roinua tod Ticoviov- 
A diplomatic edition of the poem can be found in Angelo Maria Bandini, Catalogus codicum 
manuscriptorum Bibliothecae Mediceae Laurentianae varia continens opera graecorum patrum t. 1 
(Leipzig, 1961), p. 679. 

25 "The poem is edited in: Athanasios Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Maupoyopddretos Bıßlioðýxy 
roi yevxóc mreptypatquxóc xarrdAoyoc r&v Ev ralc àvà THY Avarorıv Bibhiodpaceus cúpioxouévwv Ey vixcóv 
xeipoypdpwv (Constantinople, 1884), pp. 152-153. 

?° For a similar case with New Testament book epigrams, see Wolfram Hörandner, “Verse 
auf die Apostelbriefe und Evangelien) in E. Trapp and S. Schönauer (eds), Lexicologica byzantina. 
Beiträge zum Kolloquium zur byzantinischen Lexikographie (Bonn, 13.-15. Juli 2007) (Bonn, 
2008), p. 83: ‘Der Sammler - er war vermutlich mit dem Kopisten identisch - (...) wollte den 
Platz in der Handschrift nicht ungenütst lassen! 

7 The poem shows some similarities to ‘Eimep xaréyvoc àrpex@ç &paprádog (Vassis, 
p. 192), which is dedicated to Ioannes Klimakos. This epigram appears on fol. 213" of the Ambros. 
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is summarized in the last imperative: one should try to become another yépov. The 
oxymoronical juxtaposition of véoc and y&pwv may be a reference to the desert fathers; 
at the same time it may express the common motif of the puer sezex.? The word yépov 
is also stressed typographically in the manuscript: it is written vertically and in an 
imitation of majuscules. 


On Finishing the Gospel? 


H av Gan rpayudrav deyyehla 

ende Télos unvi cà dereußplo- 

Nuepa uëv Av tétpac cfi EBdouddog 

tvôucros Avdovon dé f| deutépa 

yep ypadeion edteods mpeoßurepou 5 
Zvveciou Toüvoux, TAVTWV écydTov. 

got dé XpıoTod DTOKUTTOTES vóu% 

t àv f T & nóĝov arovdalwg ueheTovTec, 

edyeo0e av TH vu peo cy, 

@moç OV cv busy edby@v rctpá ot 10 
Xpiordç abt’ dbectv toMa òpànuátov: 

iva Kai dui uuo 05v Ańynobe dure 

TAP’ abrod Tod alpovrog Tas Auapriac. 


The tidings of good deeds have come to an end in the month December. It was the 
fourth day of the week, and the second year of the current indiction. They were 
written by the hand of the humble presbyter called Synesius, the lowest of all. 
All of you who bow to the law of Christ and pursue it diligently out of desire, 
pray for this miserable priest, so that by your prayers Christ may grant him 
remission of his many debts, and that all of you too obtain a reward of him who 
takes away the sins. 





gr. A 152 sup. (eleventh century). It is edited by Bentein et al., ‘Book epigrams, pp. 289-290. 

2% See Thomas Pratsch, Der hagiographische Topos: Griechische Heiligenviten in 
mittelbyzantinischer Zeit (Berlin, 2005), pp. 88-90. 

79 Vassis, p. 323. This epigram has been previously edited by Victor Gardthausen, Griechische 
Palaeographie (Leipzig, 1913), p. 435. We diverge from this edition in v. 12, where Gardthausen 
normalizes the manuscript reading Ayıyno®e into Atweode. The verb form Akafe (an aorist 
subjunctive formed with the future stem, or a future subjunctive) evidently does not exist in Attic 


Greek. However, Emile Renauld, Etude de la langue et du style de Michel Psellos (Paris, 1920), 


p. 71 mentions similar forms in the works of Psellos (for example the aorist @re6vygw’). 
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This epigram occurs on fol. 285' of the Londin. Addit. gr. 17470? (a. 1033), which 
contains the Four Gospels. The epigram has been ‘recycled’ by the scribe, since an 
earlier evangeliarion, the Ambros. gr. H 13 sup. (dated by Martini and Bassi to the end 
of the tenth century) contains exactly the same epigram, except for the name and the 
date, of course?! 

The poem is written in loose dodecasyllables: it neglects all prosodical rules 
and accepts hiatus frequently. It displays several characteristics of scribal epigrams 
(colophon verses): it appears at the end of the manuscript, indicates the subject and 
the time of writing (in a quite detailed manner) and mentions the name of the scribe 
(Synesios),? together with some humble epithets. The latter half (vv. 7-13) directly 
addresses the reader, who is begged for a prayer that will redeem both scribe and reader 
from sin (see the two conjunctions örwg’ (v. 10) and ‘ive’ (v. 13)). This reference to the 
self-interest of the reader in praying for the scribe is less common in book epigrams. 

Inscribalepigrams, scribesoften ask their reader directly or indirectly for recognition 
of their labour. Although they usually characterize themselves as the lowest of all men, 
they seem to have been well aware of the merits and the usefulness of their work.” 
But scribes were not the only participants in the book production who expected due 
recognition, as the two following poems show. 





9? Cf. Henri Omont, ‘Notes sur les manuscrits grecs du British Museum; Bibliothèque de 


l'école des Chartes, 45 (1884): p. 40. 

31 Edited by Emidio Martini and Domenico Bassi, Catalogus codicum graecorum 
Bibliothecae Ambrosianae (Milan, 1906), p. 503: Ende zëÀoç unvi verteußpio porn / Huspa Ev 
Av porn tfi; EBßdonadog / "Iyóucroç dE dvdovou f| Tpity / Xeipt ypaósion evtehods npeoßvrepon, / 
Aytwviw [sic] Touvoua. Unlike the eleventh-century version, the poem in the Milanese manuscript 
presents several verses with more or fewer than twelve syllables (vv. 2, 4, 6, 9). On the other hand, 
the two versions share the problematic readings x ¿y ġ (v. 8 — we remain puzzled) and ar’ (v. 11 
— which we have hesitantly accentuated as the elided form of adre). Most probably, both versions 
go back to an earlier (and better?) ‘original’ 

? Cf. Ernst Gamillscheg and Dieter Harlfinger, Repertorium der griechischen Kopisten 
800-1600. 1. Teil: Handschriften aus Bibliotheken Grossbritanniens (Vienna, 1981), p. 185, 
no. 370; Marie Vogel and Victor Gardthausen, Die griechischen Schreiber des Mittelalters und der 
Renaissance (Leipzig, 1909), p. 411. 

3 Claudia Rapp, who has recently studied the relationship between the holiness of 
the text (ie. the Scriptures) and the holiness of the scribe, gives similar observations. She 
comes to the conclusion that the pious scribal activity was held in high esteem for a twofold 
reason: by copying the text, the scribe not only immersed himself in the holy text (lectio 
divina) but also disseminated the Christian message to a larger public: Claudia Rapp, 'Holy 
Texts, Holy Men, and Holy Scribes, in W.E. Klingshirn (ed.), The Early Christian Book 
(Washington, 2007), pp. 194-222 (esp. pp. 208-219). 
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Hail to the Commissioner 


Ebayyehiotav Todg Beomvedoroug Aöyoug, 

Toudic Siarpebevtac edemBédoi 

xa) THO BiBAw veyvucác ñpuuoouévouç, 

mais dxovwv Kal tpubav xa" ñuépay 

éoTAaI Hol ToDç Dnodwvouuevong, 5 
Nixddaov daduele tis s0BouMac, 

Tov adtoy &rlaxcomov Tov rpopndevre, 

orovdacua noloig où npiv éoTrovdacuévoy 

Kal orovddouvta ouvrées npodvulaıg 

Kal Kaduepyjouvta Kécuols toxo: 10 
toic u&v Eeviler tods öp@vras we Exel, 

toic TOD Oeod OE Pyuacw Yuyotpéboic 

evepyetel ATavTUs AKPOWUÉVOUG. 


Here are the inspired words of the evangelists, divided into convenient parts 
and skilfully set in order in this book. Whoever hears and enjoys them each 
day, (5) listening with ears cocked as they are pronounced, admire Nikolaos for 
his prudence, the same bishop who has been named before. He has eagerly and 
zealously produced a work which has not been produced by many before, (10) 
and he has adorned it with various ornaments. With the latter, he astonishes 
those who look at its quality, and with the soul feeding words of God he does good 


service to all listeners. 


This epigram can be found on fol. 185—186" of the Vatic. gr. 1650? (a. 1037). It is 
accompanied by two other epigrams, “H nyy) ade tay uaOnrév Tod Àóyou and "Evraüta 
tijv Béhyovoay cixotws Xopay?* Reading the first verse, one would expect the Vaticanus to 
contain the Four Gospels. This is not (or no longer)” the case, however: it has the Acts of 





34 Vassis, p. 263. Our text is based on the editions of Giuseppe Mercati, Nuove note di 


letterature biblica e cristiana antica (Vatican City, 1941), pp. 75-76 and Schreiner, "Notizie; 
pp. 895-896. Enrica Follieri has made a critical edition of the epigram based on six manuscripts, 
cf. Enrica Follieri, 'Epigrammi sugli evangelisti dai codici Barberiniani greci 352 e 520; BBGG, 10 
(1956): p. 156. Our version follows the Vatican manuscript (except for v. 11, where we read, with 
the other mss, oic uèv instead of rodg uv) and diverges from Follieri in v. 5 (act), v. 7 (added in our 
ms), v. 9 (cvvxóvoic), v. 11 (Eevilew, Exot), v. 12 (puaor) and v. 13 (evepyetety). 

? Cf. Ciro Giannelli, Codices Vaticani graeci: codices 1485-1683 (Vatican City, 1950), 
pp. 370-373. 

356 Vassis, p. 316 and p. 235. C£. Mercati, letterature biblica e cristiana, pp. 75-76; Schreiner, 
"Notizie; pp. 895-896. 

37 Mercati, letterature biblica e cristiana, pp. 53-54, holds it possible that the Vaticanus 1650 
once contained the Four Gospels too, which got lost. Our epigram would then refer only to this 
lost part of the manuscript. 
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the Apostles, the Catholic Letters and Paul's Letters (with commentary). Most likely, the 
epigram was copied from another manuscript without any major modifications. Similar 


versions can be found in several other manuscripts,? 


among which three eleventh- 
century evangeliaria: Laurent. gr. Plut. 6.18, Mosquens. olim Synod. 44 (Vlad. 86) and 
Barberin. gr. 520. 

Theepigram focuses on a certain Nikolaos ‘who has produced a unique work and has 
beautifully adorned it’ (vv. 7-9). Expressions such as onovödonvra and kalkıepyroavre 
can refer either to the executor or (when the verbs are taken in a causative sense) to the 
commissioner,” yet, in the case of the Vaticanus 1650, there is no doubt that the latter 
interpretation is right, since the colophon“ tells us that the manuscript was written by 
the scribe Theodoros,* surnamed xAnpırdg Zıre\iwrng, and commissioned by the Sicilian 
bishop Nikolaos.? This colophon, preceding the book epigram, explains the referential 
words in v. 7 (tov auröv &rloxonov Tov mpopnfévra), the only verse which is specific to 
our version of the poem. Incidentally, it is also the only verse with blatant prosodic errors 
(long e and twice long o); the rest of the poem has only mistakes in the treatment of 
dichrona (v. 2) and, tellingly, in the proper name NucóAaov. On palacographical grounds, 
Gamillscheg has suggested that the bishop wrote this dedicatory epigram by his own 
hand.“ If this is true, the innovations with regard to the model epigram do not prove 
Nikolaos to have been a perfect metrician. 

The general tone of the epigram also concords with the fact that Nikolaos is not the 
scribe, and that we are dealing not with a scribal but with a dedicatory epigram. The 
latter is much more direct in its praise, as Treu“ states: ‘Die Rangabstufung zwischen 
Schreiber und Besteller zeigt sich subjektiv darin, daß sich der Schreiber mit den 
verschiedensten Demutsbezeichnungen belegt, den Besteller dagegen mit Ehrentiteln 
auszeichnet” Throughout the epigram the public is reminded several times of the benefit 
they receive thanks to the edBovdia of Nikolaos (cf. evepyetetv, yvyorpódoic, rpudav), 
who makes a strong appeal for recognition (v. 6: 6adpate). 





38 Cf Follieri, Epigrammi sugli evangelisti’. 


? Compare, for example, with ‘Téa oe Ə@pov & Oo, Genydpe’ (Vassis, p. 591). This 
epigram appears on fol. 3" of Paris. gr. 533, and mentions another Nikolaos who has ‘put the golden 
words (of Gregorios of Nazianze) into this book: The epigram is edited by George Galavaris, The 
Illustrations of the Liturgical Homilies of Gregory Nazianzenus (Princeton, 1969), p. 238, who 
convincingly argues that Nikolaos is not the scribe, but the commissioner of the manuscript. 

20 Edited by Giannelli, Codices Vaticani, p. 372; Mercati, letterature biblica e cristiana, p. 76 
and Schreiner, ‘Notizie’ p. 896. 

4 Cf. Ernst Gamillscheg, Repertorium der griechischen Kopisten 800-1600. 3. Teil: 
Handschriften aus Bibliotheken Roms mit dem Vatikan. A. Verzeichnis der Kopisten (Vienna, 1997), 


p- 89; Vogeland Gardthausen, Die griechischen Schreiber, p. 140. 


2 Cf Vera Von Falkenhausen, Untersuchungen über die byzantinische Herrschaft in 


Süditalien vom 9. bis ins 11. Jahrhundert (Wiesbaden, 1967), p. 147. 
3 Gamillscheg, Repertorium 3, p. 89. 


^ Kurt Treu, 'Griechische Schreibernotizen als Quelle für politische, soziale und kulturelle 
Verhältnisse ihrer Zeit, BB, 2 (1966): p. 139. 
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The public from which a grateful and admiring response is expected, is explicitly 
defined in v. 4 (ämaç dxodwv Kal Tpubóv kað’ Tiuépay), v. 10 (robc dpavtac) and v. 12 
(dnavras äxpowuévous): the intended audience, then, consists not of readers but of 
listeners? and spectators — the usual public for liturgical books, that is. Unless one 
assumes that this poem was read aloud at the offices, along with the biblical texts it 
accompanies — an unlikely assumption - this epigram is an interesting instance of the 
distinction to be drawn between the addressee, or the hypothetical reader (who in fact 
is a listener) from whom the recognition is expected, and the real reader. This is not 
to say, however, that the anticipated reaction of gratitude for the divine words and 
admiration for the marvellous ornamentation of the manuscript will not have been 
realized. But gratitude and admiration will have been provoked by the book itself, not 


by the book epigram. 


Hail to the Corrector* 


"Op8octs adr adarudrwv pabuuias 

Tewpylov ó &£ edtedods uovotpórov 

öç DË ot af tHade THs uovňç née 

@ TAVTEG evyac TPOOVÉUOLTE yvnatoc 

evtvyyavovtes TH BiBAw Y àmpooxónoc 5 
cvy uec TE Kal ypéuuaot Kal poco (auc. 


The correction of the rash mistakes due to negligence, comes from Georgios, the 
humble monk and keeper of the archives of this monastery, to whom you may all 
truly grant your prayers, you who read this book without stumbling, thanks to the 
punctuation, letters and prosodic signs. 





5 For the importance of listening to the text (‘aural reading’), cf. Cavallo, Leggere a 


Bisanzio, pp. 61-69; John Lowden, ‘Luxury and Liturgy: The Function of Books, in R. Morris 
(ed.), Church and People in Byzantium (Birmingham, 1990), pp. 263-280; Waring, ‘Monastic 
reading’ p. 410. C£. Cavallo, ‘TloAts ypauuarwv; pp. 105-110, for the practice of reading aloud in 
monastic communities, which had a relatively low level of literacy. 

46 Vassis, p. 546. This epigram has been previously edited by Maria Teresa Rodriquez, 
Biblioteca Regionale Universitaria Messina. Catalogo dei manoscritti datati del fondo del S. Salvatore 
(Palermo, 1999), p. 16. Rodriquez also gives a reproduction of the folio with the epigram: plate 
34. On the basis of this reproduction, we have corrected her text at three instances: she mistakenly 
reads BBlodiluË in v. 3, & in v. 4 and &nporönwg in v. 5. All three erroneous readings go back 
to the earlier edition by Giuseppe Fraccaroli, ‘Catalogo dei codici greci del Monastero del SS. 
Salvatore che si conservano nella Biblioteca universitaria di Messina, SIFC, 5 (1897): pp. 487- 
514, p. 500. 
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This epigram can be found on fol. 168: of the Messanen. S. Salvat. gr. 71” (a. 1064), 
which contains Ioannes Chrysostomos Homilies on the Acts of the Apostles. It follows 
upon the subscription of the main scribe of the manuscript, Gerasimos® (fol. 168"). This 
explains the particle dé in v. 2, and the referential 508€ tig uovfic in v. 3 (that is, the 
Evergetis monastery at Constantinople). 

As the epigram stands at the end of the manuscript and contains the name of one 
of its collaborators, we can speak of colophon verses. The poem is less usual in so far as 
it is not written by the scribe, but by the corrector, the librarian Georgios. Despite his 
humble surname (edreANg uovórpomoc), Georgios is obviously proud of his useful work, 
for which he asks the reader prayers in return. His own verses are not free from 'rash 
mistakes, though: the prosody is not correct (there are erroneous long scansions in v. 3 
BiBXodéAaE and v. 6 ypdpuzoı), and in order to stick to the dodecasyllable, v. 3 has the 
unusual Ba ole without iota.” 

One may relate this epigram with the much more common type in which the scribe 
asks his reader for forgiveness for his bad writing,” as in Vatic. gr. 866 where the scribe 
has added Eyes, aita, xàuoi và kaxtypadw (with the meaningful kaxiypadw”! instead 


of xaX wypádo). 





*? c£. Rodriquez, Biblioteca Regionale Universitaria Messina, pp. 15-17. 


4 c£. Vogel and Gardthausen, Die griechischen Schreiber, p. 65. Both collaborators of the 
book left their mark already earlier in the manuscript, on fol. 47', where Gerasimos has written 
‘6 uevepyóuevoc, uéuvnoo Tpoç Kúpiov xal tod ypdıyavrog l'epaciuou povayoð and Georgios “a 
tod dpSwoauvtos Tewpylov eüteloüg povayod. Cf. Rodriquez, Biblioteca Regionale Universitaria 
Messina, p. 16. 

£ LBG has one example for BiBloduhaxéw and one for BıßXoßrien. A TLG on-line search 
(June 2009) gives two more examples for BıßAoßY«n, and two (from Photios) for BıBAoßnxdpıoc. 

50 cf Hunger, Schreiben und Lesen, p. 96, p. 125. Kurt Treu associates this awareness of 
human shortcomings during the act of writing (“Wer schreibt, schreibt falsch") with the humble 
epithets of the scribes: Treu, ‘Griechische Schreibernotizen, pp. 127-143, pp. 140-141. 

9! Cf. Erich Trapp, Lexikon zür Byzantinischen Gräzität besonders des 9.-12. Jahrhunderts; 
1. Band A-K (Vienna, 2001), p. 736. 
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Byzantine Riddling: Who am I?? 


"Ece)ew)07 adv Deg xod Tò Tapdv zuelen 

TÒ TÓVN UX, TÒ obyypaua, Å etreiäe AlômTpa, 

did yeipóc åuapTWAoŬ uovayod TE Kai Eévov 

unvi aiw Sadexe tvdixtidvos zplrng: 

xúxkÀoç cehyvng déxatos, Alov eücàc Tpitn 5 
Eroug &Ecaac yia Kall Eads poç TOVTOLG, 

mpd DE Kal Tpla Etepa ¿mì ToDTotç TUYYAVEL. 

&y dE Tò övoua roduov Hofe: Eins, dire, 

idod Kal Tobto ypddw cot Kal Vnblons ebpycetc 


OKTO YPdUUATA Exw Kall eloiv dudwva Trevre- 
tpiotMaBdc ein, vóet ue: ai 800 port 

&và S00 ypdupara Eye Exdoty, ñ) Aout DE Ta ovrt 
Tod rravrög dE 6 &piOuóc Enatovräösg Tplç TO Tplç 
koi dexddec dic Terpdxıc- fyouv 6 Tas 
Vhhos Todrwv évvaxds öydonkovra. 


With the help of God the present book bas also been finished — this work, this 
book, the modest Dioptra — by the hand of a sinful monk and stranger. It was 
finished on the twelfib of May, in the third year of the current indiction. It was 
the tenth year of the cycle of the moon and the twenty-third year of the solar cycle, 
in the year six thousand six hundred and three. If you want to learn my name, 


dear friend, behold I describe this too for you and you will find it by calculating 


I have eight letters and five consonants. I am composed of three syllables, 
recognize me. The first two syllables each have two letters. The last syllable has the 
remaining ones. On the whole the numerical value is: three times three hundred 
and four times twenty, or, the total sum of those: nine hundred and eighty. 
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Vassis, p. 260 (he surprisingly indicates that the poem has 13 verses). Slightly different 
versions of this epigram have been preserved in three manuscripts: the Vindobon. Theol. gr. 193, 
the Athon. Lauras Q 17 and the Arben, Vatoped. 165. The version of the Vindobon. Theol. gr. 193 
has been previously edited by Josef Bick, Die Schreiber der Wiener griechischen Handschriften 
(Vienna, 1920), pp. 113-114. Earlier editions by De Montfaucon (1708) and Graux (1880) 
had given only the first part, the nine verses. For the versions of the two other manuscripts 
we refer to the catalogues by Eustratiades and Lauriotes, Catalogue of the Greek manuscripts, 
pp. 326-327 and Sophronios Eustratiades, Catalogue of the Greek manuscripts in the library of 
the monastery of Vatopedi on Mt. Athos (Cambridge, 1924), p. 39. A critical edition based on all 
three manuscripts is being prepared by Eirini Afentoulidou (forthcoming). The second part of 
the text (from verse 8 on, the riddle on the author's name) has been preserved in a laudatory book 
epigram by Konstantinos Bestes Granatos, also to be published in Afentoulidou’s forthcoming 
edition of the Dioptra. 
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This text occurs on fol. 174 of Vindobon. theol. gr. 193,? which contains the Dioptra 
of Philippos Monotropos. Since De Montfaucon, the Vindobonensis was thought to be 
an eleventh-century manuscript because of the date in this epigram (the year 6603 — 
1095),°* and the poem was considered as an autograph of the author, Philippos himself. 
Based on palaeographical arguments, however, this early date has been rejected:? 
Hunger recently dated the manuscript to the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
Therefore we should call this an eleventh-century epigram ‘by extension), as it was 
originally written in 1095 but no longer occurs in an eleventh-century manuscript. 
The many orthographical errors in the manuscript may be due to the transmission, but 
another notable feature of the epigram, its use ofthe political verse, must be original. It is 
a rare metre in eleventh-century book epigrams.* The choice can be naturally explained 
when taking into consideration that the Dioptra is composed in the same metre. What 
is more, the colophon epigram borrows some clauses and complete verses from the main 
work itself, more specifically in the detailed chronology (day, month, indiction, moon 
cycle, sun cycle and year)? 

At first sight the epigram may seem a typical scribal epigram, containing 
information about the contents of the manuscript, its scribe and date of writing, but it 
actually is not, or not only, about the scribe, as becomes evident only once the reader, 
who is playfully addressed as ‘pile’ has solved the numerical riddle and gets to know the 
name of the sinful monk who designates himself as a £évoc.? The passage in prose (or in 
awkward metrical attempts), from line 10 on, indicates the number of letters, syllables 
and consonants in his name,” and also mentions the numerical value of the letters, 





5 Cf. Herbert Hunger, Katalog der griechischen Handschriften des Österreichischen 
Nationalbibliothek, Teil 3/2: Codices Theologici 101-200 (Vienna, 1984), pp. 411ff. 

54 Cf Bernard De Montfaucon, Palaeographia Graeca (Paris, 1708), p. 54. For the same 
reason, Eustratiades and Spyridon Lauriotes dated Athon. Lauras Q 17 equally to the year 1095. It 
seems very likely that this date should be rejected too. 

5 Cf. Charles Graux, ‘Un prétendu bombycinus de l'an 1095; RPA, 4 (1880): pp. 87-88; 
Gardthausen, Griechische Palaeographie, p. 440; Bick, Die Schreiber, pp. 113-114. 

5° Our original database (eleventh century) had 520 epigrams in dodecasyllables, thirty-five 
in dactylic hexameters, only seven in political verse, and another seven in elegiacs. 

E Dioptra book 4, 520-521. See the contribution by Eirini Afentoulidou in this volume, 
with a discussion of the chronology. See also Venance Grumel, ‘Remarques sur la Dioptra de 
Philippe le Solitaire, BZ, 44 (1951): pp. 198-211, specifically p. 200. 

5 Compare with the following epigram: ‘Etéhewôn adv dei à Bein Déroc otc, / dix xeupoç 
Nıxndöpov rpeoBurépou tod Xpvood: This epigram occurs in Vatic. gr. 259 (a. 1054), fol. 297. It is 
edited by Henry Stevenson, Codices manuscripti Palatini Graeci (Rome, 1885), p. 142. There is no 
reference in Vassis. 

°° There may be a conscious ambiguity in this use of the word £évoc, as it can both refer to 
the provisional anonymity of the monk and be taken in its well-known Christian meaning of 
stranger to this world, i.e. a synonym for monk. 

60 The exact meaning of the sentence on the first two syllables is not unproblematic, and 
has been complicated by Bick's interpretation of the Greek word following ai 90o pre, The 


manuscript reads ¿v with another z above the v. We have kept it in its most obvious reading, as dvd, 
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according to the principle of isopsephia.“' The name we are looking for turns out to be 
that of Philippos himself, the author of the Dioptra — who may have written the original 
manuscript himself. An authorial-scribal epigram, it would seem then. 


On a Beautiful Psalter? 


"Iows Aéro tis THVSE THY cory BiBAov 

ToduTE ag Lev &vxóc Grofe fum 

mayKooulos à Zen ópaiouévny, 

eyKadéoete TH TOW Tereugöri 

uddiota à ÖVTL Kal LOVAGOT Tov TPÉTOY 5 
ag On repırra TabTa Kakie BE. 

“cl yàp" Curé dpacete “ypuods eic Bioy, 

Kal Aentörntes bpévov Kal ypapnudtov 

Kal ypuoouophéypabos adtarv iBéa. 

¿É àpyúpov te KhelOpa Keypuowueva 10 
Kal dadpduophov dudtov Tod BiBiov; 

dvnaw eiodépotey eig doxoumévouc”. 

AM’ &vrcep N réi goe Be tadre BD) ée, 

ob a tjoexal ye uéypt THY ópouévoy 





with a distributive meaning: ‘the first two syllables each have two letters’ In this interpretation, 
the author of the epigram would have his name split as $i2u-rmoc. However strange the latter 
syllable might seem, this interpretation is the most economical one, and is most in line with 
the Byzantine practice, see Jacques Noret, ‘Les règles byzantines de la division en syllabes’ Byz, 
77 (2007): pp. 345-348. Bick, on the other hand, suggested to read ‘av[adwy]a … yp&unara), 
apparently with the (not attested) meaning of äbwva, ‘consonants’ — as in the preceding 
phonetic spelling &udwva. If this were true, it would imply that the first two syllables each have 
two consonants, and that we split the name in the following, highly unlikely way: du-ınr-oc. 
Moreover, why say that the remaining syllable has tà Aozé, plural, if there is only one consonant 
left? The other versions of the same epigram, mentioned in note 52, offer a different division of 
the syllables, while confirming the reading ava: instead of ai 990 nparaı &và Sto ypéuuara eet 
&xdorn, the mss Athon. Lauras Q 17 and Athon. Vatoped. 165 read à botaty Kal éon àvà Tpia 
ypåuuata Eye Ecko rm (‘the last and middle syllable each have three letters’). This reflects another 
view on how to split Philippos name correctly: dıAır-rog. The poem of Konstantinos Bestes 
Granatos concords with the version of the Athonite manuscripts. 

u $ = 500, ı = 10, twice, À = 30, x = 80, twice, o = 70, ç = 200. The other way around — 
starting from the sum without knowing the name, as the hypothetical ignorant reader is challenged 
to do - is less easy. 

9 Vassis, p. 368. This epigram has been previously edited by Thomas Gaisford, Catalogus 
sive notitia manuscriptorum qui a cel. E.D. Clarke comparati in Bibliotheca Bodleiana adservantur 
(Oxford, 1812), pp. 59-60. We diverge from this edition in v. 15 (övdeyxpovicei) and v. 26 (Onpdow). 
The edition by Georgi Parpulov, Toward a History of Byzantine Psalters (PhD dissertation, Univ. of 
Chicago, Illinois, 2004), pp. 183-184, was inaccessible to us when we were writing this article. 
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009. éyypovioe TH ärt dewpig- 15 
Kay of &rreucóc TOV péyav Duvoypadov 

Tov n&voodov vodv Kai xo opeliauévoy 

Kall Tolode xoc pst Tolç DÀucolç ¿k nödon. 

AM’ f, u&v ¿xpñy davudosı ka vc thas 

ÒG xíoua Kal TOINA TOD TTavTepydrtou 20 
öç nayra noi navodevüg Kal Tavodpus 

äpyvpov Ex yfic duévas A ¿k Toruviwv 

&c Ò’ ad ye onpov Kai Bars Dolorriae 

Shacua Aaumpönopbov YyAnionevov- 

Bleu dE Tov vodv Eubabtvac coic Zou 25 
ToDg Yuxokepdeig Onpáaet uóvov Aöyoug 

Kal rois Tpocevyaic Euëerrpbker rÀ eov, 

Tpvyav aAndas Vuyxuchy cwtyplay 

Kal Thv &vo depovoav am) ov) Tpißov 

evOvBorw pddiota Baðitwv réyer. 30 


Maybe someone looking at this book of wisdom, which is expensively ornamented 
on the inside and beautifully adorned on the outside, could blame the one who 
has made it out of desire — (S) especially since he is a monk in his way of life — as 
he wants to condemn these things as vain. He might say: ‘Of what interest is 
gold for life, and the delicacy of parchment and letters and their gold-written 
appearance, (10) and the clasps gilded with silver and the splendid wrap of the 
book? They should be useful to the ascetics: 

Yet, if the one who looks at these things is truly accomplished, he will not stop 
at the visible things (15) nor will he linger over the earthly contemplation (even if 
it is not out of place to honour out of desire the great Psalmist, that very wise and 
beautiful mind, also with these material things). No, he will befittingly admire 
the material things too, (20) as a creation and an artefact of the creator of the 
universe, who makes all things with great might and wisdom: silver from the 
earth, parchment from sheep, beautifully adorned textile from silkworms and the 
dye from the sea. (25) And as he will have immersed his whole mind in the inner 
part, he will only seek after the salutary words and he will spend more time with 
the prayers. In doing so he will truly reap the salvation of the soul, and he will most 
definitely (30) walk with steady speed the straight path leading upwards. 
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This recommendatory epigram occurs on fols 7'-9' of the Psalter manuscript 
Oxon. Clarke 15,9 which was copied by a certain Mápxoc uovay6c.% The small 
manuscript (it measures only 10.2 by 8.8 cm) is very luxurious (Hutter called it a 
Luxustaschenbuchausgabe des Psalters).9 The poem itself is also of high quality in all 
respects: it is written in a beautiful majuscule, in an almost impeccable orthography 
(except for v. 14: orYoet£); it applies the metrical and prosodical rules correctly (except 
for the dichrona), and its elegant literary composition betrays an accomplished man of 
letters. 

The poem can be divided into five equal parts, each consisting of six verses. In 
the first one, the author introduces a hypothetical spectator (ßA&rwv tic) blaming 
the ascetic producer of the luxurious manuscript (rà 760m tetevydti: the scribe? 
the commissioner? the owner? the poet himself? — see below) for these superfluous 
embellishments. The second part (vv. 7-12) is a rhetorical mpddy ic: an anticipation 
of the expected criticism in direct speech. The poet responds to this criticism from v. 
13 onward, by introducing a second possible viewer response, that of the ‘ideal (zëÀatoç, 
v. 13) reader/spectator’. This response will be threefold: 


— vy. 13-18: he will not stick (o? ot} cera ys) to the visible things, although he is 
aware of the fact that the material embellishment is in itself perfectly acceptable 
(a rhetorical dvtiAn ic); 

- vy. 19-24: rather, he will on the one hand (¿Q A u&v éypñv) consider all things 
material as iconically referring to their divine creator — a view typical of the 
iconophile Byzantine mind; 

— vv. 25-30: and on the other hand (doy òè tov vobv) he will fully concentrate 
on the inner (ow) and upper (vo) aspects, the salutary (Wuxoxepdeig) words 
contained in this (admittedly beautiful) book.* 


In short, this poem presents a balanced judgement on the possible responses to this 
beautiful book.” Although evoking a "spiritual response’ seems to be the major goal of 





6 Cf Irmgard Hutter, Corpus der byzantinischen Miniaturenhandschriften (Stuttgart, 


1977), pp. 32 ff. 


6% On this Psalter and Mark the Monk, see the contribution by Marc Lauxtermann in this 


volume; see also Vogel and Gardthausen, Die griechischen Schreiber, p. 291. 


55 Hutter, byzantinischen Miniaturenhandschriften, p. 32. 


% "The antithesis between the earthly (xétw Bewpia, v. 15) and the heavenly contemplation 
(ävo depovoay tpiBov, v. 29) appears in many other book epigrams such as TIóvqua xpvosppeidpov 
&vdeov navv’ (Vassis, p. 638). This epigram appears on fol. 361” of the Athous Kausokal. 1 (eleventh 
century), and is edited by Sophronios Eustratiades and Eulogios Kourilas, Kar#Aoyog zën xwdixwv 
Tiç Iepác Enr KavooxaluBiwy xai vv xadubov aic; (Paris, 1930), p. 5. 

6 On similar ‘libri di lusso; and the suspicion with which they were already regarded by 
Ioannes Chrysostomos and Saint Jerome: Guglielmo Cavallo, ‘Libri in Scena’ in E. Jeffreys (ed.), 


Proceedings of the 21st International Congress of Byzantine Studies. London 21—26 August 2006. 
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the epigram, the splendour of material things is defended, and its possible condemnation 
is refuted as short-sighted. In this respect it is quite similar to other dedicatory epigrams 
praising the material value of a book. 

In another article of the present collection, Marc Lauxtermann argues that Mark the 
Monk was not the scribe, but the owner of this de /uxe pocket book, and the author of 
this highbrow epigram.? In Lauxtermann’s reading, it was Mark’s private travel pocket 
book, in which case he would himself have been the real reader not only of the psalms 
but also of his own apologetic epigram. This was, then, probably meant as an elaborate 
poetic-rhetorical ‘exercise’, functioning as a self-reminder on how to regard this splendid 
manuscript. 


Concluding Remarks 


The epigrams we have analysed in this article are quite different in many ways: their 
‘category’ (laudatory, dedicatory, recommendatory, scribal), their real or implied 
author (scribe, donor, corrector), their place in the manuscript (beginning versus end), 
their length (between 4 and 30 verses). All of them, however, clearly try to establish a 
relationship with the implied reader in order to achieve various communicative goals: 
morally adequate behaviour, spiritual aid or recognition, knowledge of the author’s 
name, the proper admiration for the book, and so on. The distance created towards the 
reader varies from close, almost personal alliance to the latter’s inclusion in hypothetical 
or collective abstractions, with addresses ranging from yuy) YAvreia and pie to &ravtes 
and Bera vic. 

In some cases we noticed a lack of congruity between the hypothetical reader 
as he emerges from the text and the ‘real reader, based on the (limited) historical 
information we have. In the epigram ‘Edayyelıotav tovs Seonvetatous Àóyouç, for 
example, the hypothetical reader is listening to the text, whereas it seems unlikely 
that a monastic community would listen to a dedicatory epigram being read aloud. 
In another epigram, “Iooç BAerwv vi; thvðe THY copy BißXov, the fictive or inscribed 
reader is an anonymous person either criticizing or interpreting correctly the beautiful 
manuscript, while the real reader might be just the writer and owner himself. 





Volume 1, Plenary Papers (London, 2006), pp. 345-364, pp. 346-349. See also Lowden, ‘Luxury 
and liturgy’, pp. 263-280. 

6% A similar perspective can be found in the epigram ‘Evre50a viv oxomnoov óp0@ç ó D) äeren 
(Vassis, p. 234). This epigram appears on fol. X" of Vatic. gr. 1613, the famous Menologium 
of Basil II (late tenth, early eleventh century). It is edited by Enrica Follieri, Codices graeci 
Bibliotecae Vaticanae selecti temporum locorumque ordine digesti, commentariis et transcriptionibus 
instructi (Vatican City, 1969), p. 34. The epigram might have accompanied a now lost miniature 
of Basil, and tells the spectator whom he is looking at. C£. Ihor Sevéenko, ‘The illuminators of the 
menologium of Basil IT; DOP, 16 (1962): pp. 243-276. 


9 "This is consistent with the practice mentioned by Rapp, 'Holy texts; pp. 204-205. 
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Allin all, these epigrams present ideal or standard situations, to a large extent determined 
by the genre of the book epigram, a genre which deserves more attention than it has 
generally received.” 





7 We would like to thank Floris Bernard wholeheartedly for his many relevant and 
constructive remarks on earlier versions of this article. Marc De Groote and Eirini Afentoulidou 


also gave us helpful advice on particular questions. 


Chapter 6 
Historical Figures Appearing in 
Epigrams on Objects 


Anneliese Paul 


When we discuss historical figures appearing in epigrams on objects, we must take into 
consideration that, while most of them are to be found evenly distributed over other 
centuries, they are to be found in particular density in the eleventh century. This cannot 
be mere coincidence. 

In this period, the majority ofepigrams to be found on objects appear in manuscripts, 
on stone, and on ecclesiastical objects. Only a few are to be found on profane objects and 
icons, only one on a fresco, and one on a mosaic that is no longer preserved.’ Many of 
the objects with epigrams that concern us here originate from Constantinople, even if 
they are now preserved elsewhere. The epigrams I have selected for this study are now 
in Venice, Rome, Brescia, Paris, Moscow, Sinai, Tbilisi, Carpignano Salentino near 
Otranto, and in Vienna. 

I regard as historical figures anyone whose name appears also in other sources, or 
whose importance is such that it could appear there. This includes members of the 
imperial family, from Basileios II (8)? to Nikephoros Botaneiates (3, 4, 5, 6), as well 
as women of the imperial family (Maria 9, 10, Eudokia 7, Zoe and Theodora 13), 
high-ranking officials (15, 16), and senior ecclesiastical figures (17). In every epigram 
concerning Byzantine emperors, the text refers directly to the pictorial representation. 

Of the forty or so epigrams from the eleventh century of relevance to our subject 
(the greatest number for any one century), only a small selection can be presented within 
the scope of this article. Some epigrams refer to historical figures without giving names, 
instead only offering anonymous allusions (1, 2), others are only identifiable on the 
basis of an additional inscription on the miniature or reliquary (3, 4, 5, 6: Nikephoros 
Botaneiates; 8: Basileios II; 7: Konstantinos X and Eudokia). Others give a name, but 
without it being possible to identify on the basis of the text which instance of this name 
is intended (9: Michael; 10: Maria; 11, 12: Konstantinos). Only in a few cases is the 
reference to a very specific person unambiguous because a cognomen is mentioned 
(13: Movoudyoc). In epigrams dealing with high-ranking figures outside the imperial 
family (15, 16, 17), the name is always mentioned. The named person evidently wanted 





1 Andreas Rhoby, Byzantinische Epigramme in inschriftlicher Überlieferung, Band 1: 


Byzantinische Epigramme auf Fresken und Mosaiken (Vienna, 2008), p. 405, nr. M17. 


2 Numbers in bold refer to the numbering of the epigrams as used in this article. 
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to ensure that they were recognized as donor, and for the reader this information was 
important. 

For historians the yield is disappointing, because there is no information about 
historical events, nor anything that could contribute to an interpretation of such 
events. There is nothing to be heard of military successes (at least not in detail, only 
very general information: 8: &yOpobc obo mol mpooxeuévouc), nor of great political 
achievements: only titles relating to civi? or ecclesiastical? positions. In the case of the 
emperor, only the attribution of virtues that befit a ovedn$ópoc? are highlighted. The 
emphasis is on the Christian way of life. It is significant that in both imperial names and 
official titles, the indication rıoTög appears next to xparauög (8),° a sign that faith and 
power are inextricably linked in Byzantium. 

Nearly all epigrams examined for our study have a religious connection. There is no 
evidence in the case of objects of this period pointing to famous authors as composers of 
epigrams: that is, the epigrams remain anonymous. The place of narrator in the epigrams 
is taken by, variously the painter or scribe (5), the object itself (7), high-ranking officials 
(15, 16), Christ (9) and the archangel Michael (6). Addressees are Christ (2, 13), the 
Cross (10), the Apostles (11), the emperor (3, 4, 5, 6), and a passing observer (16, 17). 
It is typical of these epigrams that they frequently represent a dialogue. 

The themes covered in the epigrams are presentation of foundations, éxdpdceis of 
objects and figures depicted, prayers (particularly for protection of the emperor and his 
family), requests addressed to the emperor, lamentation of a death, and the dedication 
of a funerary monument. 

In the small selection which follows I present five ways in which historical figures are 
presented in epigrams. 





7 deomörng (2, 11, 12) / miorèc xpatards deomörng (8) / xp&nw toc deonörng (13) / &vo£ (5, 


6) / Pang 2va (4) / oredndöpos (6) / xnmrouyia (3) / Buoikis (4, 10) / ratos (15) / oraðápioç 


(16) ocv ¿v Kaprimäva. 


^  mowyevápyne, ginge (17). 


> Teig dperaig karsotenuevog (5). 


6 A significant example is a poem by Ioannes Mauropous addressed to Konstantinos IX 


Monomachos, beginning with the words Fiotèç Bacthets, eboeB?ç adtoxpdtwp (L 71.1). 
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The first possible type of presentation in epigrams is that of general anonymous allusion. 
An example of this is offered by ms. Barberinianus Gr. 372 of the Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana (the so-called Barberini psalter). On fol. 4 there is a dedicatory poem, and the 
miniature on fol. 5' is framed by the following epigram: 


1 
Ode ñ rpıdeyyng® £v0eoc uovapyia, 
ToMois dude Kal yaAnviois y póvotc, 
eipyviKy] Te Kal cod Kataotdoeı 
Ow yet cà oKATTPA THs &&ovoíac.? 


May the triple-enlightening divine monarchy 
Guard them through many tranquil years, 
So that they may in peaceful and wise order 
Wield the sceptre of authority. 


The decorative writing used for the epigram is striking.” The epigram is the frame, 
but at the same time also part of the image. The inscription runs around the miniature 
(the order of the lines - top, left, right, bottom - is indicated by a, B, y, 5). The first 
word oç could indicate that the epigram is either the continuation of a preceding text 
(perhaps on a page now lost)," in which the names referred to by obç appeared, or that 





The suggestion put forward by Anna Marava-Chatzinikolaou, that the two epigrams on 
fols. 4' and 5: are the works of Michael Psellos, who commissioned the book (“Ipıbeyyng £v6eoc 
uovapyia, DCbAE, IV/21 (2000): p. 223), remains mere conjecture. 

5 "This use of Tpiheyyhs is also to be found in a poem by Theodoros Prodromos, a prayer 
to the Trinity: Theodoros Prodromos, Historische Gedichte, ed. W. Hórandner (Vienna, 1974), 
p. 59, p. 299: xà tpidevyet xod wovavyet cov ddet, In my opinion, the first verse does not, as Marava- 
Chatzinikolaou, “Ipıdeyyng; p. 221 proposes, refer to an earthly monarchy. Concerning the 
interpretation of a divine trinity, see Titos Papamastorakis, ‘Orb of the Earth: Images of Imperial 
Universality, in E. Chrysos (ed.), To Buléyrio wç orxovuévy (Athens, 2005), p. 89: ‘the triple 
enlightening Holy Kingdom (i.e. the Holy Trinity) 

? Joannis Spatharakis, The Portrait in Byzantine Illuminated Manuscripts (Leiden, 1976), 
p. 27 (with English translation), fig. 7; Anthony Cutler and John W. Nesbitt, Larte bizantina e 
il suo pubblico (Turin, 1986), p. 268, colour fig.; Jeffrey Anderson, Paul Canart and Christopher 
Walter, Tbe Barberini Psalter. Codex Vaticanus Barberinianus Graecus 372. Introduction and 
Commentary (Zürich/New York, 1989), p. 56; Christopher Walter, Prayer and Power in 
Byzantine and Papal Imagery (Aldershot, 1993), vol. 4, pp. 196-197, plate 14; Marava — 
Chatzinikolaou, “Tpideyyijs, p. 223, fig. 2 on p. 224; Papamastorakis, ‘Orb of the Earth’ p. 100, 
fig. 13; cf. Ioannis Vassis, Initia Carminum Byzantinorum (Berlin, 2005), p. 575. All translations 
of texts are mine. 

10 Compare also 13. 


! Walter, Prayer and Power, vol. 4, pp. 196-197. 
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it is the continuation of the poem on fol. 4'.? However, in my opinion, one glance at the 
miniature framed by the epigram is enough to make the connection between oe and 
the persons depicted. Here, the wish is being expressed that the divine Trinity may 
protect the earthly trinity. 

The miniature on fol. 5' shows an emperor holding in his right hand the labarum 
and in his left hand the ġveģxaxig. The young co-emperor in the center also holds in his 
right hand the /abarum, and in his left hand a book, probably the Psalter intended for 
him. An angel receives from Christ the crown” for the emperor. This scene symbolizes 
the transmission of imperial power through Christ. The anonymity of the scene, could, 
as Grabar thought, be intentional, symbolizing coronation instead of representing 
a specific one. If an attempt is to be made to connect it with specific individuals, a 
ovubacthela must come to mind. At this point, opinions diverge, and consequently the 
dating varies (to the eleventh, but also to the twelfth century).!6 For the eleventh century 
there are several possibilities. According to Spatharakis, the image is of Konstantinos X 
Doukas (1059-1067), his wife Eudokia Makrembolitissa, and their son Michael (later 
Michael VII Doukas) or Konstantinos, whose coronation as co-emperor” suggests a date 
of 1060. According to Walter? and others, it represents Alexios I Komnenos, Eirene, and 
their son Ioannes, crowned in 1092. According to Marava- Chatzinikolaou, it depicts the 
coronation of Romanos IV Diogenes in 1067.? His wife Eudokia Makrembolitissa and 
her son Michael (from her first marriage with Konstantinos X Doukas), whose crowns 
are merely touched by the angels, are already crowned. This does not seem improbable 
to me, because in the miniature clearly only the emperor is actually being crowned. This 
is still valid even if the original image looked different, with regard to the crowns of 
the emperor and young co-emperor, since semi-spherical crowns do not appear before 
1100.” Here, they are the product of a later repainting from the fourteenth century, 





1? Marava-Chatzinikolaou, "Ipibeyy"c, p. 222 thinks that this preceding text is the 


dedicatory epigram on fol. 4, in which, however, no names are mentioned. 

1 The shape of the crowns worn by the emperor and co-emperor probably are the result of 
a change made during the re-use of the psalter for another ruler: Spatharakis, Portrait, p. 34. 

1^ André Grabar, Lempereur dans l'art byzantin (Strasbourg, 1936, repr. London, 1971), 
p. 119: anonymity points to the mystical origin of imperial power. 

D For attempts at identification, see Spatharakis, Portrait, pp. 28-34. 

16 According to Klaus Wessel, Die Kultur von Byzanz (Frankfurt am Main, 1970), p. 350, it 
depicts Manuel I (1143-1180), Maria and Alexios II, leading to a twelfth-century dating. 

17 According to Adolph Goldschmidt and Kurt Weitzmann, Die byzantinischen 
Elfenbeinskulpturen des X. — XIII. Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 1934, repr. 1979), vol. 2, p. 15, the actual 
coronation date is not decisive in dating representations of imperial coronation by Christ. What is 
being represented is the legitimacy of the ruler. 

18 Walter, Prayer and Power, vol. 4, p. 197. 

1? The transfer of power is described by Psellos in his Xpovoypadía: Michael Psellos, 
Chronographia, ed. S. Impellizzeri, Michele Psello, Imperatori di Bisanzio (Cronografia) (2 vols, 
Milan, 3rd ed., 1997), book VIIb, $6; vol. 2, p. 326. 


20 Spatharakis, Portrait, p. 263. 
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such that the hands of the angels behind the edges of the crowns nearly disappear. The 
number of angels emphasizes the respect due to the earthly trinity of rulers. 
Another example of an anonymous imperial representation is to be found in ms. 


Paris. gr. 74: 


2 
Xd tò ar&bog déduicac Ev yf, mavravek, 
To Koouorsprei Boost ka deonöry- 
ad Todrov hpdıoag dpeToY KC 
Kal now abröv zpınößntov eipydow- 
ad Aoındv adt@ xApıoaı cal TÒ Kpdrog 5 
uövınov Oç uoa cfi oxnmTouyius 
Kal nayyevý Adlarce ao, THTED, oDéëue 7 


You, Universal Lord, have given the earthly crown 

To the emperor and ruler, who gladdens the world; 

You have adorned him with the circle of virtues 

And have made him thrice loved by all. 

Accordingly, grant him also power 

Most steadfast to command, 

And protect bim and his entire family, Saviour, by your power. 


Unfortunately, we are not informed of the identity of this emperor who gladdens the 
world. Perhaps there was an image of the emperor and his family at the beginning of the 
codex, but the pages are missing.” According to the description, however, he must have 
been an exceptional figure, even if a great many Byzantine emperors would have laid 
claim to such praise. Tò or&dog ¿v yñ refers to power on earth, and kooporeprng Bactheds 
and deométn are in opposition to mavtdvaé: here, power over the world; there, power 
over the universe. Christ as Universal Lord (ravtévaë), who has the power and can also 
bestow it, crowns the earthly ruler (often referred to as dvo£),? who, distinguished by 
God by his virtues and popularity, is nevertheless dependent upon God' help for his 
personal welfare and that of his family, as well as for the continuation of his rule. 





? ^ Spatharakis, Portrait, p. 67; cf. Vassis, p. 702. 
22 Spatharakis, Portrait, p. 67. 


? For example &va& 5, 6; ‘Paung diva’ 4; bouc &yáxrov 3. 
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II 


When we come to the second type of presentation, mention of a name or a more 
specific identification in the epigram is made unnecessary by an additional inscription 
in the miniature or the reliquary, identifying the poem more precisely. 

At the beginning of the Parisian codex ms. Coislin 79, a copy of 33 homilies of 
Ioannes Chrysostomos, there are four valuable full-page introductory miniatures. As 
Spatharakis has shown convincingly, the manuscript was first intended to be dedicated 
to Michael VII (1071-1078), but after his death it was given to Nikephoros Botaneiates 
(1078-1081) instead.” This explains some adjustments in the miniatures. 

On fol. 1(2 bis), we read the following poem, preceded by the caption 
NIKH®OPOC EN XQ TQ OQ IIICTOC? BACIAEYC AYTOKPATOP 
POMAION O BOTANEIATHC: 


“Vous avatar edxrens oxyrtovyia 
Taig HOovatc Béla Tais ex THY Aóywv 
Kal THY vy TéphOnrt ca) yaiowy kpóter 
gots oixétous BpdBeve yelpa nàovoiay. 


Glorious sceptre-bearer at the head of rulers, 
Be charmed by the delights of these words 
Rejoice in your soul, applaud gladly 


And reward your servants with a generous hand. 


It is not easy to identify the speaker here, but from got oixétatc we can perhaps infer, also 
on the basis of epigrams 5 and 6, that they were the scribe and the artist, who produced 
the manuscript." 





Y Spatharakis, Portrait, pp. 113-114. 
5 mortög should not be connected with ¿v Xpiot t Dec, as Kurt Weitzmann and George 
Galavaris, The Monastery of Saint Catherine at Mount Sinai. The Illuminated Greek Manuscripts 
L From the Ninth to the Twelfth Century (Princeton, 1990), p. 66 apparently assume, given their 
insertion of punctuation after mıotög in an example dealing with Konstantinos Monomachos. In 
Klaus Wessel, Byzantine Enamels from the Sth to the 13th Century (Recklinghausen, 1967), p. 112, 
the translation ‘believing in Christ’ also appears, in the case of an example mentioning Michael 
Doukas. 

26 Spatharakis, Portrait, p. 108 (with English translation), fig. 69; Wessel, Kultur von Byzanz, 
p. 388, fig. 222; Lyn Rodley, Byzantine Art and Architecture (Cambridge, 1994), p. 256; Carmen- 
Laura Dumitrescu, ‘Remarques en marge du Coislin 79: Les trois eunuques et le problème du 
donateur’ Byz, 57 (1987): pp. 32-45, fig. 1; Jeffrey C. Anderson, "Manuscripts; in H. Evans and 
W. Wixom (eds), The Glory of Byzantium. Art and Culture of the Middle Byzantine Era A.D. 843- 


1261 (New York, 1997), p. 82, colour fig.; cf. Vassis, p. 832. 


7 Dumitrescu, ‘Remarques, p. 43. 
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In the epigram, the emperor is presented as a glorious sceptre-bearer (eündeng 
gknmrovyia). Notable is the use of the abstract expression (comparable with “Your 
Highness, “Your Majesty; or in German ‘Eure Hoheit, ‘Eure Majestät’) instead of 
ownmrodgog. He stands at the head of rulers (tyoug &véxov) and may rejoice in the Aöyoı 
(presumably the homilies of Chrysostomos), express his happiness and be generous 
towards his servants. 

The inscription is above the miniature, which shows the emperor on a lyre-shaped 
throne. Next to him stands a monk, who points with a staff to an open book (with the 
homilies of Chrysostomos) on a lectern. Captions give the names of the monk Sabas 
and the emperor Nikephoros Botaneiates, so the reader knows who is being addressed 
in the epigram. 

In the second example on foll (2 bis)" of the same manuscript, the captions 
above the heads tell us more about the imperial couple: Nikephoros (III) Botaneiates 
and Maria, both with official titles: NIKH®OPOC EN XO TO OO IIICTOC 
BACIAEYC AYTOKPATOP POMAION O BOTANEIATHC and MAPIA EN 
XO TO OO IIICTH BACIAICCA KAI AY TOKPATOPICCA POMAION. 

Christ can be seen in bust, crowning the imperial couple (originally Michael 
VII Doukas [1071-1078], whose name was later changed to that of Nikephoros 
Botaneiates? and his wife Maria).? It may be, as Spatharakis thinks,” that this gesture 
does not represent the act of crowning, but of blessing, of divine support for their rule. 
This is also referred to in the epigram. In the poem, the emperor is presented in general 
terms as ‘ruler of Rome’ (Póunc &va&), with his most noble wife, with no mention of 
names: 


4 
Iixenoı oe Xpiotòç edhoyary, ‘Pays &va£, 
dv Bacthid: tH mavevyeveotary.! 


May the blessing Christ protect you, ruler of Rome, 
Together with the most noble empress. 





28 Nikolaos Gioles, ‘Byzantine Imperial Insignia, in M. Evangelatou, H. Papastavrou et al. 


(eds), Byzantium: An Oecumenical Empire (Athens, 2002), p. 68 with reference to fig. 18. 

2 Her beauty and gentle character is described by Anna Komnene, Alexias, ed. D.R. Reinsch 
and A. Kambylis (Berlin/New York, 2001), book 3, ch. 2, $4, p. 110: tò tg Bao dog xdaMog Kai 
À émihdurovon adtÿ Xápuç Kal cv av éxaywydv te Kol edyupt... yo uo EuvVruyov Kal &vBpomoic 
dtroxdhois épéouov. 

20 Spatharakis, Portrait, p. 118. 

31 Spatharakis, Portrait, p. 108 (with English translation), fig. 70; Grabar, Lempereur, 
p. 118; Wessel, Kultur von Byzanz, p. 388, fig. 222; Dumitrescu, ‘Remarques fig. 2; Henry Maguire, 
‘Images of the Court, in Evans and Wixom, The Glory of Byzantium, p. 182, colour fig.; Mary B. 
Cunningham, Faith in the Byzantine World (Oxford, 2002), p. 51, fig. 19; cf. Vassis, p. 674. 
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Tavevyeveotaty shows how a superlative can be reinforced by adding mav (which itself 
has a superlative function, as for example in ravayia, ravdxpavrog). 

In the miniature on fol. 2* of the same codex, the emperor is sitting on a throne. He 
is crowned by virtues and surrounded by loyal followers. These are the &vöpeg hoyddec 
(v. 4), the chosen men: officials, whose high rank is made clear in the epigram by the 
abstract expression &kpörng and in the image by their elevated position. They stand next 
to the emperor and are identified in the inscriptions by their official function? but not 
by name. Nikephoros is made known by the inscription above his head. The epigram 


mentions no name, but in vv. 1-4, there is an éxppaotc of the image: 


5 
"Oe dwaböpov pépet oe Adurovta 0póvoc 
Tac Aperaig uA dao ca KUTEOTEUMUÉVOY 
naploTaTaı TOL TLOTOTÉTUY AKpöTng, 
dvd pec hoyddec ebvyevelc Vuyhv Thor. 
Tv TO ypadhovtt Grade ¿À0otç, &vaE- 5 
loti pépet yàp eic TÒ dv melo twv xpároc.? 


The throne bears you, shining like the morning star, 

Crowned abundantly with virtues; 

Next to you stand the highest of your most faithful servants, 
Chosen men, even more noble in their soul. 

May you have even more concern for the writer (painter) Lord; 
For he brings the greatest faithfulness to your rule. 





? Maria G. Parani, Reconstructing the Reality of Images. Byzantine Material Culture and 
Religious Iconography (11th-1Sth Centuries) (Leiden/Boston, 2003), p. 228, note 30 and 
Appendix 3, nr. 17 with a detailed description of their garments. 

3 Spatharakis, Portrait, pp. 110-111 (with English translation), fig. 71; Grabar, Lempereur, 
p. 119. Wessel, Kultur von Byzanz, p. 354, fig. 205; Dumitrescu, ‘Remarques’ fig. 3; Marie-Claude 
Bianchini, Byzance. Lart byzantin dans les collections publiques frangaises (Paris, 1992), p. 360, 
colour fig. 271; Anthony Cutler and Jean-Michel Spieser, Das mittelalterliche Byzanz 725-1204 
(Munich, 1996), colour fig. 268; Henry Maguire, Image and Imagination: the Byzantine Epigram 
as Evidence for Viewer Response (Toronto, 1996), p. 248, fig. XI 3; Henry Maguire, "The Heavenly 
Court, in Henry Maguire (ed.), Byzantine Court Culture from 829 to 1204 (Washington, D.C., 
1997), pp. 247-258, fig. 3; Robert G. Ousterhout, "Secular Architecture, in Evans and Wixom, 
The Glory of Byzantium, p. 207, nr. 143 (with English translation), p. 208; Parani, Reconstructing, 
p. 16 and p. 228, note 30, fig. 6; cf. Vassis, p. 909. 

3 "The person who commissioned the work, and employed the author or painter, may also 


be intended here. 
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The emperor is described using the customary image of shining light-bearer,? comparable 
3$ (compare puy rpıdda 13), symbolically 
crowned with virtues. This expression is emphasized in the miniature by the pictorial 


toa second sun or the morning Star 


representation of the personified virtues AAYdeıw and Aıkatocdvn,” standing behind 
the throne. The crown is therefore not only symbol of power, but also of the moral 
superiority of the emperor. His light shines upon his subjects. He is surrounded by 
chosen men, who look up to him. The relationship between the emperor and his subjects 
reminds us of the relationship between God and the emperor. Michael Psellos expresses 
this clearly with regard to the emperor Konstantinos IX Monomachos.? Although the 
emperor, with his noble retinue, belongs to another world, the writer or painter, because 
of his loyalty, expects the emperor to act sympathetically towards him. 

On fol. 2" ofthe same manuscript there is a miniature showing the emperor standing 
on a high, decorated suppedion (podium), flanked by Ioannes Chrysostomos, who 
is handing him the volume of homilies, and the archangel Michael.“ To the right of 
the emperor's feet a small figure is knecling (perhaps the painter). In the epigram the 





355 his description is used for example by Mauropous for the emperor Konstantinos IX 


Monomachos: L 55.35: tov dasıvdv Blue xol $ocdópov. Psellos addresses Michael IV (1034- 
1041) with: kpataè dwoddpe oredndöpe (W 16.1), and Isaak Komnenos (1057-1059) with: 
Tod Kpdtous 6 dwodböpos (W 19.2) and dwobépos (W 19.23), deyyoranzeis (W 19.24) AaurThp 
&yveloc, edoeBelac buobépos (W 19.41), cà aurp xpáva (W 19.16). 

36 This comparison is already to found in the case of Roman emperors, for example for 
Domitian: Statius, Silvae 4, 4: clarius ipse nitens et primo maior Eoo. Liudprand von Cremona 
informs us that when the emperor entered the Hippodrome, the cry went up: ‘Ecce venit stella 
matutina’: Liudprand of Cremona, Relatio de legatione Constantinopolitana, ed. B. Scott (Bristol, 
1993), p. 4, ch. 10. 


37 


n. 88. 
38 


Cf. the personification of Tametvwots and AB on the crown of Monomachos in 13, 


Thus Psellos, in his enkomia for Monomachos, speaks of his angelic way of life in the 
palace: Michael Psellos, Orationes panegyricae, ed. G.T. Dennis (Stuttgart/Leipzig, 1994), or. 
8, 1. 51-54: &yygÀuchy Beran, Av ¿v Bacthetors ó Bacıkedg ... "jo máLov Kai nerhpxov; see Maguire, 
"Heavenly Court, p. 251 and p. 258. 

2 Psellos, Orationes panegyricae, or. 4, L 538-9: tv’, nep &xeivóc £a tt poc o£, voro od poc 
buc yívy; see also Maguire, “Heavenly Court’ p. 247, n. 2. The emperor, for the Byzantines, was 
close to God. Thus Mauropous describes the emperor Michael IV as 8605 Betos rünog, thats véoc 
and 9qutovpyóc: L 54.39 and 42-43; Maguire, ‘Heavenly Court, p. 248. 

4 A kind of imperial Aénoiç in which the emperor assumes the role of God, see Maguire, 


"Heavenly Court, p. 249; Dumitrescu, ‘Remarques, p. 41. 
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archangel Michael declares that he will protect the emperor,* as crown-bearer,? and that 
he, together with Chrysostomos, act as petitioners on behalf of the painter: 


6 
"Ey uév elut oc $ú) a, aredndöps, 
as Eyvlav) adtog npaypdrwv tàs exbdcers: 
ó Ò’ ad ye phos cal ypvoodv dépwv oTópa, 
6 ouyypapedc, Eotyxev ei dvownlav 
aTav aiv piy ypabéws TOD Tod xapıy, 5 
by eduevaas Phémroic te Kal Tpébors, dvuë. Š 


Iam your protector, crown-bearer, 

As I have myself known the outcome of events. 

And this man, who possesses words and a mouth of gold, 

The author, stands bere for an entreaty, 

Beseeching with me your mercy for your painter,“ 

Whom (may you) regard with a benevolent eye, and support, Lord! 


Here the painter has both the angel and the saint entreat on his behalf and does not 
entreat the emperor himself, as in the previous example (5). With ¿yà uév and ó 8’ 
Michael and Ioannes Chrysostomos are juxtaposed to each other. Xtebnbôpe at the end 
of the first verse corresponds to dva at the end of the last verse: the emperor is the main 
figure here. 

The octagonal gilded silver reliquary of Saint Demetrius, which is now to be found 
in the Kremlin, is dated to the reign of Konstantinos X. It is shaped in the form of 





^ He is also described as the archangel Michael in, among others, Maguire, 'Heavenly 


Court, p. 249. This identification can also be drawn from the inscription to the miniature — 
not Gabriel, as erroneously in: Cutler and Nesbitt, Larte bizantina, p. 225, and André Grabar, 
Byzanz. Die byzantinische Kunst des Mittelalters (vom 8. bis zum 15. Jahrhundert) (Baden-Baden, 
1964), p. 57 colour fig. and p. 162. It is logical that he would be the protector of his namesake 
Michael VII: Spatharakis, Portrait, p. 118. 

£ This address was customary, see for example L 54.2: décrota orebndöpe. See also 
Qedotente: Ioannes Mauropous, Epistulae, ed. A. Karpozelos, The letters of Joannes Mauropous, 
metropolitan of Euchaita (Thessaloniki, 1990), p. 103, epist. 26, l. 1: Beoöö&aore nal Deäorzeze 
W 35.1: déonota orebndöps; W 16.1: xpaveuà pwopópe otedyddpe; Nikolaos Kallikles, ed. 
R. Romano, Nicola Callicle, Carmi, Testo critico, introduzione e traduzione, commentario e lessico 
(Naples, 1980), p. 113, nr. 31, v. 17: Baoiked otednddpe. 

9 Jean Lassus, Frühchristliche und byzantinische Welt: Architektur, Plastik, Mosaiken, Fresken, 
Elfenbeinkunst, Metallarbeiten (Gütersloh, 1968), p. 113, colour fig. 146; Spatharakis, Portrait, 
p. 112 (with English translation), fig. 72; Dumitrescu, ‘Remarques, p. 41, fig. 4; Maguire, ‘Heavenly 
Court, fig. 4 Cutler and Nesbitt, Larte bizantina, p. 225, colour fig; Bianchini, Byzance. Lart 
byzantin, p. 361, colour fig. 271; Sophia Kalopissi-Verti, "Painters Portraits in Byzantine Art, 
DChAE, IV/17 (1993-1994): p. 133, fig. 5; Parani, Reconstructing, fig. 6; cf. Vassis, p. 167. 


# Painter or author; see Maguire, 'Heavenly Court, p. 249. 
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a ciborium? on which the images are separated by pillars. Above these one can see 
interrupted arches with stylized acanthus leaves. In the arches are oil lamps on a high 
stand, and above them an octagonal cone-shaped roof, which may once have supported 
a cross. The four narrow fields are decorated with vine and palm motifs. One of the four 
larger fields acts as a door, representing on its two leaves two military saints, identified 
by inscriptions as Saint Nestor and Saint Lupos. In the opposite field one can see the 
imperial couple, crowned by Christ (represented by a bust in a celestial scgment). The 
couple is identified by an inscription as Konstantinos (X) Doukas (1059-1067) and 
his wife Eudokia (Makrembolitissa). It is striking that both hold a globus as symbol of 
their worldwide power." This can be explained by the fact that Konstantinos, because of 
his illness, entrusted his political duties to his wife.“ The official title reserved for her is 
ueydhn Bao (oon, Poyéov. 

The two remaining broad fields are each decoratively filled with three verses of the 
following epigram.? The poet enlivens his presentation by allowing the object to speak. 


7 
Ladis nedura Tod xiBwpiov rünog 
Tod hoyyovd«Ktov udptupos Anunrplov. 
' "Exo 86 Xpiotov éxtdg EotnAmuevov 
atéhovta yep viv kady Évvwpida. 
‘OOS að ue reü&ag ` Iwávyng ex yévovc 5 
Abtapeavar tv tÓyvv uvoroypddoc.” 





5 Klaus Wessel in RbK, sv. Ciborium / seen (etymology unknown): construction of 


columns or pillars, bearing a cupola; symbol of Heaven. 


^ The letters in brackets do not appear in the text of the inscription. 


# About this attribute, see Gioles, “Imperial Insignia p. 74; Thomas F. Mathews, 'Religious 
Organization and Church Architecture’ in Evans and Wixom, The Glory of Byzantium, p. 78, nr.36. 

^ Psellos, Chronographia, book VIIa, $27, vol. 2, p. 316: ... và Savdtw npootynoev- kåvtaðða 
¿nì TH yvvaıkı Evdorig mévra menointan, oe povsov&ty te THY xaO" &avviyy vouilouevy and VIIb, $1, 
vol. 2, p. 320: H Bagis Eddorie, xarà tag Tod dvdpdc xe Bao) oç duardkeis av Blum éykparhc 
yevouévn ... 

4 These fields, necessary for the epigram, resulted in the octagonal form, instead of the 
hexagonal form of the original ciborium in Thessaloniki. 

50 Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, Elfenbeinskulpturen, vol. 2, p. 15, fig. 4; Nausika Theotoka, 
Tlepı v xifopíov av vadv Tod Aylov Anuntplov Ozcowhovixys Kai Kuvoravrıvounökeug, 
Maxedovixd, 2 (1941-1952): pp. 408-409, figs. 3 and 4; André Grabar, ‘Quelques reliquaires de 
Saint Démétrios et le Martyrium du Saint à Salonique, DOP, 5 (1950): pp. 19-20, figs. 21 and 
22; Alice Bank, Lart byzantin dans les musées de l'Union Soviétique (Saint Petersburg, 1977, repr. 
1985), colour figs. 203 and 204; Mathews, ‘Religious Organization’ pp. 77-78, nr. 36, fig. 36; 
Andreas Rhoby, Byzantinische Epigramme in inschriftlicher Überlieferung, Band II. Byzantinische 
Epigramme auf Ikonen und Objekten der Kleinkunst (Vienna, 2010), nr. Me 99; cf. Vassis, p. 667. 
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Iam the truthful image of the ciborium 

of the martyr Demetrios, pierced by a spear. 

I have Christ, who is represented outside 

crowning with his hands the beautiful couple. 

He, who made me (had me made) is Ioannes 

from the family of Autoreianoi, mystographer by fortune. 


In verse 1 to 4, the object gives information about its function. Ina fragmentary ekphrasis 
of its images, it only elaborates on the representation of Christ crowning the imperial 
couple. In vv. 5 to 6 it speaks of its founder, Ioannes Autoreianos, and his function as a 
uoc coypádoc (‘secret secretary ).^! 

The reliquary could have been a gift from Ioannes Autoreianos to the imperial 
couple,” especially to the ailing emperor, in the hope that he might be healed by it. It 
compliments the imperial couple, but at the same time places emphasis upon the patron 
who commissioned it, mentioning both his family connections and his official function. 

The codex Marc. gr. Z 17 ofthe Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana in Venice contains the 
psalter of Basileios, the oldest Psalter with an imperial portrait? (1004* or 1019). The 
miniature on fol. 3" shows Basileios (976-1025) on a scabellum, standing in full military 
dress. Christ holds out a crown prepared for the emperor, while an angel (Gabriel) 
places it on Basileioss head, — a characteristic example of symbolic coronation.” The 
other angel (Michael) hands Basileios a spear, thereby bestowing victory upon him. 
The inscription to his right and left (Baciketoc Eu Xpiot@ motòs” Bactheds Poyaíov ó 
véos) permits unambiguous identification. The figures at his feet are the enemies. To his 
right and left side are busts of saintly warriors. In this way Basileios is characterized as 
&Bnrhs Tod Xpiotod. 

The epigram on fol. 2* names Basileios, without a more precise identification. The 
poem is a good example of an éxdpaorc, for it describes the miniature: 


8 
To Sadpa xavov ade THY 6pouévov 
Xpiotds mpotetver debe Lundöpw 
££ odpavod Tò atéuna, oduBoroy xpatous, 
moT® kpati deondty Bactreiw. 
x&to ev où portio tot TOY dowpdTwY, 5 
6 èv AaBov Tiveywe Kal yalpwv otéger, 





51 


LBG, sx. wvatoypaos. 


> Mathews, "Religious Organization, p. 78. 


33 Spatharakis, Portrait, p. 20. 


54 Gioles, “Imperial Insignia, p. 64, n. 15. 


55 Walter, Prayer and Power, p. 193. 


56 Grabar, L'empereur, p. 113: symbolic coronation by Christ. 


57 In Walter, Prayer and Power, p. 193 appears the translation, in my opinion incorrect: 


‘Basil II, faithful in Christ, emperor of the Romans: Compare n. 25. 
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ó DE npoodntwv TH xpácet Kal xàc "tege, 

pondalav, StAov erdoßodv évavtious, 

depwv didwot api TH Tod Seorrétov. 

ol uäprupes DE cuuuayobow Oç dire, 10 
pintovtes £yOpobc vob tool mpo[o? |cetuévouç. ° 


New is the wonder of the things here seen. 

From Heaven Christ holds out in his life-bringing right hand 

the crown, symbol of power, 

to the faithful, strong ruler Basileios. 

Below him [are] the first of the incorporeal, 

of whom one, having taken it (sc. the crown], has brought it, and crowns him joyfully 
while the other, supplementing power with victories, 

brings the spear, the weapon that terrifies adversaries, 

and gives it into the hand of the ruler. 

The martyrs fight with him, as with a friend, 


casting his enemies down before his feet. 


Basil is given the crown as symbol of his power (xp&rog). The cognate xpataids indicates 
the position of Basileios. The spear symbolizes success in battle.” The psalter was probably 
given to Basileios in 1018, during the celebrations of his victory over the Bulgars.? 


III 


In the third type of presentation, the epigram does give a name, but it is not clear from 
the text of the epigram which representative of the name is meant, although this can 
often be deduced from other historical evidence. 

The Kakhuli triptych“ (currently in the Tbilisi museum), an icon reliquary from the 
Georgian monastery Gelati, is decorated not only with precious stones and gems, but 
also with many enamel medallions on gilded silver. Of the central icon, representing a 





55 Thor Ševčenko, "The Illuminators of the Menologium of Basil II, DOP, 16 (1962): p. 272, 
n. 92 (with English translation), fig. 17; Guy Lacam, Civilization et monnaies byzantines (Paris, 
1974), p. 160, colour fig; Spatharakis, Portrait, pp. 23-24 (24: English translation); Walter, 
Prayer and Power, vol. 4, pp. 193-194, Taf. 11 (B); Cutler and Spieser, Das mittelalterliche Byzanz, 
colour fig. 254; Maguire, ‘Images of the Court’ p. 186, colour fig.; Gioles, ‘Imperial Insignia, p. 65, 
colour fig. 15; Parani, Reconstructing, fig. 110; cf. Vassis, p. 765. 

"7 Compare 8, v.8: oudalav, émhov Ecboßoüv évavriouc. 
Spatharakis, Portrait, pp. 25-26. 
The name stems from the Khakhuli monastery on the Khakhuli River in Tao, one 


60 
ei 
of the oldest provinces of Georgia (the site is today in Turkey). The son of David, the founder 


of the monastery in Gelati, had the icon placed in the triptych, see Titos Papamastorakis, 
‘Re-deconstructing the Khakhuli Triptych, DChAE, IV/23 (2002): p. 226. 
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Theotokos of the Hodegetria type, only the face and hands in enamel are preserved. The 
medallion® that particularly interests us was made on the occasion of the coronation of 
Michael VII Doukas in 1071. 

The figures shown are the emperor Michael VII Doukas (Parapinakes)® and his 
wife Maria of Alania, who was crowned during the marriage ceremony. Coronation 
by Christ (who appears here as a bust within a celestial segment, with stars,” looking 
at Michael), is a motif which occurs frequently in Byzantine art“ and has symbolical 
meaning. In the epigram Christ himself speaks: 


9 
Xrépo Miyand dv Mapièu yepol ov.” 


I crown with my hands Michael, together with Maria. 


This inscription, which appears between the two figures (in an accentuated majuscule 
in red dye) underlines the faith of the emperor, as well as his power, given to him by 
God. Propagation of the idea of the emperor as elected by God is also the theme of 
poetry, rhetoric and historiography elsewhere. Interesting from a linguistic point of 
view is the form of the name Mapièu. 

The plate may, given its small size and lack of artistic pretension, have been intended 
as a gift for a foreign ruler of low rank, that is, for Maria's father, the Georgian king 
Bagrat IV (1027-1072) - Maria could have taken it with her to Georgia in 1072, 
during a visit to her sick father —,“ or for his successor George II (1072-1082), who 
needed the help of the Byzantines against the Seldjuks. The mention of the name in the 





2 T may once, together with five other enamels (depicting Christ flanked by the Theotokos, 


John the Baptist and the Archangels Michael and Gabriel), have formed the decoration ofa crown, 
see Papamastorakis, 'Re-deconstructing, p. 241. 

9 A nickname given him because he reduced the unit of measurement for corn by a mvdxtov 
without reducing the price. 

$6 Grabar, Lempereur, p. 118, c£. the crowning of the bridal couple still practiced in the 
Orthodox Church. 

6 Asin the case of Konstantinos X and Eudokia (see 7). 

D Wessel, Enamels, p. 116. Grabar, L'empereur, pp. 112ff. 

67 John Gordon Beckwith, The Art of Constantinople. An Introduction to Byzantine Art 330— 
1453 (London, 1961), p. 110, fig. 136; Wessel, Enamels, pp. 115-116, nr. 38, fig. 38; Schalwa 
Amiranaschwili, Kunstschätze Georgiens (Prague, 1971), p. 116, fig. 71; Spatharakis, Portrait, p. 38 
(with English translation), fig. 11; Bank, Lart byzantin, pp. 306-307, nr. 185 (with translation), 
colour fig.; Nicolas Oikonomides, ‘La couronne dite de Constantin Monomaque’, TM, 12 (1994): 
p. 248, fig. 17; Papamastorakis, Re-deconstructing, p. 242, fig. 11; Tania Velmans, Elka Bakalova, 
et al. (eds), Ikonen: Ursprung und Bedeutung (Stuttgart, 2002), p. 96, colour fig. 76; Eurydice 
Georganteli and Barrie Cook, Encounters. Travel and Money in the Byzantine World (London, 
2006), p. 49, colour fig.; Rhoby, Epigramme auf Ikonen, nr. Me 30; cf. Vassis, p. 689. 

55 Maria could have brought this medaillon as an image of her marriage and coronation, 


intended for her father's deathbed. Amiranaschwili, Kunstschätze, p. 120. 
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epigram was a necessary piece of information for the recipient. Maria was famous for her 
beauty? and appears also on coins (first on the coins of Michael, then on coins of his 
successor, her second husband Nikephoros III Botaneiates), an honour accorded only to 
a few Byzantine empresses. 

On a staurotheke of gilded silver (with a frame of silver-plated brass), which was 
once to be found in Constantinople, but is now in San Marco, Venice, the following 
inscription can be read on the frame: 


10 
"Ov ol stalayuol Tob Otot rëm aindrwv 
Aert Dein éoTÉ MoN kal proc, 
mas SoEdLovat uapyapirou Kat Aldor; 
Zdç xóoyoc éotl, otwvpé, mioris Kai móc, 
obrtwg ve Koouet Kal Bactrig Mapia.” 5 


(Cross), which the drops of God's blood 

Have adorned with divine grace and power, 

How can pearls and gems glorify you? 

Faith and love are your adornments, cross, 

And in this manner the empress Maria also adorns you. 


One should read this epigram in the following order: top, bottom left, bottom right. The 
preserved staurotheke is a Renaissance copy of a lost Byzantine staurotheke. 

The empress Maria addresses the cross, presents herself (in the third person) as the 
patron, and declares that the cross, sanctified by the drops of God's blood, should be 
adorned with faith and love, which is what she does here. It is probable that the Maria 
here is also Maria of Alania. She may have commissioned the staurotheke for Hagia 
Sophia in Constantinople. Other women of the same name must be ruled out because 
of the accentuation of the text, and for other reasons to do with palaeography.” 

In the Kunsthistorisches Museum in Vienna (the Kunstkammer) is an ivory plate, 
perhaps used as a votive icon, which bears the following epigram above the heads of the 
apostles: 





9 Anna Komnene, Alexias, book III, ch. 2, $4, see note 29. 
70 See Georganteli and Cook, Encounters, p. 48. 

7 Anatole Frolow, La relique de la vraie croix (Paris, 1961), pp. 296-297, nr. 273; Enrica 
Follieri, ‘L'ordine dei versi in alcuni epigrammi bizantini’, Byz, 34 (1964): pp. 453-454; André 
Guillou, Recueil des inscriptions grecques médiévales d'Italie (Rome, 1996), p. 85, nr. 80 (with 
French translation), 80a and 80b; Rhoby, Epigramme auf Ikonen, nr. Me 89; cf. Vassis, p. 531. 


7  Guillou, Recueil, p. 85. 
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11 
‘Oc adtaderdot uvatohéxta cy diver 
veuorte Abtpov deoréty Kwvetavtive.” 


As (corporeal) brothers, mystolektai” of the world above, 
May you give deliverance to the ruler Konstantinos. 


On the image, the apostles Andrew and Peter, who were brothers,” stand on a podium 
adorned with arcades. They are identified by inscriptions next to their heads. Their 
right hands are raised in blessing; their left hands hold a scroll. Andrew and Peter were 
Mystolektai, that is, ‘proclaimers of the divine mystery’; or, since the term was used in the 
eleventh century for the imperial private secretary,” perhaps occupied a corresponding 
office in heaven. They are requested to give deliverance to Konstantinos. 

Rather than dating it to the middle of the tenth century and, consequently, identifying 
Konstantinos as Konstantinos VII Porphyrogennetos, Rhoby places the epigram in the 
eleventh century and considers it to refer either to Konstantinos IX Monomachos or to 
Konstantinos X Doukas.” This applies also to a similar ivory plate (probably also used 
as an icon) in the Museo Archeologico in Venice,” bearing the following inscription: 


12 
Zxetoc Beoupydv cudahei và naphevw 
BhdBns aéreo Oni dernörnv Kwvotavtivoy.” 


The instrument of God converses with the virginal one 
To safeguard the ruler Konstantinos from damage. 





7 Ormond M. Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology (Oxford, 1911), p. 229; 
Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, Elfenbeinskulpturen, vol. 2, p. 39, table XIX, and fig. 44; Kurt 
Weitzmann, ‘Ivories, in Byzantine Art an European Art (Athens, 1964), p. 170, nr. 72; Hermann 
Fillitz, in Gerhart Egger (ed.), Kunst der Ostkirche. Ikonen, Handschriften, Kultgeräte (Vienna, 
1977), p. 106, nr. 22 and fig. 37; Annemarie Weyl Carr, "Popular Imagery’ in Evans and Wixom, 
The Glory of Byzantium, p. 141, nr. 89 (with English translation), colour fig. 89A; Rhoby, 
Epigramme auf Ikonen, nx. El 32; cf. Vassis, p. 896. 

74 Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, Elfenbeinskulpturen, vol. 2, p. 39, Nr. 44; Egger, Kunst der 
Ostkirche, p. 106 translate this as ‘Verkiinder des göttlichen Mysteriums. 

75 Mt. 4:18. 

76 LBG: ‘Verkiinder des Mysteriums and ‘Geheimsekretar’; Rhoby, Epigramme auf Ikonen, 
under the nr. El 32. 

7 Rhoby, ibidem. 

7 Fora dating to the tenth century: Guillou, Recueil, p. 80, Nr. 76; Weitzmann, ‘Ivories, 
p. 171; Johanna Flemming, Byzantinische Schatzkunst (Berlin, 1979), p. 71. 

7 Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, Elfenbeinskulpturen, vol. 2, p. 39, Nr. 45 (with German 
translation); Guillou, Recueil, p. 80, nr. 76 (with French translation); Weyl Carr, "Imagery, 
p. 142, nr. 89B, colour fig. 89 B (with English translation); Rhoby, Epigramme auf Ikonen, nr. El 31; 
cf. Vassis, p. 674. 
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Paul, the instrument of God, and John, are prepared to intercede for Konstantinos: the 
emperor’s welfare is dependent on their concerted efforts. 

The same epigram is also to be read on an ivory plate in Dresden." On both plates 
the saints hold gospels. 


IV 


Thefourth possible type of presentation of namesin epigramsis that ofclear identification 
through use of the cognomen. This type is present in only a few epigrams which mention 
emperors. 

The miniature in codex Sinait. gr. 364, which is to be dated to the eleventh century, 
shows on fol. 3" Konstantinos IX Monomachos with his wife Zoe?! whom he married 
in 1042, and her sister Theodora. Inscriptions with the official titles inform us as to their 
identity: Kwvotayt(ivos) ¿v X(piot@) TH Dielë miorèç Bacthe(dc) adtoKpdt(wp) Pouaiwv 
ó Movoyu&yoc/ Zo, sesso zé Adyodot(a)  mophupoyévynr(os)?/Oeodpa Adyodota 
ñ mopdupoyevvnr(og). The emperor and his wife are praised in this inscription for their 
pious behavior: miotés and edoeßertarn. The connection between power and faith is 
again emphasized. 

Christ can be seen in the mandorla above the emperor; from his hands, beams of light 
reach the heads of both women. Two angels hold the crowns intended for the Augustai 
above their heads; the crown intended for Konstantinos lies at Christ's feet.® What is 
represented here is elevation to a celestial sphere, something that is also indicated by the 
clothing, particularly the /oros ofthe emperor and the gold of the garments, which unites 
with the golden background and indicates the dematerialized nature of the figures. 
On the basis of these portraits, the codex can be dated to the year 1042, or the time 
between 1042 and 1050 (the death of Zoe). The manuscript, containing 45 homilies of 
Ioannes Chrysostomos on Matthew, is a book intended as a gift. It was probably given 
by Konstantinos to the monastery which he founded, after his ascension in 1042, in 
the Mangana quarter of Constantinople. In the sixteenth century, Michael Ialynas, a 
member ofa well-known Cretan family, gave it to the Sinai monastery. 

The text of the epigram runs around the decorative frame, as a frame epigram. It is to 
be read in the following order: top, right (top to bottom), left (top to bottom), bottom. 
Monomachos is mentioned by name, arguably to identify the trinity indicated here. 





nd Images of both objects in: Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, Elfenbeinskulpturen, vol. 2, 


table XIX, fig. 43 (Venice) and 45 (Dresden); Weyl Carr, ‘Imagery’, p. 142, fig. 89 B (Venice), 
p. 143, fig. 90 (Dresden). 


8! Asalso in the mosaic in Hagia Sophia in Istanbul: see Thomas Whittemore, ‘A Portrait of 


the Empress Zoe and of Constantine IX; Byz, 18 (1946-48): pp. 223-227; Spatharakis, Portrait, 
p. 101, fig. 67. 


82 


The ending rophupoyévvntn in Walter, Prayer and Power, vol. 4, p. 195 is an oversight, 


because the feminine form of the adjective also ends with -oc. 


85 "The coronation scene is reminiscent of Basileios II: see 8. 
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13 
‘Oc tig pıddog, cHTEP, elc, TavToxpdrop, 
TOY Yç &véaccov zën dasıynv zpldän ] 
oKéTtolg kpérioroy dsonörnv Movoudyov 
Snaınsvwv Ledyog te roppúpas xA.&9 [ov]. 


As one of the Trinity,” Saviour, may you, Pantokrator, 
‚protect the shining trinity of earthly rulers: 

the most mighty lord Monomachos 

and his two kinsfolk, branch of the porphyra (purple). 


In the epigram, the phrase ouai (zpiác) makes one think ofthe shining sun, with which 
the emperor is often compared, with Zoe as the moon and Theodora as a star, to quote 
Mauropous.*6 The comparison of the imperial couple with sun and moon (as in 1) isa 
topos in Byzantine literature of the eleventh and twelfth centuries.” In a variation, in 
his description of the Church of the Holy Apostles in Constantinople, Konstantinos 
Rhodios (tenth century) compares Christ with the sun, the Theotokos with the moon, 
and the apostles with the stars.°® 





84 Spatharakis, Portrait, p. 100 (with English translation), fig. 66; Dieter Harlfinger, Dieter 


R. Reinsch and Joseph A.M. Sonderkamp (eds), Specimina Sinaitica. Die datierten griechischen 
Handschriften des Katharinen-Klosters auf dem Berg Sinai, 9. bis 12. Jahrhundert (Berlin, 1983), 
p. 24, nr. 9; Konstantinos A. Manaphes (ed.), SINA. Of Sycaupol zëc Tepac Movie Aylac Alxareplung 
(Athens, 1990), p. 331, colour fig. 8; Weitzmann and Galavaris, The Monastery of Saint Catherine, 
pp. 66-67, nr. 24, plate 78, fig. 185; George Galavaris, LIpciuec elxdves o7d And dnd Tov 6° wç Tov 
1I' aicva (Sinai, 1990), pp. 315-316, figs. 8 and 9; Walter, Prayer and Power, vol. 4, pp. 195- 
196 (with English translation), plate 12; Oikonomides, ‘La couronne’ p. 246, fig. 14; Cutler 
and Spieser, Das mittelalterliche Byzanz, colour fig. 263; Marava- Chatzinikolaou, "Ipiteyync, 
pp. 221-222, fig. 1; Evangelatou and Papastavrou, Byzantium: An Oecumenical Empire, p. 87, 
nr. 16, plate 12, colour fig.; Papamastorakis, ‘Orb of the Earth’ p. 88, p. 99, fig. 12; cf. Vassis, p. 907. 

5 Walter, p. 195 also translates this as: ‘as one ofthe Trinity, Saviour Pantocrator’; Weitzmann 
and Galavaris, The monastery of Saint Catherine, p. 66 and Spatharakis, p. 100 translate it as: ‘as 
the one Pantokrator of the Trinity, which is in my opinion not tenable from a theological point of 
view. 

$6 CF L54. 121-122: tov Mov... Thy sevv... TO budpèv dotpov... and L 55.7, 26-31, 35. 

87 Charalampos G. Chotzakoglou, ‘Fin spätbyzantinisches Opus sectile-Paviment in der 
Klosterkirche von Mega Spelaion, Peloponnes: Technik, Thematik und Symbolik’, in Byzantina 
et Neograeca Vindobonensia (Vienna, 2001), p. 124. This comparison is also to be found in 
the dedicatory epigram on fol. 4* of the Barberini psalter, v. 7; see: Marava- Chatzinikolaou, 
“Tpıdeyyig; p. 223. 

88 Emile Legrand, ‘Description des œuvres d'art et de l'église des Saints Apótres de 
Constantinople. Poème en vers iambiques par Constantin le Rhodien, REG, 9 (1896): p. 58, 
vv. 737-741: e Mov u&v Xpiordv ... óc Ò’ ad cehyvyy tiv dypavtov mapOévov, ws daotépac dé Tobc 
goods ’Anoatédouc; Chotzakoglou, ‘Opus sectile-Paviment’ p. 121. 
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In the epigram, Christ is presented as one person of the Trinity and as Ruler of All. 
He is requested to protect Monomachos with his wife and sister-in-law. It is interesting 
that BactAebo adtoxpdtwp, in the inscription next to the miniature, corresponds with 
Lwtip ravrokpétwp in the epigram. The emphatic use ofxpárievoc deorörng, as opposed 
to the simple Zedyog, makes the emperor stand out as does Christ. He is one of the earthly 
trinity, the Autokrator, and he is the only one to be crowned by Christ. The reigning 
power is, as in our first example (1), represented by three persons.? Ioannes Mauropous 
also refers to these three imperial persons, in letters to the emperor and in epigrams.” 
The analogy being made between Trinity in heaven and trinity on earth (a relatively 
common analogy in Byzantium) is obvious.” 

The use of names in this epigram helps us to identify who is referred to by the general 
term ‘earthly ruler’ in the epigram which frames the miniature on the opposite page, 
fol. 2*. In this miniature, Matthew gives his gospel to Ioannes Chrysostomos, and both 
request for the earthly rulers a peaceful life and the fulfillment of pious wishes. 


14 
Eic edovvortov Tod TeAWVvoU Todg Adyous 
pel öxpvoodg Tov Aöyov Kal Tov Tpörtov 
altel aov adTé tolg kparodcı THY KATH 
Blov yadyyyy cal péet tov dive.” 





8 In 1042, Konstantinos married Zoe and became ovpRactheds with Zoe and her sister 


Theodora. This suußacı\eia lasted only three months (see: Psellos, Chronographia, book VI, $ 21). 
A similar ovußaoıeia is depicted in the Barberini psalter 372, fol. 5. Since there is no inscription, 
one can perhaps infer that the subjects depicted are Romanos IV Diogenes, Eudokia, and their 
son Michael (Marava-Chatzinikolaou, “Ipıseyyng) fig. 2), see 1. They are also depicted on the 
crown of Monomachos that was sent as a diplomatic gift to Hungary. On this crown, imperial 
virtues are depicted through personifications of Taretvorız (modesty) and AdyGetw (truth): Cutler 
and Spieser, Das mittelalterliche Byzanz, p. 332, fig. 264-266; Ousterhout, ‘Secular Architecture; 
p. 210, nr. 145, colour fig. 145; Evangelatou and Papastavrou, Byzantium: An Oecumenical Empire, 
pp. 78-83, nr. 14, colour fig. 

9 Mauropous, Letters, p. 107, ep. 26, 78-80: tip ùy yalnvörnra Kal Tis dyıwrärag deomolvag 
Kai Bao conc huay, obc ñ Bela cpu (...) œuvrnphoot (...), and p. 117, ep. 30, 9-10: œuveoprélo 
TH Xpuof) Evvapldı zët vodav ve Kai xaXov adtadéedgwv (...). See also L 55.1: doonig &v&ccouc 
adraderdaug Abyodaraug; L 55.29-30: oi adtadédony yvyatav ka dirérnv, / f ouuuetéoyes xoi 
yévous xal tod aredoug, / f, ovunepiin tod cpdroug Tas v|víac; 7 1.8: talc ole navoeßaotog Adyodoraug; 
72.5: xa tag Adyovatas Oe avvspyotc AauPévo. 

9! The idea of trinity is also present in a poem of Manuel Holobolos, in which the emperor 
Michael VIII and his sons are entertained as angelic guests by Abraham, see: J.-F. Boissonade (ed.), 
Anecdota Graeca (Paris, 1829-1833, repr. Hildesheim, 1962), vol. 5, pp. 167-168, nr. 7. 

2 Spatharakis, Portrait, pp. 100-101 (with English translation); Harlfinger, Reinsch and 
Sonderkamp, Specimina Sinaitica, pp. 23-24, nr.9; Weitzmann and Galavaris, The Monastery 
of Saint Catherine, pp. 65-66, nr. 24, colour fig. XIV; Cutler and Spieser, Das mittelalterliche 
Byzanz, colour fig. 262; Evangelatou and Papastavrou, Byzantium, p. 86, nr. 16, colour fig.; 
c£. Vassis, p. 196. 
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The words of the tax-collector are made easily understandable 
by the man who is golden in word and deed, 

and he entreats with him, for the rulers of the world below, 

a peaceful life and participation in the world above. 


Verses 1 and 2 speak of the relationship of the two to each other: Chrysostomos 
composed homilies to explain the Gospel of Matthew. Their gestures, in my opinion, 
indicate that Church Father is receiving the gospel from Matthew. Verses 3 and 4 speak 
of both entreating on behalf of the rulers, but there is nothing in the picture which 
indicates this. 


v 


The fifth type of presentation concerns high officials, who are all mentioned by name. 

One of the few profane objects is the Astrolabe (Astrolabium) that was made in 
Constantinople in the year 1062, but has been held since 1844 in the Museo Civico 
in Brescia (Inv. Strum. Scient. Nr. 36). The astrolabium (‘reaching to the stars’) is an 
instrument for making astronomical measurements. This piece of equipment is a rare 
example ofa scientific instrument from this period. 


15 
Eik@v évapyñs oùpavod Kıynudrwv 
ga Tpavobon tov Spduov THY doTepwv 
pv Tpordç Te Kal ypóvov dieEddouc 
flv adv më tétevyev odoav rowny 
Tlepoav yévous Zepyıog Unarog Elan.” 5 


A distinct image of the movements of the sky 

That clearly shows the course of the stars, 

The changes of the seasons and the passing of the years, 

Which, in all its variety, has been commissioned with ardent zeal 
By Sergios, a consul of Persian origin. 


The epigram gives a description of the function of the instrument, and then mentions 
in verses 4 and 5 the man who commissioned it, of whom we know nothing more than 
what is said here: that is, that he was a consul™ of Persian origin. From a prose inscription 





95 Weitzmann, “Ivorics, p. 451, nr. 549. Alexander Jones, An Eleventh-Century Manual 


of Arabo-Byzantine Astronomy (Amsterdam, 1987), p. 15, fig. on cover leaf; Guillou, Recueil, 
p. 15, nr. 13 (with French translation), plates 3-4, nr. 13b and 13d; Rhoby, Epigramme auf Ikonen, 
nr. Me 52; cf. Vassis, p. 184. 

% ODB, p. 964: tratog as a higher rank than protospatharios, see also: Nicolas Oikonomides, 


Les listes de pfeséance byzantines des LX’ et X siècles. Introduction, texte, traduction et commentaire 
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on the back we learn that he was also protospatharios, and that the instrument is to be 
dated to the ycar 1062. 

In the arcosolium of the crypt in the church of Saints Marina and Christina in 
Carpignano Salentino, near Otranto, in southern Italy, there is a depiction of St 
Christina, accompanied by inscriptions which are to be dated roughly to the period 
between 1055 and 1075.” To the left, a painted funerary inscription for a child can be 
read, and to the right a second inscription, in which the father of the child, aspatharios” 
from Carpignano, informs us of the adornment of the crypt with new icons and the 


digging of his own grave: 


16 
"E]raudiaoa eixdvac xarvovpytais,” 
röußov pue poç raphy Kal undelav 
Tod THpATds Lov TOD ynivou ThacBEvTos. 
Tlepi òè attod tod évéuatos héyets: 
TH tig ñ od nöbev ñ 6 épo od to<; 5 
[... Jupal … ] roövolu]a, xc totç rpönolıg], 
en[a]0[&p]tóc del oixav ¿v Kaplrılviave, 
brov[pyds] Xprot[od ka] tov &ylov roden, 
THs Tavaypdvtou deonolvng Beotökov 
xoi [Ni]xohdou t[od] Mupwy [émoxérrov”’] 10 


I have adorned the images with renovations, 

I have dug a grave for the interment and burial 
Of my body, formed out of earth. 

About my name you will say: 

Who is this mortal and where does he come from? 
… is his name, decent in his character 


Spatharios, and living in Carpignano, 





(Paris, 1972), p. 296. 

2 André Jacob, ‘L'inscription métrique de l'enfeu de Carpignano, RSBN, 20-21 (1983- 
1984): p. 113. 

% On the diffusion of this title, see Oikonomides, Les listes, p. 298 and note 62. 

7 In using the reading ravoupyius I follow Rhoby, Epigramme auf Fresken, p. 269, and his 
arguments on p. 271, namely: although the bad preservation of the text does not permit a firm 
conclusion, xatvoupytais is to be preferred, because eikövag xaivoupyias can only be understood as 
an accusative of respect, in which case an object such as ‘the wall’ (so Jacob, "L'inscription; p. 109) 
must be supplied mentally. 

98 


Conjecture of Rhoby, Epigramme auf Fresken, p. 269. 
” Jacob, "L'inscription; pp. 108-109; Marina Falla Castelfranchi, Pittura monumentale 
bizantina in Puglia (Milan, 1991), p. 68, colour fig. 46; Rhoby, Epigramme auf Fresken, pp. 269— 


272; cf. Vassis, p. 244. 
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Servant of Christ and these saints, 


The wholly immaculate mistress, the mother of God, 
And Nicholas, the bishop of Myra. 


The name of the Spatharios’ from Carpignano is unfortunately not preserved, but 
was certainly originally present in the inscription. He presents himself as the servant 
of Christ, of the local saints, of the Theotokos and of Nicholas and perhaps of the saint 
Christina, if she was mentioned in verse 11. He declares that he has renovated the images 
— that is, that he has restored certain parts of the crypt - and has dug his own grave. 

On a funeral plaque, Dionysios Kampsorymes presents himself as the superior ofhis 
spiritual community (v. 2) and founder of the church (v. 1). Avraméa!!! surmises that 


102 of Larissa, and believes that he is identical 


Dionysios Kampsorymes was metropolitan 
with a Dionysios Synkellos on a seal, ? on which however only the beginning of the 
family name is preserved. She dates the epigram to the eleventh century because the title 
synkellos'™ disappeared in the final years of the eleventh century. 

The inscription, now lost, was discovered in the ruins of the apse of a church in 


Ambeliki, near Stomion in Thessaly. 


17 
Aounropa Belov 8óuov mebnvölte] 
Kal Towevdpyny Tav Aoyıcav Opeuudtav 
obToç ue utcpoç Evöoßev kpúnter Aldog 
Atovictov avyxedov Kauyopúpnv 
Tipsı öv duetaxtyytov sic TéÀoç 5 
val In tpàc adTHS Ipıddog ravaylac 
rpöypaupa motög Tas Berar, ei u Adyov 
Rother ra pao yv hugow $pucrñç Sanc. HP 





100 The last mention of this title in Italy dates to 1086 (in the east, 1075): Jacob, "L'inscription; 
p. 112. 

101 According to Avraméa, ‘Monastères et hommes d'église en Grèce: À propos de deux 
epigrammes, TM, 8 (1981): pp. 33-34, motuevápxyme is a poetic equivalent of metropolitan and 
the title oöykeMog is attested from the second half of the tenth century to the end of the eleventh: 
Athenagoras (Metropolitan of Paramythia and Parga); O deoudg tov ovyxéwy év TH olkounevic® 
rartpıapxelw, EEBS, 5 (1928): pp. 169-192. 

102 "There is, however, no Dionysios in the lists of metropolitans syzkelloi of the eleventh 
century; see Venance Grumel, "Titulature de métropolites byzantines, REB, 3 (1945): pp. 110- 
114. 

103 Vitalien Laurent, Le corpus des sceaux de l'empire byzantin (Paris, 1963), vol. 5.1, nr. 239. 

104 See also Jean Darrouzès, Recherches sur les ODDIKIA de l'église byzantine (Paris, 1970), 
p- 18, pp. 53-54, p. 79. 

105 Georgios A. Soteriou, ‘Butavtwe uvnueia tig Geooslige IT’ sai IA’ aivoc, EEBS, 5 
(1928): p. 374, fig. 28: Soteriou dates our inscription to the thirteenth century or the beginning 
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L who have shown myself as the builder of a divine house 
And keeper of my spiritual children 

Iam now hidden inside this small stone, 

Dionysios Kampsorymes, synkellos. 

Preserve it (this stone) unmoved until the end, 

Yea, in the name of the most holy Trinity itself, 

Every believer who sees this pronouncement, if'you do not wish 
To give account on the day of terrible judgment. 


In spite of the mention of his merits in service to the church, Dionysios is now, on the 
gravestone, conscious of his mortality. This contrast is expressed in the epigram by the 
opposition between tall man/small grave stone. He warns the faithful not to remove this 
stone, otherwise they will have to give account on the Day of Last Judgement. 


Conclusion 


In the epigrams dealing with emperors, the same encomiastic features are present that 
are also frequent in other literature. The Byzantine emperor is represented as a light- 
giving morning-star (5) and is crowned with virtues (5). In this way, his subjects could 
appeal to his benevolence (3, 5, 6). The belief in election by God! is clearly present in 
those epigrams that mention the transfer of power (coronation) to the emperor (8) or 
to the imperial couple (7, 9), or Christ's protection of this power for the imperial couple 
and regents (benediction: 1, 4, 13), and even more when the earthly trinity of rulers is 
compared with the divine Trinity (1, 13). Celestial powers can mediate the benevolence 
of the emperor (6).'7 





of the fourteenth. He reads in the first verse tépnvé [ue], which I fail to understand; Avraméa, 
‘Monastères, pp. 33-34; Anne Avraméa and Denis Feissel, "Inscriptions de Thessalie. Inscriptions 
du XI au XIV siècle, TM, 10 (1987): p. 369 (with French translation), nr. 13. plate IV, fig. 2 
(taken from Soteriou); Andreas Rhoby, Byzantinische Epigramme in inschrifilicher Überlieferung. 
Band 3: Byzantinische Epigramme auf Stein (in preparation); cf. Vassis, p. 151. 

106 "This can be seen, for example, in an epigram of Mauropous (L 72.2: ó tò xparog (...) 
¿x Deco £y) and in his letter to Monomachos: Mauropous, Letters, p. 103, ep. 26,1: déomota 
Von Ans, Beodökaote kal Beöotente: see note 42; p. 103, ep. 26, 8: eixav xol uolet, kal TÚTOG 
àv Xptotod, p. 107, ep. 26, 67: God utd, p. 105, ep 26, 35-37: Den, Tov tfi aic owrnplag Kal 
Bacthelas npootarnv, Be dreruke mévras toù droatutobyTas und Tobç Tödag cov. 

107 Maguire, ‘Heavenly Court; p. 249. 
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However, awareness that the emperor is dependent on superhuman aid leads to 
prayers for protection, addressed to Christ (4) and to the apostles Andrew and Peter 
(11), Paul and John (12). In the case of high-ranking officials, it seems to be typical for 
the epigrams to emphasize their name, function, and deeds (production of an astrolabe 
15, decoration of a crypt 16, building of a church and intercession for the spiritual 
community 17). The intention of the composers of the epigrams was clearly to present 


the persons mentioned or referred to in a positive light.’ 





108 "This article has its origins in work undertaken as part of the project “Byzantinische 
Epigramme in inschriftlicher Überlieferung, coordinated by Prof. Wolfram Hörandner. 
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Chapitre 7 
Au Bpaytwv Entwv (K 83.2) 
Strategies de composition dans les calendriers 
metriques de Christophore Mitylenaios 


Lia Raffaella Cresci 


Au XT siècle, la poésie, bien que se conformant aux genres et aux usages enracinés dans 
la tradition, explore de nouvelles voies et invente des formes insolites de communication, 
qui ne se limitent pas au seul domaine littéraire. Christophore Mitylenaios est un 
auteur significatif à cet égard. Il est surtout connu par son Canzoniere, caractérisé par 
des compositions qui présentent des contenus et un nombre de métres différents, et 
reprennent une vaste gamme de thémes exploités par la production épigrammatique 
considérée dans son acception la plus large.! En plus, il nous a laissé un corpus entier de 
Calendriers, qui représentent, par bien des aspects, un apport original? et qui témoignent 
d'une extraordinaire complexité. Christophore met à profit des compétences vastes et 
raffinées dans le domaine de l'hagiographie? et de Phymnographipdur donner naissance 
à un genre qui se situe au point d'intersection de diverses traditions et qui tend à une 
utilisation que nous pourrions qualifier d'instrumentale? Ce n'est pas un hasard si, 
quelque temps aprés l'époque de leur composition, deux de ses Calendriers (ceux 
qui présentaient un métre classique), entreront dans la tradition M du Synaxaire de 





! Voir Marc D. Lauxtermann, The Byzantine Epigram in the Ninth and Tenth Centuries 


(Amsterdam, 1994); Marc D. Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry from Pisides to Geometres. Texts and 
Contexts, vol. 1 (Vienne, 2003), pp. 131-147; Athanasios Kambylis, ‘Das griechische Epigram 
in byzantinischer Zeit, WJA, 20 (1994-1995): pp. 19-47; Wolfram Hörandner, 'Customs and 
Beliefs as Reflected in Occasional Poetry: Some Considerations, BF, 12 (1987): pp. 235-247; 
Wolfram Hörandner, ‘Zu einigen religiösen Epigrammen, dans Ugo Criscuolo and Riccardo 
Malsano (éd.), Synodia. Studia humanistica A. Garzya septuagenario ab amicis atque discipulis 
dicata (Naples, 1997), pp. 431-442. 

? Voir Enrica Follieri, Í calendari in metro innografico di Cristoforo Mitileneo (2 vol., 
Bruxelles, 1980), vol. 1, pp. 6-15. 

5 Voir Follieri, I calendari, vol. 1, pp. 182-191; Enrica Follieri, ‘Un bollandista «ante 
litteram»: Cristoforo Mitileneo, Studi bizantini e neogreci, Atti del IV Congresso nazionale di 
Studi Bizantini (Galatina, 1983), pp. 279-284. 

^ Voir Follieri, I calendari, vol. 1, pp. 196-197. 

5 Voir Antonio Garzya, Testi letterari d'uso strumentale a Bisanzio, dans Idem, Il mandarino 
e il quotidiano (Naples, 1985), pp. 37-71; Paola Volpe Cacciatore, ‘Lepigramma come testo 


letterario di uso strumentale? /ÓB, 32 (1982): pp. 11-20; Lauxtermann, Poetry, pp. 26-34. 
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Constantinople, et connaitront ainsi non seulement une très large diffusion mais aussi 
une utilisation intensive dans la liturgie. 

La dimension hagiographique et liturgique de l'entreprise de Christophore a été 
examinée de manière exhaustive par Follieri. Il n'en va pas de méme de sa dimension 
plus strictement rhétorique et littéraire, celle-ci ayant fait l'objet de jugements 
peu élogieux qui, encore qu'ils soient prononcés par de véritables autorités dans le 
domaine hagiographique,? ne témoignent pas du succès que cet auteur obtint pendant 
une longue période et à différents niveaux.? Un progrés décisif vers une analyse plus 
systématique du rapport entre la forme littéraire et les intentions communicatives de ce 
nouveau genre fut obtenu par Herbert Hunger, qui, à travers l'analyse du sens des noms 
propres? a imprimé à cette étude une orientation trés féconde. 

Il est intéressant de souligner que les Calendriers composés sous une forme métrique 
fort éloignée de la tradition de ’hymnographie plus traditionnelle (à savoir ceux en iambes 
et en hexamétres) sont entrés dans le Syzaxaire et dans les Ménées, à la place des Calendriers 
en stichères et en canons, qui reflètent dans leur structure des procédés rythmiques qui 
sont plus fortement enracinés dans le domaine liturgique.'’ Une des principales raisons 
de ce choix paradoxal doit probablement être liée à la structure des Calendriers en mètre 
classique, ou chaque composition, bien que dans la forme succincte du monostique et 
du distique, est autonome et fournit les données fondamentales sur le saint ou les saints 
célébrés à chaque jour de l'année liturgique. Cette caractéristique a probablement facilité 
leur exploitation dans les livres liturgiques, qui présentent en séquence les données 
biographiques et les coordonnées hagiographiques de tous les saints. 

Le trait caractéristique des distiques et monostiques est donc leur capacité de 
combiner les données essentielles de la présentation du saint? avec des notes qui 
fournissent une présentation incisive du sens de son histoire et de sa aipeat. Ce résultat 
est obtenu par une stratégie expressive qui vise à une condensation maximum, à une 
ovvtouia qui est liée aux origines du genre épigrammatique et qui représente une veine 
dont on trouve constamment des témoignages dans la poésie byzantine, qui est pourtant 
en général trés encline à la waxpodoyla et à l'exubérance. 





6 Voir Follieri, I calendari, vol. 1, pp. 217-224. 


7 Voir Follieri, I calendari, vol. 1, pp. 128-211. 


8 L'opinion de Hippolyte Delehaye est célèbre: ‘Le synaxaire de Sirmond’ AB, 14 (1895): 


pp. 401-403. 


? Sans tenir compte du succès dans le monde slave: Enrica Follieri et Ivan Dujcev, ‘Il 


calendario in sticheri di Cristoforo di Mitilene, ByzS/, 25 (1964): pp. 1-36; Lia Raffaella Cresci 
et Lilija Skomorochova Venturini, J Versetti del Prolog Stisnoj, vol. 1 (Turin, 1999); Lia Raffaella 
Cresci, Amalia Delponte et Lilija Skomorochova Venturini, I Versetti del Prolog Stisnoj, vol. 2 
(Turin, 2002). Voir le vaste exposé dans Follieri, I calendari, vol. 1, pp. 224-321. 


1? Voir Herbert Hunger, “Byzantinische Namensdeutungen in iambischen Synaxarversen; 


Bolavrıvd, 13 (1983): pp. 1-16. 
N Voir Follieri, I calendari, vol. 1, pp. 48-66. 
1? Voir Follieri, I calendari, vol. 1, pp. 204-211. 
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Georges de Pisidie'? avait déjà dédié un grand nombre de ses distiques iambiques à la 
célébration de saints" créant ainsi un précédent de l'action innovatrice de Christophore, 
qui fait justement de la concision, du rythme serré, la clé stylistique de sa construction 
complexe, comme il l'a explicitement déclaré dans le poème du Canzoniere qui fait 
fonction d'izscriptio du Calendrier iambique: Ow Bpayéwv &néov.? 

La présente analyse entend développer quelques filons de recherche sur les expédients 
et les stratégies de composition de Christophore, qui obtient, grace à la cuvtouia’ et à 
une apparente simplicité, les effets de ueyaXonpenew et de yopyôtnc. 


Les monostiques hexamétriques 


Le Calendrier hexamétrique, dont la composition fait étroitement référence au 
calendrier iambique," a pour principale fonction d'indiquer la date. Au sein de l'espace 
textuel exigu d'un vers doivent figurer l'indication du jour (et également du mois, dans 
le cas du premier jour), le nom du saint célébré et les particularités de sa mort. Ces 
impératifs structuraux nempéchent pas Christophore d'imaginer différents éléments 
syntaxiques qui mettent en valeur les différents acteurs de l'histoire hagiographique. 
Le schéma le plus fréquent prévoit que le sujet soit le saint: dwdexdty Medétiog Zë 
y86va. rouAußöreipav!® ou bien, en cas de martyre, les bourreaux: xöyav AleËävOpoio 
xápav dexdty ye rerdpry.'” Dans certains cas, le rôle central est accordé au jour, qui 
est toujours mis en évidence avec beaucoup d'emphase, étant donné son róle de 





13 


Lauxtermann, Poetry, pp. 334-337. 
1 Luigi Tartaglia, ‘Sugli epigrammi di Giorgio di Pisidia, SicGymn, 57 (2004): p. 812. 

5 Voir K 83.2. Follieri, I calendari, vol. 1, p. 210 pense à un épigraphe précédant les 
Calendriers en mètre classique; Giuseppina Musumeci dans Carmelo Crimi et al., Cristoforo di 
Mitilene, Canzoniere (Catania, 1983), p. 126 semble pencher uniquement pour le Calendrier 
iambique. 

16 Voir Demetrius, De elocutione, éd. P. Chiron (Paris, 1993), p. 103 et 137; Demetrius, 
éd. N. Marini, Demetrio. Lo stile (Rome, 2007), p. 208, p. 230. En réalité, cvvtouia et Bpaxdrng 
se réfèrent à deux Aa, la neyadonperein et la detvdtyg, cette dernière étant caractéristique de 
Demetrius (voir Demetrius, Lo stile, p. 19, pp. 33-35), dont l'oeuvre est connue et commentée au 
XT siècle par Grégoire de Corinthe (Demetrius, Lo stile, pp. 6-7). 

U Voir Follieri, I calendari, vol. 1, pp. 204-205; Enrica Follieri, ‘Il Calendario giambico 
di Cristoforo di Mitilene secondo i Mss. Palat. Gr. 383 e Paris. Gr. 3041), AB, 77 (1959): 
pp. 263-269. 

18 ç Mélétius, 12 février. Le texte des monostiques hexamétriques est repris du commentaire 
qui accompagne l'édition des calendriers liturgiques par Follieri, / calendari, vol. 2, ici p. 167. 


1? S. Alexandre, 14 mars: Follieri, / calendari, vol. 2, p. 199. 
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coordonnée hagiographique fondamentale: dyd6y oüpavloıo kudalveı téyuaroc àpyóv,? 
uvýuny EBdoudty IIpoöpdnov Adyev aldoloıo,”! eidg Zayaploıo ërédpaxe Tepua Tera pr.” 

L'importance quantitative des martyrs se traduit par l'apparition fréquente du 
schéma syntaxique qui attribue une fonction centrale à l'instrument ou à la forme du 
martyre, engendrant des effets mnémoniques trés efficaces et une association immédiate 
entre le nom du saint et les modalités du martyre: noia xol Bablray nedve Eidos audi 
Terdprnv,> àvépac Oydodty Kravev elicáót Övonuploug rr0p.?* Parfois, ce schéma parvient 
à fournir des informations détaillées méme dans le cas de plusieurs saints, victimes de 
différentes formes de martyre, dont la mention est parfaitement mise en évidence par 
le chiasme des instruments du sacrifice et des noms propres: Lépyrov EBdouaty Eidos 
Extavev, vedpa dE Baxyov.” Cette scansion syntaxique permet, quand il est nécessaire, 
d'insérer les éléments les plus caractéristiques de la forme du martyre, comme dans le 
cas d'Euphémie tuée par une ourse (tý 8° exxadexdty Eddyuiay See Apktog)” ou 
d’Hermile et Stratonique, noyés dans le Danube (EpuöAov 78° £ápov dexdrn zue tpitn 
"Iotpos).?” 

Crest justement cette attention scrupuleuse apportée aux détails qui se traduit 
par des formules expressives denses, habilement insérées dans l'espace restreint du 
monostique, comme pour l'endroit où fut tué Zacharie (return Zaxaplav dantdw 
sasay mapa vnod), pour läge avancé atteint par Chariton (cixdd: öydodry Xapitwv 
Save yñ pai waxp@),”” pour la singulière histoire de Denis, qui recueillit sa tête après la 
décapitation et la porta au sépulcre (xunelc, Atovdcte, tpity Kedadiy Bes pac)?" et celle 
d’Irene, qui renaît aprés la décapitation (Eipyvy tundeloa dveypeto Kai ive réurTy),! 
pour la crucifixion à tête en bas d'André (evavpóv kåk webu) iç Tpiakooti, Avôpéa, 
ring)”, pour la mort qui arracha Thyrse à la condamnation à être scié (mpiow DNH 
Ovpos, Dier dexdtn ye Teräptn),* pour le martyre de Papas, lié à un arbre (d&vöpov ¿m 
Y vot 88006 dexdrn, Mama, čety). 





?0 ç Michel Archange, 8 novembre: Follieri, Í calendari, vol. 2, p. 72. 


7 Commémoration de S. Jean-Baptiste, 7 janvier: Follieri, Í calendari, vol. 2, p. 135. 


7 S.Zacharie moine, 24 mars: Follieri, I calendari, vol. 2, p.212. 


LES Babyle, 4 septembre: Follieri, I calendari, vol. 2, p. 12. 


24 20.000 martyres de Nicoméde, 28 décembre: Follieri, Í calendari, vol. 2, p. 125. 


25 Saints Serge et Bacchus, 7 octobre: Follieri, I calendari, vol. 2, p. 47. 


26 S. Euphémie, 16 septembre: Follieri, I calendari, vol. 2, p. 23. 


7 Saints Hermile et Stratonique, 13 janvier: Follieri, Í calendari, vol. 2, p. 138. 


?8 S, Zacharie, 5 septembre: Follieri, Í calendari, vol. 2, p. 13. 


7? S. Chariton, 28 septembre: Follieri, Í calendari, vol. 2, p. 38. 


39. s. Denys l'Aréopagite, 3 octobre: Follieri, I calendari, vol. 2, p. 43. 


31 Ç Irene, 5 mai: Follieri, I calendari, vol. 2, p.267. 


27 E André, 30 novembre: Follieri, J calendari, vol. 2, p.95. 
55 S. Thyrse, 14 décembre: Follieri, I calendari, vol. 2, p. 109. 


X ç Papas, 16 mars: Follieri, / calendari, vol. 2, p. 203. 
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Le monostique, encore qu'il soit davantage orienté vers une énonciation trés scandée 
d'un événement, peut parfois donner lieu à des procédés de communication plus 
complexes, qui transcendent le fait lui-méme pour en arriver au niveau de l'interprétation 
ou de la dramatisation ou de la catéchése. Ce n'est pas un hasard si cette exploration 
des limites expressives imposées par l'espace textuel limité se fait gráce aux variations 
syntaxiques réalisées par l'apparition du relatif,’ des particules hypothetiques,” 
des conjonctions de subordination ayant une valeur causale," lesquelles libérent le 
monostique de la structure paratactique, en engendrant une hypotaxe, encore que sous 
forme embryonnaire. 

Les impératifs contraignants du point de vue du contenu (le nom du saint, la 
date de la célébration, les circonstances de la mort) n'empéchent pas le recours à une 
transposition métaphorique, parfois suggérée par le nom du saint (dydodty dméluËe 
Blov meAayog Tlehayin,®® einadı xry Adurnov,  Aldme, Byow &c olicov,? dydodty, Ilaranıs, 
yong Tédov Audendtnoag,‘ Sydodrn Sexdty te A&ov HpedEato 0vuóv),* parfois liée à la 
mort (eikddı Ipnyöpıov Bavdrou vEbog cie vevápty, ^ Ipnyöpıov dexdty Bavarou Kvébac 
ube danken Hi tH tpırarn decuoio Bioro 200 Zunewvng).“ 

Un des instruments qui permettent de caractériser le saint ou sa biographie dans son 
ensemble ou, encore, un des éléments considérés comme fondamentaux pour l'édification 
des fidéles, encore qu'au sein de l'extréme concision du contexte structurel, est l'épithéte, 
qui a été analysée par les traités de rhétorique — et ce n'est pas un hasard - comme un 
des expédients de la suvrouia,® mais qui est en méme temps un ingrédient typique de la 
trame lexicale épique, imposé par le métre hexamétrique. 

Christophore emprunte différentes voies: la réutilisation d'épithétes enracinées dans 
la tradition épique, le réemploi d'épithétes épiques, auxquelles est attribuée une nouvelle 
valeur sémantique, la création de néologismes. Parmi les premiers, Epıodevng,“ qui dans 





55 Voir S. Daniel prophète, 17 décembre: Follieri, / calendari, vol. 2, p. 112: Boudry Sexaty 


Aavind tauov Be Bhere ue) ov. 


3° Voir Dormition de la Vierge, 15 août: Follieri, I calendari, vol. 2, p. 413: ff, eie Oeourtwp, 


x&v Sexdty Dave méuntn. 


7 Voir Paul confesseur, 6 novembre: Follieri, J calendari, vol. 2, p. 70: obvexa @noAöyeı 


IIaAoc Oedv ğyyeta Exty. 


EE Pélagie, 8 octobre: Follieri, / calendari, vol. 2, p. 48, où Follieri souligne leXoyoratyvıov, 


en le qualifiant de découvert. 


39 ç, Alype le stylite, 26 novembre: Follieri, Í calendari, vol. 2, p. 91. 


Se Patapios ermite, 8 décembre: Follieri, Í calendari, vol. 2, p. 103. 


4 S, Leon pape. 18 février: Follieri, calendari, vol. 2, p. 171. 


9 s Grégoire, 24 novembre: Follieri, Í calendari, vol. 2, p. 89. 


& s Grégoire de Nysse, 10 janvier: Follieri, Í calendari, vol. 2, p. 136. 


ae ç Syméon, 3 février: Follieri, Í calendari, vol. 2, p. 160. 


5 Voir Demetrius, De elocutione, p. 92: "Eber uevroı Tò abvderov óvoya buo Kai mouclay vwà 
& THs TuvVPeTews Kal ueyedog, Kal dua cod auvroulav Twd. 

£ Saints 45 martyrs de Nicopoli, 10 juillet: Follieri, / calendari, vol. 2, p. 353 (Follieri 
signale la présence de l'épithète épique) xreivev £pwOevéac dexdty mbp Nixomokitac. 
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Homère et Hésiode dépeint la divinité’ et seulement à partir de l'épopée alexandrine les 
hommes ou les objets,“ est lié, sans que ce soit un hasard, à la force avec laquelle les 45 
martyrs de Nicopolis affrontèrent le feu. Ailleurs, u£ya Top, ajouté au nom d’Eumene 
évêque de Gortyne,? n'ajoute aucun élément hagiographique, mais a vraisemblablement 
pour fonction de renforcer l'allure épique du monostique, comme nepinvotoç à propos 
du pape Martin,’ ou Boxi&vetpa, mis en relation, non pas avec une région spécifique, 
mais de manière générale avec yñ?! On trouve en abondance des iuncturae épiques, telles 
que dudyxes Eidos, Taneolypwg axés ou OsorriBakc mbp, parfaitement insérées dans 
le contexte hagiographique du martyre. 

La transposition sémantique qui naît de la greffe de l'appareil lexical épique dans un 
contexte thématique si spécifiquement influencé par le Christianisme, laisse des traces: 
des épithètes comme uoyootékos couvrent aussi bien des divinités paiennes, comme 
Ilythie, que des saintes comme Sainte Anne,” grâce à l'identité du domaine concerné, 
dans ce cas précis l'aide aux femmes en couches.5 

Il y a de nombreuses épithétes qui, tout en évoquant des tournures épiques, 
représentent une nouveauté totale, non seulementau niveau sémantique. La particularité 
de l'ascése de Siméon le Stylite est explicitée par la seule épithète vyıßarng,’” celle du rôle 
de Théodose par xotvoDiipyne,? et la diète qui caractérise l'ascése de Cyriaque, est décrite 
par le néologisme oxu) oB ópoç.?? La nudité qui caractérise l'ermite Onuphre est évoquée 





7 Hom. Il 13, 54; Od. 8, 289; Hes. Th. 4 etcetera. 


^ Apoll. Rh. 1,41; AP 9, 808, 6. 


4 S,Eumene, 18 septembre: Follieri, Í calendari, vol. 2, p. 26: òyðodty Sexaty Den Eduévioc 


peyo coop. 


50 Sg. Martin pape, 13 avril: Follieri, I calendari, vol. 2, p. 236: audi tpirnv Sexatyy ave 


Maprivog repinvoroc. 


1 S.Métrophane, 4 juin: Follieri, Z calendari, vol. 2, p. 310 (Follieri souligne la saveur épique 


de l'épithéte): Mntpobävnc dE vevápry £v x9óva Bwridveipav. 


"7 S.Sophron, 10 mars: Follieri, / calendari, vol. 2, p. 196: dudyxes Sexdety Kodpérov Eidos 


éyratémebvev; Hom. Od. 16, 80. 


55 S. Cristophe, 9 mai: Follieri, Í calendari, vol. 2, p. 271: Xpıotodöpov Š ` váy vaueotypoc 


ëxtave yoacóc; Hom. I. 4, 511. 


5* S. Olbien, 4 mai: Follieri, I calendari, vol. 2, p. 265: "OAßınvov xatémedvev teraprn 


Beomduëc tp; Hom. I. 12, 177. 


55 S. Anne, 25 juillet: Follieri, / calendari, vol. 2, p. 378: néunty £&eploce noyootörog cicát 


Avva. 
5° Voir Follieri, I calendari, vol. 2, p. 378, n. 216. 


57 S. Siméon le Stylite, 1 septembre: Follieri, Í calendari, vol. 2, p. 9: dyıßarng Xvysov 


Zerteußplov Erdave tpwty. Voir S. Danile le Stylite, 11 décembre: Follieri, 7 calendari, vol. 2, 
p. 106: évdexaty Aevi. oruroßaumv ebpeto répua. 

55 S. Théodose, 11 janvier: Follieri, Í calendari, vol. 2, p. 137: évdexdty ddodv Biotov Aime 
Kotvofiupyn. 

39 S. Cyrique anachorète, 29 septembre: Follieri, I calendari, vol. 2, p. 39: oxıMoßöpog ò 


&vary udoev einddı Kopwacóc. 
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par Axtrwv,® la folie feinte de Siméon par Vevdashpwv.‘! Lépithéte peut méme remplacer 
les noms propres, comme dans le cas de Swpwvuyor, qui subsume et caractérise en méme 
temps les trois saintes Ménodore, Métrodore et Nymphodore,® ou celui de Bpovroyövog, 
qui fait - de maniére conventionnelle - allusion au sens du nom propre hébraique de 
Jean.® Dans d'autres cas, une épithète susceptible d'être introduite, du point de vue 
de la prosodie, dans l'hexamétre remonte non pas au contexte épique, mais bien au 
contexte spécifiquement chrétien, par exemple mi68vuoc,% qui, dans les Constitutions 
Apostoliques® déjà, indique une vertu prescrite pour l'évêque. 

L'empreinte épique est donc explicitement recherchée et presque exhibée pour mener 
à bien une opération commémorative du «Agog des nouveaux héros. En conséquence, la 
glorification et en méme temps la définition, sommaire mais précise du point de vue 
hagiographique, des données éthiques et biographiques de chaque saint sont mises 
en relief par les caractéres distinctifs de la langue épique, aux antipodes des usages 
linguistiques de l'époque de Christophore. De nombreuses particularités linguistiques 
homériques sont en effet reproduites, telles que l'absence d’augment,* la tmése,9 le 
recours au duel, le datif pluriel éolique Lego)? ainsi que la présence de mots ou de 
connexions avec une connotation précise dans le contexte épique.” 





© S, Onuphre, 12 juin: Follieri, / calendari, vol. 2, p. 319: dwdexdrn àxitwva ` Ovobbpiov Ex 
Biov ipa. 
él 


S. Siméon, 21 juillet: Follieri, Í calendari, vol. 2, p. 371: wevdasdpwv meplópov Zuusdn 
Odvev einddı TewTy. 


6 Saintes Ménodore, Métrodore, Nymphodore, 10 septembre: Follieri, I calendari, vol. 2, 


p. 18: Heıvönevan dexdty Swpwvouor exOavov ai Tpeic. 


° S, Jean l'Évangéliste, 8 mai: Follieri, Í calendari, vol. 2, p. 269: dySodty tékéovor podioudv 


Bpovtoyévoto. 


ANS Stéphane, 13 juillet: Follieri, I calendari, vol. 2, p. 359: audi tpityy dexatyy Xrebévou 


udpos ymo8dpov. Ici, comme dans d'autres monostiques (S. Théodore, 19 avril: Follieri, I calendari, 
vol. 2, p. 246: dud "Evarnv derdrnv Ocodapw axavpóc edos), la avvronia se réalise également à 


travers l'aphérése du verbe. 


6 Constitutiones Apostolorum, éd. B.M. Metzger, Les constitutions apostoliques (Sources 


chrétiennes 320, 329, 336, 3 vols, Paris, 1985-1987), vol. 2, ch. 57, 1. 


6 S. Mammès, 2 septembre: Follieri, Í calendari, vol. 2, p. 10: devtepiy yokddeg Mauavrog 


xövro tpiaivy; S. Babyle, 4 septembre: Follieri, J calendari, vol. 2, p. 12: mégvs; S. Procope, 


28 février: Follieri, Í calendari, vol. 2, p. 182: $a&vy0n. 


67 S, Isidore Pelusiote, 4 février: Follieri, I calendari, vol. 2, p. 160: év ... 28evro; S. Polycarpe, 


23 février: Follieri, I calendari, vol. 2, p. 175: xoà ... &xavoev; S. Tite, 2 avril: Follieri, I calendari, 


vol. 2, p. 224: ad ... fyov. 


68 SS. Côme et Damien, 1 novembre: Follieri, I calendari, vol. 2, p. 66: äxéotope hate; 


Saintes Théodule et Agatopode, 4 avril: Follieri, Í calendari, vol. 2, p. 225: &Söryv; S. Théodore 


Siceote, 22 avril: Follieri, I calendari, vol. 2, p. 250: Ges, 


9 S. Basse, 21 août: Follieri, Í calendari, vol. 2, p. 421: texéeoou. 


7€ Saintes Zénaide et Philonille, 11 octobre: Follieri, I calendari, vol. 2, p. 50: xvópii; S. Luc 


l'Évangéliste, 18 octobre: Follieri, Í calendari, vol. 2, p. 56: tuuope; S. Thérence, 10 avril: Follieri, 
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A cette réutilisation ostentatoire du mètre, du lexique et des phénomènes 
morphologiques caractéristiques de l'épopée correspond, dans un jeu de dissonances 
sophistiquées, l'exploration de groupes et de iuncturae avec des valeurs sémantiques 
qui ne sont pas coutumières de l'épique, mais qui sont parfaitement en harmonie avec 
l'univers symbolique et métaphorique du christianisme. Le nombre des cas est vaste et 
inclut des connexions connues, utilisées dans un sens euphémique, comme Veräin," 
@xero vaine”? evOev Asıpav,”? avadvwy,”4 By ... Sue," aussi bien que des iuncturae dont 
on ne trouve pas trace dans la tradition épique, mais qui présentent des mots avec une 
connotation nettement épique, tels que Quuóc7 et Yrop,’” parfois davantage qualifiés par 
des épithètes d'ascendance homérique.”* On lit également des métaphores étroitement 
liées à des thèmes et à des valeurs chrétiennes telles que &\vrov ... eig olkov,” roc äußpotov 
oddac,*” pOivtlovtoç dips Biov,®! rouéva ¿ç péyav.®? 

Le choix, apparemment paradoxal, d'utiliser un métre lié à une tradition narrative 
pour concentrer dans l'espace exigu d'un seul vers l'énonciation d'un ensemble de données 
indispensables du point de vue hagiographique, est mené à bien par Christophore. Il 
ne s'éloigne pas des éléments caractéristiques de la diction épique, mais il les exploite 
dans un complexe dialectique de réutilisation et de changement sémantique. L'exigüité 
de l'espace textuel n'interdit ni la caractérisation du saint ni l'énonciation des détails, 
ni méme, au niveau expressif, la complexité syntaxique ou le recours aux transpositions 
métaphoriques. 





I calendari, vol. 2, p. 234: &ondpayov; S. Tycon, 16 juin: Follieri, I calendari, vol. 2, p. 322: 


karepbraxs; S. Sisoe, 6 juillet: Follieri, I calendari, vol. 2, p. 346: ueyag ueyalwoti. 


7 Décès de S. Jean l’ Évangéliste, 26 septembre: Follieri, I calendari, vol. 2, p. 36. 


Z S. Aberce, 22 octobre: Follieri, I calendari, vol. 2, p. 58; S. Jason, 28 avril: Follieri, 


I calendari, vol. 2, p. 258: &meByocato yaing. 


7 S. Antoine, 17 janvier: Follieri, Í calendari, vol. 2, p. 142; S. Pacóme, 15 mai: Follieri, 


I calendari, vol. 2, p. 278; Voir aussi Greg. Naz. Anth. Pal. 8, 28, 4: évOev dépOy, 48, 3: Evdev 
&&pOnv, 55, 3: ÉvBev Zepp, 61, 1: £vOev à£pOn. 


74 S. Jean Climaque, 30 mars: Follieri, Í calendari, vol. 2, p. 220. 


7 S, Samuel, 20 août: Follieri, I calendari, vol. 2, p. 420. 


7é S. Sylvestre, 2 janvier: Follieri, / calendari, vol. 2, p. 130: Buudv àmorvele; S. Ephrem, 


28 janvier: Follieri, Í calendari, vol. 2, p. 155: 0vuóv Annbpwv; S. Léon, 18 février: Follieri, 
I calendari, vol. 2, p. 171: npeö&aro; S. Lampade, 5 juillet: Follieri, I calendari, vol. 2, p. 345: 
uedinden Hvudv adijxer. 

TE SS, Sophonie, 3 décembre: Follieri, I calendari, vol. 2, p. 99: ftop àbñxev. 


78 Voir S. Lampade 5 juillet: Follieri, Í calendari, vol. 2, p. 345: wehdéa 8uuóv. 


dE aS: Alype, 26 novembre: Follieri, Í calendari, vol. 2, p. 91. 
DI Sg. Ambroise, 7 décembre: Follieri, I calendari, vol. 2, p. 103. 
aros Théophane, 12 mars: Follieri, I calendari, vol. 2, p. 197. 


8 S, Pemen, 27 août: Follieri, I calendari, vol. 2, p. 430. 
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Les distiques iambiques 


Le Calendrier iambique, qui a fourni la base pour la composition du Calendrier 
hexamétrique, est le plus étendu et le plus complet, car il dédie un distique à chaque 
saint ou groupe de saints qui sont célébrés le méme jour dans la synaxe. Pour ce deuxiéme 
calendrier, c'est sourtout la tradition épigrammatique qui offre une série d'exemples 
utilisables, notamment à partir du moment où le rythme iambique remplace le distique 
élégiaque comme mètre de base, avec Georges de Pisidie.? C'est justement Georges qui 
inclut dans le bref espace du distique la commémoration de fétes, vraisemblablement 
liée à leur représentation, * dans le rapport traditionnel entre représentations artistique 
et verbale,” mais il explore également la célébration de saints. Les stratégies expressives 
qui y sont utilisées sont multiples: on peut repérer une structure syntaxique appositive, 
centrée sur une définition du sujet de l'épigramme,*é ou bien une attention particuliere 
à la cohérence de l'événement hagiographique, qui sexprime par la connexion entre 
participe et verbe principal," ou encore la prépondérance de l'aspect narratif.’ 
Notamment sur la base du précédent créé par Georges,? Christophore, confronté 
à l'exigüité de l'espace textuel disponible, n'essaye pas d'explorer la voie de la variété 
syntaxique et lexicale,” de l'expansion du rythme narratif, mais recherche une sorte de 
condensation expressive gravitant sur certains noyaux sémantiques, qui sont en mesure 





x Quant aux conséquences, notamment structurelles, du changement de rythme, voir Marc 
Lauxtermann, “Ihe Velocity of Pure Iambs. Byzantine Observations on the Metre and Rhythm 
of the Dodecasyllable; JOB, 48 (1988): pp. 25-28; Tartaglia, ‘Sugli epigrammi’, pp. 816-817 
et pp. 819-820. Sur le dodécasyllabe de Georges, voir Roberto Romano, "Teoria e prassi della 


versificazione. Il dodecasillabo nei Panegirici di Giorgio di Pisidia, BZ, 78 (1985): pp. 1-22. 


s4 Tartaglia, ‘Sugli epigrammi’, pp. 813-815. 


5 Sur le rapport entre épigramme et objets artistiques, voir Wolfram Hörandner, 
‘Randbemerkungen zum Thema Epigramme und Kunstwerke, dans Cordula Schulz et Georgios 
Makris (éd.), Polypleuros Nous. Miscellanea für Peter Schreiner zu seinem 60. Geburtstag (Munich/ 
Leipzig, 2000), pp. 69-82. 

86 Tartaglia, ‘Sugli epigrammi’, pp. 815-816. 
87 Voir Georgios Pisides, Epigrammata, éd. L. Tartaglia, Carmi di Giorgio di Pisidia (Turin, 
1998), Epigr. 57: Eyovoa I 1l%0Àou vobc Epwrag t&v Abywv / D O&kha Xprotod Tols vouors uvnoTeberau, 
61:4 nayyépactos Eßdonäs tov uaprüpov / vouw Savodca tHy x&pıv auveodtpei, 65: ad ypuooA&crov 
edrophous ópy&vov / elc yy karaa Ths dihapybpas dpévac, 77: cadsc &vol£ac THY Aoyıouav TÓ 
oröun / eihnvang Evdov mvevuatos Oelov ép, 

58 Voir Pisides, Epigr. 59: xéxunxe toic aic pwoticaic yeipoupyias / i aytedwv Bavodan, 
udptus TAG TÀGYTG. 

> A propos du succés complexe de Georges dans les poétes byzantins, voir l'apport récent 
de Anna Maria Taragna, 'Sulla fortuna di Giorgio di Pisidia in Michele Psello. Il caso del carme 
In Christi resurrectionem, dans Martin Hinterberger et Elisabeth Schiffer (éd.), Byzantinische 
Sprachkunst. Studien zur byzantinischen Literatur gewidmet Wolfram Hórandner zum 65. 
Geburtstag (Berlin/New York, 2007), pp. 308-329. 
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p. 819. 


Sur la stratégie de composition analogue de Georges, voir Tartaglia, ‘Sugli epigrammi, 
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de rendre perceptible aussi bien la dimension hagiographique que la catéchése qui 
s'appuie sur celle-ci. 

Une premiere tendance qui se dégage de la structuration syntaxique des distiques 
présente un diptyque, constitué d'une proposition principale et d'un participe. La 
structure qui est de loin la plus fréquente est celle dans laquelle le participe précéde, étant 
donné que d'abord une situation est décrite ou une donnée de fait est établie, sur la base 
de laquelle se développe l'action principale. L'analyse d'un distique comme celui qui est 
dédié à Centurion?! (O Kevtupiwy rip móðov Belov mvewv, / yvyiv npoßünwg eig TO TOP 
drorveet) permet d'identifier l'échafaudage narratif et idéologique de base du Calendrier 
iambique: Christophore entend mettre en évidence l'adéquation et la cohérence existant 
entre la spécificité éthique ou biographique du saint et les modalités de sa fin, que la 
poésie est destinée à célébrer. Cette adéquation, sur les variantes de laquelle portera 
plus précisément l'analyse, est également le pivot de la structure, beaucoup plus rare, 
dans laquelle la principale précéde, comme dans le distique qui a comme acteur central 
Nicandre” (Nixavdpov &8épovctv, Qomep dpviov, / yeipas Buddvtes ol uéyapor Tic 
m) vno). La cohérence se concentre sur les modalités de la mort ou sur l'attitude à son 
égard, ou, dans ce texte, plus précisément sur le rapport qui se crée entre le martyr et ses 
bourreaux, notamment grâce à une similitude et à une métaphore suivie.” 

Christophore, qui vise à retrouver le fil d’un dessein précis qui peut être recherché dans 
l'histoire terrestre du saint et dans le moment de son décès, développe la symétrie du tissu 
expressif dans diverses directions. Certains distiques mettent cette symétrie en évidence 
grâce à l'anaphore à la fin des vers: dans le distique qui commémore la crucifixion d'un 
père et d'un fils” (nethp adv vig araupındv noyer madog / rép Tlatpd¢ Tod Sévto¢ Tidy 
eis mo), la gamme lexicale se concentre sur trois mots clés qui reviennent dans chaque 
vers (rathp, vióc, ráBoc). Dans l'apparente dialectique entre la mort commune du père et 
du fils humains et la livraison du Fils à la passion par la volonté du Père céleste, s'inscrit 
tout le sens de la catéchèse qui retrouve une cohérence sous l'apparence de l'asymétrie. 
Dans le distique qui a pour protagoniste Siméon Stylite le Jeune, l'anaphore qui conclut 
les deux vers n'est qu'un des facteurs qui lient tous les mots en un rapport étroit de 
correspondance ou d'opposition:? les deux adverbes opposés (rpiv-vöv) et les temps du 
verbe lui-même (@xet-oixet) tracent un parcours cohérent, même en ce qui concerne la 
progression temporelle, tendant à une aifuoe soulignée par le couple antithétique yñç- 
nö\ov et par la KMuaëË entre Dauuaerénu et navdaduaorov. Ou bien, encore, l'anaphore 
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p.250. 
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4 septembre: Haal dien zë: Op9oddkov Exxdyatac, éd. S. Eustratiades (Athènes, 1960), 


15 mars: AyıoAöyıov, p. 351. 
23 Voir également Théotime, 4 septembre: Ayıolöyıov, p. 178: Oedtipos rift ov 
Ocodovhy / tu cov adté Zen mech? Jobs Kupio; Sozonte, 7 septembre, Follieri, I calendari, vol. 2, 
p. 16: &vreige Zenn cwuatos Tpoç aixlac,/ pdg Tov uóvov awlovta zën Vuyhv B) mov. 

%4 13 février: Ayıolöyıov, p. 311. Voir Paul Maas, ‘Echoverse in byzantinischen Epitaphien; 


BZ, 13 (1904): p. 161. 
95 24 mai: Follieri, Í calendari, vol. 2, p. 293: Savpactov dre npiv Zuuewv yig Spos, / möAou 


òè ravPabuaotov oixel viv ópoc. Voir Pisides, Epigr. 31, 1 —2: dit £0Aov / did Eddov. 
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peut insister sur le début des deux vers, parfois suggérée par le Aoyomaiyviov sur le nom 
du saint, comme dans le distique en hommage à Therme.’ 

La cohérence des desseins divins est célébrée par l'apparition d'une double anaphore, 
au début et à la fin des deux vers, déclinée dans le sens aussi bien de la correspondance 
parfaite que de l'ad£noic. Dans le distique centré sur Phomonymie entre le soldat Longin 
le Centurion et l'ascéte Longin, la paronomase d’ 46)ytHv et doxythy s'ajoute aux 
doubles anaphores de &yeic et de u£yov,?" tandis que l'histoire de Thomas” s'inscrit dans 
la catéchèse de la récompense incommensurable obtenue pour le renoncement à ce qu'on 
peut mesurer: ¿KATOV versus eüpev, LETPOUUÉVNY versus OÙ LETPOUUÉVNV. 

Le distique dans son ensemble peut étre contenu au sein de l'anaphore d'un méme 
mot qui apparaît au début du premier vers et à la fin du second,” de manière à fournir 
une sorte de code explicite pour l'édification du fidéle: la commémoration du patriarche 
Germain!" s'inscrit dans le cadre de la joie, grâce à l'anaphore de yaipwv. Un résultat 
expressif assez similaire est obtenu par des distiques qui forment non pas une vraie 
anaphore mais une sorte d'assonance ou méme de rime.!% Dans la composition dédiée 
à Triphyle, la connexion paronomastique Yiotou zéie — "Y iocov céhac est renforcée 
par leoyoraiyviov jouant sur le rapport entre le nom du saint er l'épithète tprnpóowrov. 

Les effets rythmiques et phonétiques obtenus gráce à la réutilisation, dans des 
contextes métriques différents, de mots caractérisés par une paronomase visent à 
exprimer un noyau conceptuel de trés grande importance, notamment la connexion 
entre différents moments de l'histoire du salut. Un bon exemple est le distique consacré 
à la commémoration de l'apparition du signe de la croix à Constantin:!® l'anaphore 
de yıdodn et la paronomase entre nay&vrog et davevrog entendent exprimer la 
continuité entre la crucifixion et l'apparition de la Croix. Les antithéses entre les phases 
diachroniques (rhw et viv) et les sujets de la sanctification (yñ et móÀoç) soulignent 





% 5 avril: Ayıoröyıov, p. 202: Bepunv Epwrog évOtov Otpuoc dépov, / 0¿pumy mupög dAtyovrog 


Ge üm xptvet. Le ms. Palat. gr. 383 a, au lieu de xpiva, la leçon dépet, en proposant une anaphore 
finale également. Voir Pisides, Epigr. 56, 1-2: tav &xyy&ov / tov àyyéhuv. 

” 17 novembre: AyıoAöyıov, p. 276: Eye; dry, Xpioté, Aoyyivov uéyav, / Exeuç DE Kall 
Aoyyivov doxytiy ueyav; Pisides, Epigr. 56, 1-2: tav ayy&iwv … ¿v Biw / THY àyyéhwv ... Tov Blov. 

% 15 novembre: Ayıoldyıov, p. 204: Catv ó Owpas &oumóv uetpouuévnv / Catv mpenóvvoc 
ebpev où uerpouuévnv; Pisides, Epigr. 47, 1-2: 6 uh vov elacMe, Kal Absıg vócov. / ó uù voowv 
mápe)Me, un Adßng vócov. 

? Dece point de vue également, Christophore poursuit les stratégies de composition et de 
rythme explorées par Georges de Pisidie: Tartaglia, ‘Sugli epigrammi’, pp. 816-817. 

100 12 mai: ZyroAóytov, p. 91: yaipwv ddels yiv Tepuavoc Kai tov 0póvov / yñç Önnioupyod Tov 
0póvov Béns yalpov. 

10) Disides, Epigr. 1, 1-2: où Bàn) neduxas &yvelac mrépué / Kal tuntixds, mpodi yea, Aayvelas 
zéit 75, 1-2: t&v doyudrov / x&v aiudrwv. 

102 12 juin: ZfyioAóytov, p. 452: otne TpujUXuoc tiotou méhas, / ópëv Td Tpinpórwrov 
dYiotou céhac. 

103 7 mai: /fyigAóytov, p. 430: oraupod nayevrog fov On yñ mun / Kal vdv davevrog Gondorf 
Kal mÓóÀ oç. 
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cette continuité. En plus, le distique présente une adénoic suggérée par la présence de la 
conjonction intensive xou. 104 

Une opération analogue, menée toutefois sur la donnée biographique d'un seul saint, 
peut étre observée dans la commémoration d'Euplus: la paronomase et l'assonance, dont 
l'effet est augmenté par une présence dans les mémes contextes métriques, sont triplées 
dans la dialectique entre otolfs-touñs, gentög-oteppög, Aevirng-önteng.'® L'intensité 
catéchétique et la condensation expressive sont travaillées dans un tissu de composition 
qui se présente apparemment des plus simples. 

Une recherche stylistique particuliérement fréquente se manifeste dans l'ampleur 
de la gamme métaphorique, instrument privilégié d'une recherche d'une cohérence au 
sein de l'histoire de chaque saint. Cette cohérence semble former la base conceptuelle 
de la catéchése poursuivie par le Calendrier. Dans certains distiques, il est évident que le 
point de départ de la transposition métaphorique est offert par le nom propre lui-même: 
Pélagie parvient ainsi à un accostage qui est qualifié de 8puov odpavod;! l'étymologie du 
nom Maron suggère une antithèse complexe entre la flétrissure corporelle (yapavGetc) 
et la floraison céleste (0408), organisée avec une plénitude de raccords analogiques en 
termes de transplantation (uereubvreußeig) dans le jardin de Eden.” Sur le rapport entre 


108 


le nom Alone! et la dénomination grecque de l'aire (&Aov) est élaborée une métaphore 


complexe qui fait allusion à Dieu en tant que cultivateur d'âmes (Vvyóv yewpyov) et aux 
vertus entassées Deg Act Onuwviay). 

Un autre point de départ fécond se trouve dans les modalités du martyre: le 
four suggere le rapport avec le creuset dans lequel les martyrs Marcel et Antoine 
resplendissent;!? 'empalement avec des broches de Callinice et d'Aculine permet de 
préparer une table insolite pour Satan;!!! la grace divine permet d'assimiler Théodote!? 


à la qualité de l'épée (npóc Ethos teðnyuévny), dans une sorte d'échange de rôles entre 





I [I faut remarquer aussi le paronomase à la fin du vers entre méAcu et nöAog. 
105 11 août: Follieri, / calendari, vol. 2, p. 405: £x tijg atoAfic Vë centd¢ Ebmhoc Aevirng, / èx 
THs Tours DE areppdg Svtwe ÖTAITNG. 

106 8 octobre: Follieri, I calendari, vol. 2, p. 47: et youc nAuBeica Kai modu yñç odov / mpèç 
öpuov fiet; ovpavod IleAayia. 

107 14 février: AyıoAöyıov, p. 327: o Vaponfele oupriou 0600. Mápov / nereubureudeig tig 
Eë TH Xwpiw. 

108 4 juin: Ayıolöyıov, p. 30: Yoxav yewpyov Adavioc novvet/ uxis «ovt Gels cov Inuwviav. 

10? Métaphore sur le nom d'un martyr et Aoyoratyvıov sur celui d'un autre martyr, avec les 
noms dans une position de chiasme par rapport à leurs explications dans la commémoration de 
Caralampe et Pantaléon, 17 septembre: AyıoAsyıov, p. 473: yolpo rf pye npögodayhv Xaparaurrns 
/ xa) Tlavtodéwy poç uaxaıpav fjv Aën, 

110 1 mars: AyıoAöyıov, p. 299: yavn Tç ñ xáyivoc dOAntaic 800 / ol ypuciov Aáumovoty £v TT 
T. £ov. 

11 9 mai: Follieri, Í calendari, vol. 2, p. 59: &xeı tpdmelay Latavag zéi véav. / yovoua. 
gouBlilovotv ol rt kvot 800. 

12 17 septembre: AyıoAöyıov, p. 176: thy O<oddtyv pds Eidos reßnyn&vnv / torci mp&ßunov À 
Osdadotos xápic. 
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la victime et l'instrument du martyre, dont la nature en méme temps énigmatique et 
surprenante exige une glose explicative (mpößupov); Galicot,!? mordu par les bêtes 
féroces, vainc le diable par le martyre: c'est-à-dire, dans la transposition métaphorique, 
rompt les dents du Dap vonröc. La triple cohérence métaphorique qui est constituée par 
le type de mort affronté par le martyr, par le danger auquel la mort permet de fuir, et 
enfin par le talion de la victime, qui déverse sur le persécuteur la violence qu’elle subit, 
connait un triomphe de virtuosité dans le distique dédié à la vierge Pélagie." Celle-ci 
se jette dans un ravin (xpmuv®) en évitant le grand abime, celui du déshonneur ($vyo?ca 
kpnuvèv aloxdvng u£yav) et en entraînant en méme temps la ruine (c'est-à-dire la chute) 
du diable (xpyuvet tov &y0póv). Ce distique montre une architecture complexe, qui 
s'appuie sur la réutilisation de la méme racine, dans un entrelacement entre polyptote et 
figure étymologique. 

Ou bien encore, c'est le métier pratiqué durant la vie du saint qui fournit le cadre 
sur lequel on tresse la trame métaphorique: la décapitation du nocher Théoctiste!? est 
transposée dans la navigation du navire de l'âme vers le ciel (yuyñg i80vet tò oxdbos poç 
tov móÀov); celle du chanteur Menas!!° provoque par contraste le silence de l'impiété à 
laquelle est attribuée une bouche chanteuse, dans le rapport analogique-antinomique 
entre martyr et bourreau/démon analysé par Christophore (dot xehudody dvoceBelac 
15 oröua); celle, enfin, du mage Athanase!!7 implique, sous la forme d'un map4doËoy 
apparent, la détermination du médicament qui en guérira l’âme malade (wuxfig vooodong 
edpe $ápuocov £&vov). Le métier de notaire des martyrs Marcien et Martyre tuées par l'épée 
(Xpiotoÿ xahduovg Todg Notapiovç voa) est la base de leur assimilation métaphorique 
à des plumes de Christ," trempées dans le sang, selon l'expression scripturale.' Ce 
distique met clairement en évidence la stratégie de composition et en méme temps 
d'exégése qui est constamment utilisée par Christophore: procéder à une signalisation 
et, en méme temps, à une explication, parfois apologétique, de la métaphore, ce qui 
simpose en raison de la densité du contexte expressif et, parfois, de la hardiesse de la 
transposition. II 





15. 4 avril: ZytoAóytov, p. 87: 8406; 08000 K&Juxoc tav Onplov / Onpóc voytod robç dddvtas 
ovvrpißen. 

14 8 octobre: Ayıolöyıov, p. 384: kpyuvd duyoüca kpnuvòv aicydyys uéyav / xpnuveï xov 
¿x9pov eds IleAayia. 

115 G septembre: AyıoAöyıov, p. 190. 

116 10 décembre: Follieri, I calendari, vol. 2, p. 104: zundeig 6 Mnväg, x&v xehadetv ob En, / 
dioi xehadody dvaceBetac To roux. 

17 23 avril: Ayiodéyioy, p. 14: Adavdoıog dapuoxóc Touhv x&pac / Juge vooobong spe 
Dépuaxov Eevov. 

118 25 octobre: Follieri, I calendari, vol. 2, p. 59: Qeod xaAduoug vob Novaplouc voa, / eis aipa 
TÒ ché èx Elbouc BeBaupevous. 

19 4p, Jo. 19, 13. 

120 Voir Lia Raffaella Cresci, ‘Esegesi nel testo poetico. Il caso del Calendario giambico di 
Cristoforo Mitileneo, Rendiconti dellAccademia di Archeologia di Lettere e Belle Arti, 70 (2001): 
pp. 262-265. 
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La forme la plus simple et habituelle est le génitif de spécification, apposé au terme 
sur lequel s'appuie la métaphore: dans la connexion ¿x tod pomov aunydeica vfi dowrlag, 
le génitif t c dowtlas fournit la clé permettant de résoudre l'énigme de ce qu'est la saleté 
dont Thais"! se libére pour se rapprocher de Dieu. Dans de nombreux passages, la 
présence de lépithéte voyrög fournit à la fois la marque de la métaphore et un indice pour 
la déchiffrer. C'est ainsi que Flavien,'” dans sa course vers Dieu, ne heurte pas des pieds 
des obstacles métaphoriques (oxwlois vontoïs oùyi nposkóyaç 76dac), la bravoure!”? de 
Gennadius" dans le gymnase métaphorique de la vie lui vaut la couronne de la victoire 
au ciel (vonrNv poç ma) alopex), les ailes avec lesquelles Nicète, échappé à la vie, vole 
dans le ciel sont qualifiées comme métaphoriques (Trepoig voytois), ce qui s'ajoute à une 
association explicite entre le saint et un oiseau? 

Une stratégie efficace consiste en l'introduction d'une glose après le terme 


métaphorique dont elle fournit l'exégése: la grande tour? 
phoriq g 8 


c'est-à-dire les cinq martyrs 
de Nicomède) s'écroule, ébranlée par un tremblement de terre, c'est-à-dire par l'épée 
du bourreau (oaiou& KAoviodtv xà Elder tod dnuiou); l'analogie entre le corps du martyr 
Léonce’”’ et l'enclume, explicitement énoncée, correspond à une équivalence tout aussi 
explicite entre les marteaux et les tourments (npóc ohüpas, tis aikiaç). Le processus de 
transposition analogique devient lui-même l'objet d'une évaluation explicite par le poète 
dans le distique sur Glycére:'? le rapprochement entre la gorge du paysan, décapité, 
et la terre, et celui qui s'ensuit entre le soc et l'épée, est présenté par Christophore lui- 
même comme opportun, ce qui confirme le rôle que le rapprochement analogique (dans 
la métaphore et dans la similitude) joue dans la condensation expressive du Calendrier 
iambique et de la conscience critique de la fonction catéchétique qu'il remplit. 

La cadence binaire du distique est souvent exploitée au profit de l'impact déjà 
considérable de la métaphore. On observe, une fois de plus, la présence d'une sorte 


de diptyque. Dans certains distiques, l'énoncé glisse de la donnée réelle vers la 
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zt. 


12 novembre: 4yioAóytov, p. 445: &x Tod pro aunydeloa cfc dowrtias, / padpe mpócewi cà 
Oeo, Tusia. 

122 8 octobre: ZfyioAóyiov, p. 467: orwAoıg vonrols odyi mpooxöyas rédac / ó Dlafluvos uexpt 
cov, Ost, Tpéyel. 

1233 Avec Aoyonatyviov entre yevvddac et le nom du saint. 

124 17 novembre: Ayıolöyıov, p. 89: 6 Tevvadıog epe thy 'Edèu otedog / pavels vont npóc 
Tadaiotpay yevvadac. 

125 3avril: Follieri, I calendari, vol. 2, p. 225: puobeis Biou Nuc/yva Qç arpoudög meyng / Trrepois 
vonroig intaton mpóc Tov TOAOY. 

126 16 juin: Ayrodöyıov, p. 313: minter covathwv revrambpyıov ueya, / aevi Krowiabey TA Elder 
Tod Önplov. 

77 18 juin: Follieri, J calendari, vol. 2, p. 323: dxuwv Tò cpa tod Asovrlov taya, / duy 
ci8npogc poç apa, cic aixiac. 

128 23 avril: Follieri, Í calendari, vol. 2, p. 252: Aapov dv óc yv, Qç fan DE Thy ondenv, / 
yewpyé TAvxépte, npoodópoc kpivw. 
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réélaboration métaphorique: la forme du martyre affrontée par Paul,” l’étranglement, 
se transforme en une capacité thérapeutique se concentrant dans les maladies de la gorge, 
métaphoriquement qualifiées d'étranglement. La présence du méme mot (&yxövnv) à la 
fin des deux vers rythme la continuité des intentions, se traduisant par le passage de 
la donnée concrète à sa transposition, dans le distique dédié à Fusik." Le martyr en 
personne témoigne directement de l'assimilation de sa peau à une tunique tissée par la 
navette de Satan: le courage démontré pour affronter le martyre trouve dans l'énonciation 
métaphorique une motivation, dont l'impact catéchétique, en plus de l'impact émotif, 
est immédiatement perceptible. Le courage de la martyre Drosis,'?! jetée dans un four 
destiné au travail de l'or, est proclamé dans des termes qui s'alignent avec l'instrument 
du martyre: Drosis, en effet, ne révélera dans la fonte la présence d'aucun déchet qui 
révélerait une mauvaise frappe. 

Dans d'autres distiques, le pendule de la structure de la composition peut se déplacer 
de la formulation métaphorique pour en arriver à la donnée réelle: la parfaite consécution 
entre la foi de Leonidas? et l'acceptation du martyre se mesure par l'allure formelle 
du passage, de la métaphore de l'amour ardent pour Dieu à la donnée historique de la 
mort dans le feu." S'appuyant sur l'élément commun de l'eau, Christophore souligne 
la cohérence paradoxale entre la fuite de la tromperie, dont l'ampleur et la puissance 
suggèrent l'assimilation avec la mer, et le choix de Claude’ de se laisser jeter à la mer par 
les fervents de la tromperie. La gorge du martyr Marcien!? peut être métaphoriquement 
transposée en un écrin, car il contenait le poignard par lequel il fut égorgé. 

L'ampleur et la complexité du recours à la métaphore, y compris les formules qui 
combinent la transposition avec la donnée réelle et qui engendrent ainsi une sorte de 
glose, se présentent comme un des instruments privilégiés pour exprimer, de maniére 





129 6 novembre: Follieri, I calendari, vol. 2, p. 70: thy eic dapuyya  agXoc ady@v &yyovyy / 
Abe dapuykı peuudTov tv &yyóvnv. 

130 17 avril: Ayıodöyıov, p. 438: tò dépua, Dovaix, &xsBápOo uot, A&yst, / yvcàv dhavbels tod 
Latava TH KpoKy. 

11 28 juillet: Ayıodsyıov, p. 121: ypuood Apoois BAnBeioa ywvevtnpiw,/ ody ebpéôn wißöndos à 
puc] pono. 

13 2 septembre: AyıoAöyıov, p. 275: Tod mpóg Osóv ce Grok mobou, Aswvidn, / Ereıde Porta Kai 
$Aoyóc péperv Die. 

133 [e passage avec le feu est fréquent: S. Juliene, 1 novembre: AyıoAöyıov, p. 262: TH mpóc 
ge dÜapo, Xórep, &acexavu£vn, / Tovuavi] Kadoıv & zupée pépet; S. Therme, 5 avril: Anal due, 
p. 202: Dépum Epwrog &v0&ou O£puoc pen, / O£puxv mupoç dhéyortos Oç VUE xptvet; S. Pierre, 
12 janvier: AyıoAsyıov, p. 202: drravOpaxwlels kapdiav Oslo 100m / En’ dvOpdxwy Horota LIévpoc 
&rcvéet S. Néarche, 22 avril: Ayıolöyıov, p. 347: tod mpd ot, aWtep, &wrrbpov Oslov moBov, / Néapyoc 
einev, ode TOP ue yoplaei. 

134 19 mars: Follieri, I calendari, vol. 2, p. 205: buyüv 84lacouv Krabdiog thy tig Thavng / 
Evdov Dal dooae Bé era trapă m vov. 

15 11 juillet: Maele, p. 301: Örnpke On, Mapriavė, aoc $&puyÉ / ywpodon Tv Wäer, 
Tiv nartexplöng. 
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édifiante, le rapport dialectique entre la mort (ou la conduite durant la vie) du saint et 
les raisons divines. 

L'exigüité de l'espace textuel n'interdit pas la présence marquée d'une forme 
catéchétique avec un impact considérable: le discours direct, où le saint lui-même énonce 
de maniére vigoureuse le sens de son propre témoignage. Les douze soldats martyrisés, 
par exemple, disent étre passés, gráce à l'épée, au service du véritable empereur. 
Comme dans la plupart des cas analogues, c'est la présence d'un verbum dicendi qui 
signale de maniére manifeste le discours direct et l'identité de celui qui le prononce. Mais 
le savoir-faire dans la composition parvient à organiser des structures plus complexes, 


7137 


comme celles qui ne contiennent pas la présence du verbum dicendi”? mais se réalisent 


uniquement sur le plan de la Xé&¢ mimétique, ou celles qui rythment l'alternance de 


138 


deux interventions,'** en mettant en exergue une cadence dialogique, ne serait-ce que 


sous la forme de la question et de la réponse!” entre le bourreau et la victime ou de la 


14 ou double! 


épwtarroxptats simple entre le poéte et le saint. 

Un instrument plutôt efficace quand il sagit de concentrer le message est offert 
par les mots composés, souvent des néologismes, qui tracent avec une netteté pleine 
de concision le profil éthique et biographique du saint: Eubule,! mère de Pantaléon, 
est définie comme &Anrouÿrop Kairexvoc; l'ascése pratiquée par deux saints, 
qui connaitra une glorieuse récompense au ciel, est résumée par les deux athesaurista 
Avırröoaproı et yauaebva; la dormition de la Vierge! trouve son exégèse la plus 
complète par l'épithéte koouoowreipa et par celle du fils, kocuomAdotnc. 

Le défi au niveau de la composition et du style relevé par Christophore est multiple: 


présenter aux fidéles un tableau exhaustif de l'univers hagiographique, inséré dans 





136 19 novembre: Ayıolöyıov, p. 316: otpatevouat oo ohuepov di Eiboug / xà mauBac a, 
Öwderäg atparod Lëns, 

137 S. Zénon, 29 avril: AyıoAöyıov, p. 163: un Sons, Birde, mpdg dëng: / hynooua yàp ka 
mpoceiae Ow Zhvwv. 

138 SS Akepse et Aitala, 11 décembre: Ayıoröyıov, p. 21: Arevenv BAénov pe raoyovra Elder, 
/ Asıdara, Gwoov. élhhwot ce. L'échange de répliques non signalé est également présent dans 
Georges de Pisidie Ep. 114, sur lequel on peut consulter Enrico Magnelli, ‘Giorgio di Pisidia e la 
sua gotta (Epigr. 114 Tart.), Eikasmos, 18 (2007): pp. 375-379. 

79 15 juin: AyıoAdyıov, p. 99: Bbeıg Ocoic, Ip&vc, ñ raf oo td Eidos; / xaipw radrTw- tots Beoïc 
yàp où bbw. 

140 S. Pudent, 15 avril: ZyroAéyiov, p. 400: mod Sù Verbe Oç Amerundng, Movdy; / mod 97 
Veréorcat, ñ poç dbdaprov xA£oc; Il est évident que le point de départ de la structure dialogique est 
tiré du Aoyoratyvıov sur le nom du saint. 

BE. "Tryphon, 1 février: Follieri, Z calendari, vol. 2, p. 158 «Xd 9Ipüdov, tis» «To Eidos 
Ova o8dcug>./ «Kaıpdg dE vlc cot tod TeAoug» «Nouunvia». 

12. 30 mars: Ayrokdyrov, p. 139: £v oüpatvoi gieren Anh texve / &OAntourtwp kaMitekvoç 
EvßovAn. 

1320 juin: AyroAöyiov, p. 31 1: avmröoapoı rai yaueıedvaı dbo / yoyàc m vavec bryos Gros 
mÓ).ov. 

144 15 août: Follieri, I calendari, vol. 2, p. 412: où Sabua Gvfoxeiv kosuoowreipav Kópny, / tod 
xoguort oov gapiucó redvnKöroc. 
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la dimension liturgique et le faire selon les métres et les formes expressives qui sont 
propres à des genres d'origine antique mais soumis à un processus d'extréme Bpayvhoyia. 
Christophore n'essaye pas d'éluder les difficultés, en dissimulant les limites qui sont 
liées à la nécessité de concentrer dans un espace textuel restreint un amas de données 
d'information, mais il choisit de mettre en valeur les liens structuraux et de s'orienter dans 
la direction d'une catéchèse qui s'exprime justement par les éléments qui sembleraient 
contrarier la clarté de la communication. 

Dans les monostiques hexamétriques, il explore différentes formes syntaxiques: 
l'hypotaxe, encore que sous forme enbryonnaire, établit une relation complexe entre 
le martyr, les bourreaux et l'instrument du martryre; l'épithète, élément caractéristique 
de la diction homérique, pour caractériser le saint, oriente dans une nouvelle direction 
sémantique des stylémes qui sont propres à la tradition épique, sans renoncer à reproduire 
des morphémes désormais désuets. 

Dans le Calendrier iambique, il puise dans les stratégies bien mises au point par 
la tradition épigrammatique, en parcourant dans toutes les directions les voies de la 
concision et de la vigueur sans oublier, au méme temps, l'impératif catéchétique qui 
veut que l'exégése du message soit immédiate. C'est ce qui engendre l'incorporation de 
la glose dans le texte, souvent sous la forme d'une métaphore explicitée, ou la place qui 
est accordée à la présence des discours directs. La recherche de evvroyia se conjugue 
avec la yo pyorns penchant stylistique qui est typique du rythme iambique: dans ce sens, 
la vitesse du iambe xadapög et les strategies de vigueur expressive convergent en une 
opération qui est éminemment rhétorique, c'est-à-dire littéraire et communicative.!? 

L'emploi généralisé et multiforme de l'anaphore, spécialement à la fin et/ou au 
début des distiques, est le symbole de la condensation expressive et l'accentuation la plus 
poussée des possibilités structurelles et idéologiques sollicitées par la rigueur de la norme 
formelle. L'élément binaire (la duplication dela méme cadence rythmique iambique) n'est 
pas pergu comme une contrainte, mais promu au rang de fondement d'un échafaudage 
structurel qui insiste sur l'opposition d'un avant et d'un aprés, des attentes et des résultats 
obtenus, des souffrances affrontées et des récompenses obtenues, de l'apparente victoire 
du mal et de sa défaite finale. Ces noyaux conceptuels sont à la base de la catéchèse mise 
en place par le genre instrumental qui trouve en Christophore, sinon son inventeur, 
pour le moins un modèle de grand succès et l'explorateur de dimensions stylistiques 
et structurelles que d'autres poétes de haut niveau, comme Théodore Prodrome, ^6 
parcourront à leur tour. 





15 Lauxtermann, ‘Velocity’ pp. 25-28. Voir Luca Sarriu, ‘Ritmo, metro, poesia e stile. Alcune 
considerazioni sul dodecasillabo di Michele Psello; MG, 6 (2006): pp. 171-197 et M. de Groote, 
"Ihe metre in the poems of Christopher Mitylenaios, BZ, 90 (2008): pp. 162-192. 

146 Theodoros Prodromos, éd. Augusta Acconcia Longo, I calendario giambico in monostici 
di Teodoro Prodromo (Rome, 1983). 
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Chapter 8 
The Accentuation in the Various Verses of 
Christophoros Mitylenaios 


Marc De Groote 


The collection of ‘Various verses’ (Eriyor iébopot) by Christophoros Mitylenaios is 
preserved essentially in the manuscript Z a XXIX of the Biblioteca della Badia Greca 
in Grottaferrata (thirteenth century; siglum: G). This anthology originally consisted of 
2,856 verses, divided over 145 poems. It was edited for the first time in 1887 by Antonio 
Rocchi.! A second edition was provided for in 1903 by Eduard Kurtz, who introduced 
into the text an impressive collection of conjectures, which undoubtedly made it 
much more understandable? I myself am currently preparing a new edition founded 
on the complete manuscript tradition of 40 codices and on the numerous significant 
publications concerning Christophoros in particular and eleventh-century poetry in 
general, which saw the light during the latest decades.? 

Until quite recently, it was common practice in editions of Byzantine literature to 
take no notice whatsoever of the accents found in manuscripts, even to treat them, if 
that seemed convenient, as faults merely due to the copyists ignorance, and to favour 
the classical rules of accentuation. Eventually pioneering research on this matter 
was done by Ciro Giannelli, Athanasios D. Kominis, Odysseas Lampsidis, Carlo M. 
Mazzucchi and Jacques Noret.* They inspired others to tackle the very same problem, as 





! Christophoros Mitylenaios, ed. A. Rocchi, Versi di Cristoforo Patrizio editi da un codice 


della monumentale Badia di Grottaferrata (Rome, 1887). Other sigla used in this article: 4 — 
Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana G 32 sup. (= Gr. 390; end 13th- 15th century); D = Copenhagen, 
Det Kongelige Bibliotek 1899 (12th-13th century); M = Venice, Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana, 
Fondo antico, Gr. 524 (second-half of the 13th century); O = Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana, Ottob. Gr. 324 (15th century); Q= Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, Ancien fonds 
grec 3044 (end 15th century); $ = El Escorial, Real Biblioteca R III 17 (= Gr. 51; 14th century); 
V = Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Gr. 1357 (14th century); E = Paris, Bibliothèque 
nationale de France, Ancien fonds grec 1630 (14th century). 

?  Christophoros Mitylenaios, ed. E. Kurtz, Die Gedichte des Christophoros Mitylenaios 
(Leipzig, 1903). 

? — Christophoros Mitylenaios, ed. M. De Groote, Christophori Mitylenaii Versuum uariorum 
Collectio Cryptensis, CCSG, vol. 74 (Turnhout, forthcoming). 

£ Ciro Giannelli, ‘Tetrastici di Teodoro Prodromo sulle feste fisse e sui santi del calendario 
bizantino, AB, 75 (1957): pp. 308-313; Athanasios D. Kominis, 70 Bulavrivov Íepóv ¿zíypauua xai 
ol Erıypauuaromoioi (Athens, 1966), pp. 82-85; Odysseas Lampsidis, Eyóha siç THY axouotuichy 
uerpichv Bulavrıvav orıyoupyav wppucoó Tpıuetpov, Apyelov Ióvrov, 31 (1972): pp. 235-340; 
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was, for instance, done in the exemplary edition of Theodoros Prodromos by Grigorios 
Papagiannis? and in a number of volumes of the Corpus Christianorum series. Basing 
myself on the results produced by my examination of the spelling in the various 
manuscripts of Christophoros’ corpus, I present in this article the accentuation rules 
which will be followed in my edition. 

First, four preliminary remarks. Cases with an accent on another syllable than usual 
are only four in number; they mainly concern the word oùuevoüv, which occurs three 
times in the text (27, 4; 103, 50; 136, 27), and is always written as a proparoxytonon. The 
fourth example regards 136,92, where G has Aaunp...dv...; Kurtz conjectures the genitive 
pluralAaurpevöörwv (‘of people dressed in bright clothes’), instead of the perispomenon 
Aaurpevdutey, although the word belongs to the zoA/rng type of the first declension. 
Clearly, he aims at creating a paroxytonic ending of the dodecasyllable, similar to that 
of the vast majority of verses in the corpus.” Secondly, when in proper names the long 
vowel of the penultimate of a properispomenon comes in a short position, the accent is 
not changed and remains a circumflex: Ayhaopévras (42, 62), Nöe (87, 11). Similarly, 
the accent is not changed when the short vowel of the penultimate of a paroxytonon 
comes in along position: Xpioropépos (114, 130). Thirdly, in those cases where the long 
dichronic vowel of the penultimate of a properispomenon comes in a short position, 
the accent is changed as well and becomes acute. Thus, one finds yiya (1, 32), oTÜkov 
(9, 3; 10, 5), orödoı (10, 1), tpdyov (22, 2), npeoßöra (27, 31), ueraotäow (77, 35), 
cóxa (88, 1), okvira (109, 130), tpiße (112, 2), rpeoßörw (114, 42), mpácic (114, 49), 
vexponp&co (114, 70), oröra (126, 5), and Kktv (130, 1). In proper names, on the 
contrary, the shortening of the accentuated vowel does not change the accent, which 
remains circumflex: Kwvotavtivos (18, 13; 55, 10), Koou& (68, 103), Aovx& (82, 2), 
Kovotavtive (132, 4). Fourthly, short dichronic vowels in a long position do not have 
their accent changed either; so one reads — with an acute — Kapxívov (42, 10; G Kurtz: 





Carlo M. Mazzucchi, ‘Sul sistema di accentazione dei testi greci in età romana e bizantina, 
Aegyptus, 59 (1979): pp. 145-167; Jacques Noret and Constant De Vocht, ‘Une orthographie 
insolite et nuancée, celle de Nicéphore Blemmyde, ou à propos du dé enclitique; Byz, 55 (1985): 
pp. 493-505; Jacques Noret, ‘Quand donc rendrons-nous à quantité d'indéfinis, prétendument 
enclitiques, l'accent qui leur revient?’ Byz, 57 (1987): pp. 191-195; Jacques Noret, ‘Faut-il écrire 
ox dom ou oük sictv?, Byz, 59 (1989): pp. 277-280; Jacques Noret, ‘Notes de ponctuation et 
d'accentuation byzantines, Byz, 65 (1995): pp. 69-88; Jacques Noret, ‘L’accentuation de te en grec 
byzantin’ Byz, 68 (1998): pp. 516-518. 

> Theodoros Prodromos, ed. G. Papagiannis, Theodoros Prodromos, Jambische und 
hexametrische Tetrasticha auf die Haupterzählungen des Alten und Neuen Testaments (Wiesbaden, 
1997). 

A similar problem is the question of correct punctuation; see Diether Roderich Reinsch, 

‘Stixis und Hören, in B. Atsalos and N. Tsironi (eds), Actes du VIe Colloque International de 
Paléographie Grecque (Drama, 21-27 septembre 2003), vol. 1 (Athens, 2008), pp. 259-269. 

7 See Kurtz, Die Gedichte, p. ix, n. 1; cf. Paul Maas in a review of this edition, BZ, 15 (1906): 
p. 640: ‘so liegt darin keine willkürliche Akzentverschiebung vor ( ... ), sondern eine schon im VI. 
Jahrh. ganz gewöhnliche Analogiebildung ( ... ), die allerdings in der Kunstsprache des XI. Jahrh. 
auffällig ist’ 
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Kapxivov autem M), [rérep] (58, 1; Kurtz: ... G), rep (65, 6), HOuá8ec (77, 19), &xav 
(114, 69). On this basis it seems logical also to write: 


ol navrorpärtaı 10008 udeg Tod döpou (103, 1) [sic leg: u9ec G Kurtz]; 
the mice of this house, who devour everything; 

Kal Tods Tovypods uda oùx Tjovváunv (103,68) [sic leg.: uôaç G Kurtz]; 
and I was not able (to chase away) the evil mice. 


The main difficulty concerning accentuation lies, of course, in the field of the enclitics. 
In order to deal with this problem, it seems appropriate to make a distinction between 
‘usual enclitics and ‘new enclitics. 


Usual Enclitics 
1. Pronouns 


(a) Personal pronouns 

i. Mov/uot/ue 

With regard to the enclitic forms of the personal pronoun éy6, the eleven cases of the 
genitive “ov show that the classical rules are observed. Therefore, we should indeed also 
read [Xpioté] pou (44, 65; Kurtz: ... uov G) and éonacds uov (68, 77; Kurtz: &omacác uov 
G). These rules are followed, even if the result is a proparoxytonic Binnenschluss after the 


fifth syllable (=B5): 


& th o£), pov, || xävrep d médec vo (21, 2); 

I (sc. the balance) have six legs, although my feet are two in number; 
The Ehmidos uov || un xevàc Deng, &va£ (55, 13); 

don't make my hopes vain, my lord. 


The 37 cases of the dative wo: offer a similar picture. Hence, it seems logical also to accept 
the following five readings: [0$ vol (59, 27; Kurtz: ... G), [Bpõua vol (100, 1; sic leg: ... 
G, Bpõuá por Kurtz)? ¿oti uot (109, 44; sic leg.: cot Mot sic G, Sen por Kurtz), o@L|oıö uot]? 
(131, 11; Kurtz: o@t... G), and [mpok Jevygets vo (131, 50; Kurtz: ...euñosuç uot G). Again, 
the classical rules are given more weight than the avoidance ofa proparoxytonic B5: 


Toy xióvov uot || r&vroßev KAovovuevwv (71, 8); 

even if my (sc. the tent's) pillars are shaken from all sides; 
sbdarulav por || zën vient Jose Tews (142, 6); 

then you will liberate me from this single eye disease. 





8 See below, second final observation. 
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In the forty cases of the accusative ze exceptions are absent as well. Hence, Kurtz is right 
in conjecturing [xpareig u]e (47, 1; Kurtz: ...e G), [biais ue] (59, 11; Kurtz: … G) and 
[kasis ue] (ibid.; Kurtz: ... G). Here too, a proparoxytonic BS doesn't seem to pose any 
problem, for one finds: 


[ex bm ]uscov ue  ëebteg, un reuudrov (115, 1); 
salute me with words, not with pastry; 

ôç roMdxıg ue || xo Thuv& vn tods Adyous (131, 19); 
who also deceives me frequently, ah, those words! 


Once, the enclitic form follows a preposition: 


moto abi eüpnre tod mpóc ue ypáó [ev] (91, 2); 
what opportunity you will find to write to me. 


ii. Xow/cot/ee 

With respect to the enclitic forms of the personal pronoun gú, the twelve cases of the 
genitive gov show that the classical rules are followed, even if, in one case, the result is a 
proparoxytonic B5: 


Kal mv xti aov || rãoay eig voüv XauBávov (122, 3); 
grasping your whole creation with my mind. 


Very much the same applies to the dative go: (24 cases). The word is always enclitic, even 
if this results in a proparoxytonic B5, as is proven by the following four cases: 


xpela xpóvov got || Kal xórov Kal Avyviag (40, 75); 

youre in need of time, an effort and a lamp; 

aunv yo oo, || Kal yovaixas Asoßiag (42, 80); 

verily I say unto yon, (you surpass) even the women of Lesbos; 
Kal tis xápic cot || THs £yéposoc yápw (80, 5); 

it was a deed of recognition for the grace of your resurrection; 
av odv uédy cot || ceuvdrytos, wc Mya (145, 5); 

if you have, as you maintain, venerability at heart. 


Finally, the 33 cases of the accusative ce behave in the same way. This even applies when 
it results in a proparoxytonic B5: 


où poç TaANY oe || Kal Biav THY oxauuátov (68, 81); 

(having strengthened) you, not for the fight and the violence of the arenas; 
droöpdun ce || Kal Àoytouóç vic Téya (101, 3); 

perhaps too, it will occur to you (that Eliah stayed on earth); 

Tikwhde oe || ka mvéovoiv &véuoi; (109, 193); 

wbat prevents you even for the blowing winds? 
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(b) The indefinite pronoun vis/ris 
The indefinite zc/zi? is enclitic when related to the preceding word, including xa( and 
ücrep. This is proven by thirteen cases, such as: 


xai pe Badilwy Kal rpoloywv Xawnáo (1, 16); 

and a man who was walking (with them), holding out a torch; 
olco codf, vic Tag $pévac xoi rouciAn (42, 53); 

so sharp-witted and many-sided (is the creatress of this new heaven); 
ot YIVOTKWY, vaurırdz vic vy The (63, 24); 

not knowing yet, perhaps he is a seaman. 


Eleven cases show that the word, if used independently, meaning someone, something, 
some (people), somewhat, somehow, stays enclitic. So, for instance: 


TAH el Tt TelOy Tots ¿uols coc Ayo (6, 11); 
but if you yourself give some credence to my words; 
& Tig Te TOL THY dldackdvrwv véouc (9, 9); 

if someone of those who teach youngsters, dares to. 


Further, the word is also enclitic, when put between preposition and noun, as is the case 
in tpdg tıva Bpaydy xpövov (136, 79). 

Two exceptions, however, should be mentioned: in 30, 28 the text reads: ¿ykapo(oç 
tig || ei Deigege BAEret (in case someone would want to look from an oblique angle’). 
Here the enclitic, although being independent, has an accent, probably in order to avoid 
a proparoxytonic B5. The second exception is found in 75, 26: Auée tic ei Deigeet (‘in 
case someone will be wanting to speak’). Here the reason is that an Ionic dimeter has a 
fixed accent on the fourth syllable. 

Conversely, deine is not enclitic if referring, not to the preceding, but to the 
following word. Consequently, one finds for instance: 


ag npiv Tic ix 006 Tov otatHpa TH Llérpo (109, 104); 

just as a fish (provided) a stater for Peter once; 

olet yàp elvaı Kai 68 Kell ri Éévov (109, 209); 

for you think you are both a god and something wonderful. 





? The manuscripts always write the monosyllabic, accentuated forms of tic with acutus; one 


exception only can be found (tis Q (114, 76)). Accordingly, in my edition all monosyllabic forms 
concerned will be written with acutus, the disyllabic ones, however, with gravis; cf. Noret, ‘Quand 
donc rendrons-nous, p. 193, n. 5. 
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The same applies when a negation is involved: 


un Née tis yévorto (13, 29); 

in order that no new Noach be born; 

o)x dy dpovav Tiç dELov cuis Kpivy (136, 77); 

no one who bas brains will judge him worthy of esteem. 


Moreover, the word has an accent if emphasized, for instance in cases such as: 


Tov ÈEruhavóy, dppayy rıva atvhov (9, 3); 
Stylianus, a really indestructible support; 

dnhphe ð adroig kal oxénn tis ù méyn (103, 58); 
but the trap became for them a truly real shelter; 
evatiwv cbr oc, à THs aicybyng (136, 132); 

a really vast number of earrings, how scandalous! 


Finally, in five cases the metre seems to have determined the accentuation; in all of them 
an oxytonic BS is created, in the first four a paroxytonic B5 is thus avoided: 


ag vote v. voc Tic || riotews orig xo Céov (114, 76); 

(I heard) that some cheat got wind of your boiling faith; 
ang lépa tic || rép8ucac ouMauBdver (122, 53); 
Just like a falcon catches partridges; 

zag Thuy tic || effi Exo à un 02v (122, 63); 

until someone, on purpose or not, cuts (the cobweb); 
olco ethos tig || Kal onge dvwtépa (131, 45); 

(an owl) so chatty and unable to keep quiet; 

óxobyevoc tig || va [kpateiv tovtov o0£vov] (136, 70); 
a rider who cannot hold that horse in check. 


2. Adverbs 


(a) Hore 
The indefinite zoré is enclitic if connected with the preceding word; it is not, when it 
relates to the following word. Hence, the text reads &varınosıg notè (19, 16), but has: 


££ àpetõv Tacdwy Éwyvyov dyalua 167’ exec (57, 29); 
you once had the living image of all virtues (in your house); 
Kal Bä MOTE otàç THS duds ev t[ő] u[éow] (103, 32); 

and sometimes standing in the middle of the doorposts. 
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(b) Hoö/rov 

The same applies to the indefinite #0d/zov, which is found, relating to the preceding 
word, in: uexp&v zou (36, 12; 43, 5; 105, 22), dyat mov (109, 206), &opoxcóx mou (122, 
89), and Ae mov (136, 112). Connected with the following word, however, is: 


dikyy Kopdkwv TTAUA mod oxeouévov (82, 4); 
like ravens, somewhere examining a corpse. 


(c) Hos/nws 

The indefinite zóc/zwc is enclitic too if connected with the preceding word: wi tox; 
(11, 6; 77, 102), dé rws (13, 4), dv toc (40, 41), nepırpülovod xoc (44, 58), el exc (109, 
136), cvvabpotlovad zue (114, 51). The only exception is, again, based on a metrical 
reason, namely to avoid a proparoxytonic B5: 


duwvduws rag || TH oxo THs mupBévou (11, 15); 
somehow in accordance with the name of the school of the Virgin. 


3. The Conjunction ré/re 


The conjunction té/re differs from all enclitics already mentioned, as numerous 
discrepancies are found in the codices concerning the question if the word should or 
should not be treated as an enclitic without an accent of its own. As Noret rightly stated, 
nowhere in Greck texts /oci can be indicated where the accentuation of the conjunction 
is imperative: it all depends on the rhythm of the sentence.? Hence, on the basis of 
the manuscript tradition, it seems correct not to write an accent in thirty-seven cases. 
Conversely, I would use the accentuated form if a proparoxytonic B5 can thus be 
prevented: 


&vttxpó pov TE || apée Bpaydy otdvta ypdvov (36, 36); 
and standing in front of me for a short time; 

Kal mop ovpac tè || ustyo[ ... ] (62, 8); 

npeoßurepwv tè || Kat Siaxdvey Bug (63, 44); 

of the presbyters and deacons simultaneously; 

Tod navorpödon TE || kà tadwBddov Biou (73, 4); 

of the changeable and unsteady life. 





10 C£ Noret, ‘L’accentuation de ce, p. 516: (... ) ‘aucune phrase, par son sens, n'oblige jamais 


à mettre un re en évidence ( ... ) Laccentuation dépend du rythme de la phrase’ 
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4. Particles 


(a) Te and voi 


The particles ye and Tor are regular; they never bear an accent. 


(b) Pa 
The particle éd keeps its accent (10, 12; 52, 15). Consequently, in 8, 30, where the 
particle is elided, one should write: ta p’ Icavöv (with gravis on érel). 


S. Verbs 


(a) Elí 

Regarding the first person singular of the verb zip, the manuscripts almost completely 
agree in preserving an accent on the second syllable. In five cases, this has metrical 
consequences: in four verses a proparoxytonic B5 is avoided in this way, while in the fifth 
case the accent prevents an oxytonic Binnenschluss after the seventh syllable according 
to the Law of Maas:!! 


dixatos sim || ced dıkalwv xpotns (21, 1); 

Lam just and I excel among all that is just; 

ömolog cip || yvodca xpavyátev “TÀ aç” (59, 10); 
knowing the state I'm in, she cries: Poor dear! 
ämetpos sim || Kai xtvoduevoc 0óuoç (71, 1); 

Iam a bouse not made of stones, and mobile; 
abuyndos siu || Tode tadty TH Kpice (116, 3); 
T agree with the judgment thereon; 

oo Elon Auoıpog || cim el (8v (35, 1); 

Iam a portico without wood and stones. 


The oxytonic third person singular Zez/(v) keeps its accent if preceded by a proparoxytonon 
or properispomenon. In 90, 125 a proparoxytonic B5 is thus avoided: 


à não ¿o || ëpia tots £v TH Tóhet; 
which is known to all who are in the City. 





! ^ Paul Maas, ‘Der byzantinische Zwölfsilber, BZ, 12 (1903): pp. 278-323, esp. p. 319. 
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However, the verb becomes enclitic after an oxytonon, as is shown by seven cases, such as: 


att Tiç olde; nrnvög Ser THY daw (40, 18); 
but who knows? He is winged by nature; 
mpéceuow, Ende &orıv, abpiov Zäre (68, 2); 
(the feast) approaches, is near, is tomorrow; 
8605 arparnyög éotw b[(oxov ... ] (68, 25); 
he is the general of God most high. 


Logically one should also write: 
TÒ náoya deouôc Sec ei privo uéyac (108, 1; Kurtz: ... G, deoudg £o ctv SE); 
Easter is a big bond of peace. 


If preceded by yáp, the form remains enclitic, although this results in a proparoxytonic B5: 


TOMAN yap $c || riots 7 où Kat Mav (114, 87); 

for your faith is great, too great even; 

olco yap Soen, || creep oiua Kai mpémov (114, 128); 
for that’s the appropriate way, methinks. 


Conversely, when yáp is not involved, the form becomes oxytonic to avoid a 
proparoxytonic B5: 


ó oraupög éotty, || öç oe Tnlpet ... ] (30, 29); 
it is the cross that protects yous 

® ppovris Sec || yvaoelws...] (131, 9); 
who cares for knowledge. 


The paroxytonic form ¿Zzz;(>) is used in two specific cases only, namely when it is the 
paroxy P y y 

beginning of a new sentence, and if preceded by the negation où, thus following the rule 
which was already formulated by the second-century grammarian Herodian: 


av Tov Vë xo) £ovct Asktußpıov — Sen òè npwrog - (17, 6); 
one of which is called December: it comes first; 

[ ... ] por voudns népr Sen òè tT[adta] (81, 1); 

[ ... ] me about the bride; these are her gifts; 

obdk Zon TODTO, dnatv, ñ 0600 8óuoc (95, 14); 

this can only be, he says, the house of God; 





D Aelios Herodianos, Prosodia catholica: ‘td Zem pixa dpyeta Aöyou 3 öte Dnordooeran TH 
od ¿modbúdceu à TH xal 7j el ñ Ad cvvdeoum À TH Oç Emippiuarı À TH TodTO, THvIKADTA THY OÉéluv Eye 
èm tod e (Herodiani Technici reliquiae. Tomus I Praefationem et Herodiani Prosodiam catholicam 
continens [= Grammatici Graeci VL 1.1], ed. A. Lentz (Leipzig, 1867, repr. Stuttgart, 1976), p. 553). 
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OÙK £a tt yv@val TAG TPOTÈS TAG uvploc (109, 51); 
it is impossible to know its multiple changes. 


The third person plural ge always keeps its accent, except if preceded by yáp. As a 
consequence, one finds Alen eisí (57, 17) and w¢ sioù (114, 104), but yap sie (141, 4). 


(b) Dyui 

The verb ozuí is found to be enclitic after a proclitic as is shown in 77, 47 (óc ne), In 
all other cases the verb normally keeps its accent. So one gets ToM& du (11, 5), ñv pact 
(90, 11), roð: ëm) (105, 40), and Io f dnoi rov (109, 206). In this way a proparoxytonic 
B5 is sometimes prevented: 


dud’ adtd pyu || ró Etparyiov, tátep (114, 132); 

near the Strategion, I mean, father; 

exetvo pnu || td Éévov, mc $ypóvnc (122, 59); 

I speak about this extraordinary fact, namely how the fluid (from the spiders belly 


becomes a cobweb). 


New Enclitics 


In addition to the traditional enclitics some new ones are encountered as well. The 
accent on the particle d¢ is certain in 186 cases, normally without disagreements between 
the manuscripts, the only exceptions being diatp1Bf òè (11, 2), where codex D writes 
duarpıßfj de, apparently considering the particle as an encliticon, and poppàç òè (141, 3), 
where manuscripts A and M do likewise and read popode de. 

Five cases remain where the manuscripts seem to prefer to treat the word as an 
encliticon, each time preceded by an oxytonon Or perispomenon: 


Cacav tpudyy de code codobc tpuday Aöyoug (27, 53); 
enjoying the living delight that your words constitute; 
adrög de deis Kal Tpd zët dMwy Gov (36, 10); 

you yourself, flee, even before all the others; 

Kav vol de pre liyewc Ernodöpunv (44, 11); 

and in you first I noticed grief, 

cv hdovÿ de Toto deknı Kapdiac (45, 3); 

accept this with a joyful heart; 

adrög dé uot, Bédtiote Mavtehejuwy (68, 71); 

and for me you yourself, my dearest Panteleemon. 


The elided particle ð’ behaves normally in 62 cases. However, if it is used independently, 
meaning the other, the aforementioned, or, adverbially, then again," it becomes enclitic: 





3 Cf. Noret and De Vocht, ‘Une orthographie insolite) p. 497. 
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89° ad Kpatipa epo uvotixdy pépwy (63, 32); 

the other one, while having in his hand the mystical chalice; 

16 Ò ad neöndev Kal ovy [kexhetouévor] (77, 54); 

the other one (sc. my mouth), having been tied up and shut in silence; 
89 ad Tò cadpov Kal Td uerpiov Agy[et] (77, 92); 

the other one speaks about prudence and moderation. 


By analogy one should also write: 


[té 8°] ad dewpav Yypıwusvnv &yav (109, 54); 
then again, when you see (the sea) all too wild. 


Moreover, in G the elided particle appears to be enclitic without exception after the 
intensive pronoun adrög (8, 9; 36, 5; 109, 132), the personal pronoun ot (13, 15; 19, 
4), and the accusative seou (19, 13). Twice Gs reading is supported by another 
manuscript, namely by O in 13, 15, and by D in 36, 5. Basing myself on these data I 
would prefer to accept Gs accentuation, except in 19, 13 where the reason for kepaàńv 
9' remains completely obscure. Examples: 


adrög à eepéw mKpov uópov, övrep dréoTy (8, 9); 
Imyself will tell about the bitter fate he bas suffered; 

got Ò Zenuocóvn Ti[uãtar Zoya mavrov] (19, 4); 

your mercy is honoured, more than that of all the others. 


Hence, one also expects to read: 


ot 8 ó Kparaıdg où uövov xpucoppóac (55, 3; sic leg.: ... G, où 8 V Kurtz); 

you, however, strong as you are, not only make gold flow; 

[oú 8° à ] eX ovpyé, ka rpo8tums mpotpertets (105, 3; sic leg: ... G, où à Kurtz); 
but you, winegrower, also incite enthusiastically. 


The particle z occurs only twice without accent, both times in G: 6 uev (1, 11) and tý 
uev (105, 37). Under these circumstances, I am inclined to believe that the copyist is to 
blame, rather than to consider it to be a new encliticon.'* 

The same applies to the particle w/v. Seven cases prove that it bears an accent: vod Vin 
(6, 6; 128, 9), où unv (16, 16), ye uv (103, 42), al uj» (114, 88; 132, 2), and oöre phy 
(122, 88). In 8, 2, however, G erroneously writes: 


mucpà O€ uny Kal Toto uépou Kıpyavraı GÀ eto; 
for them too truly bitter goblets of fate are mixed. 





D cf Papagiannis, Theodoros Prodromos, Tetrasticha, p. 214. 
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Final Observations Concerning Monosyllabic Enclitics 


(1) In order to provide emphasis, the accent of a monosyllabic enclitic is sometimes 
thrown onto the final syllable of the preceding paroxytonon:? 


à óc Vo EneteMeg, don roy ovivyaw (57, 11); 

ob, bow numerous the orders you used to give me, orders which help my soul; 
el uù Kopuanv xo và BáOpá uov héyels (71, 5); 

if you do not speak about my top and bottom; 

Kal Aehyavov k&Muo ov, sirep Ad ti (114, 123); 

and a marvellous relic, if any; 

dros yuvaikòç Kdopov, Bloe ANS tt (136, 25); 

the one a womanly bairstyle, the other something else. 


(2) A monosyllabic enclitic normally does not throw its accent on a preceding 
properispomenon:!ó 


av&ikuoov Oarrcov ue TOV oov obeéra (7, 4); 

quick, pull me upwards, who am your servant; 

Aokodg auviot@vrag ue xlovac bépo (71, 7); 

I have oblique pillars which support me; 

yéipac T re mödag Aaumpolo &ydAuarog olov (81, 11); 
bands and feet as of a splendid statue; 

Totobode ToMods olkog obtoc uov tp£deı (103, 40); 

that house of mine feeds such (mice) in great quantity; 
pão ye uv aükovras & TAV Hiver (103, 42); 
destined to become even more numerous, due to their litters; 
mp5 Tod Üatvetv dé Cavett uot vOv leën (105, 52); 

but before dying and still alive now; 

[napax]ahodvt mpóo «o xec óc uor À (vas (109, 46); 
lend me your ears, I incite you, and be attentive; 
dX.oio ov te rave kal yodnvyy deicvdew (109, 195); 

to calm the roaring noise and show the stillness of the sea. 


However, the accent is thrown on the preceding word, if there is emphasis: 


altodvri uot yodv dùç mabey <Barttov> Wow (33, 2); 

hence, grant to me quickly, I ask you, the deliverance of passions; 
&xeivö uot Oaúuale kàv 80v vöcı (122, 58); 

that is what you must admire, and, if you can, reflect. 





5 Cf Noret, ‘Notes de ponctuation, pp. 86-87. 


16 Cf Noret, Notes de ponctuation, p. 86. 
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(3) A monosyllabic enclitic does not throw its accent on a preceding enclitic if that one 
is monosyllabic as well: 


al tic oe genroig Zeftotzat Aenlrávoic (114, 4); 

if someone remembers you with august relics; 
où av ye got Aslıyeie TANGO Xeny&vov (114, 48); 
a large collection of relics would not fail you. 


This is even true when a proparoxytonic B5 is the result: 


Kal mote cov ye || tadta Tyra, irérn (77, 98); 
and all these things of yours deserve loyalty, my dearest. 


One exception remains, namely if the enclitic de is involved: 
adrög dé uot, Bédtiote Ilavreisiumv (68, 71; already cited). 


On the other hand, two cases show that a monosyllabic enclitic does throw its accent on 
a preceding enclitic, if that one is disyllabic: 


o) dy Katappaéys ue coc siut cot (71, 11); 

you won't be able to break me: I am safe, you know; 
Loomep ze ox] 6[c] || ori por yhevKous Céov (109, 44); 
my (heart) is like a wineskin, fermenting with wine. 


In the first case this ensures a paroxytonic ending of the verse; in the second example the 
probable reason is the fact that éoti is the first word after the BS. 
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Chapter 9 
On the Inscriptional Versions of the 
Epigrams of Christophoros Mitylenaios 


Andreas Rhoby 


It is now generally accepted that epigrams played an important role in Byzantine literature. 
We recall in this connection Herbert Hunger’s statement in his magisterial handbook: 
‘Den größten Erfolg auf dem Gebiete der Profandichtung hatten die Byzantiner zweifellos 
in der Epigrammatik aufzuweisen:! Regardless of whether one agrees with this statement 
or not, the comment should not refer to Profandichtung only, but Dichtung in general, 
since the Byzantines excelled particularly in the religious epigram? 

Epigrams differ from ordinary poems primarily by their real or potential inscriptional 
use.’ It may be surprising to learn how many Byzantine epigrams are still preserved in 
situ, that is, on objects. 

While most of the inscriptional epigrams are transmitted anonymously, a limited 
number of verses can be attributed to known authors? Christophoros Mitylenaios, active 
in the first half of the eleventh century, is the author whose epigrams are most often still 





1 Herbert Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner (2 vols, Munich, 


1978), vol. 2, p. 165. 
2 Athanasios Komines, 72 Bolavrıvöv ispòv Emiypauna xai of Emypaunaromoıol (Athens, 
1966). 
5 Cf. Marc Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry from Pisides to Geometres. Texts and Contexts, 
vol. 1 (Vienna, 2003). 

# In the framework of the project ‘Byzantinische Epigramme in inschriftlicher 
Überlieferung’ at the Austrian Academy of Sciences c.1200 inscriptional epigrams have been 
collected (chronological limits: AD 600-1500). To this category belong also epigrams which 
are used in manuscripts as quasi-inscriptions, that is, in the margins of miniatures, verses 
accompanying miniatures or figure poems. On the project: Wolfram Hörandner, “Byzantinische 
Epigramme in inschriftlicher Überlieferung, in Lepistolographie et la poésie épigrammatique: 
projets actuels et questions de méthodologie (Paris, 2003), pp. 153-160. The first two volumes have 
already been published: Andreas Rhoby, Byzantinische Epigramme auf Fresken und Mosaiken 
(= Wolfram Hörandner, Andreas Rhoby and Anneliese Paul (eds), Byzantinische Epigramme in 
inschrifilicher Überlieferung, vol. 1) (Vienna, 2009); Andreas Rhoby, Byzantinische Epigramme 
auf Ikonen und Objekten der Kleinkunst (= Wolfram Hórandner, Andreas Rhoby and Anneliese 
Paul (eds), Byzantinische Epigramme in inschrifilicher Überlieferung, vol. 2) (Vienna, 2010). 

> Cf. Anneliese Paul, “Dichtung auf Objekten. Inschriftlich erhaltene griechische 


Epigramme vom 9. bis zum 16. Jahrhundert: Suche nach bekannten Autorennamen) in Martin 
Hinterberger and Elisabeth Schiffer (eds), Byzantinische Sprachkunst. Studien zur byzantinischen 
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preserved in situ.° However, his verses are not to be found on contemporary monuments 
for there are hardly any cases in which author and monument are contemporary.’ They 
appear in churches from the late twelfth to the middle of the sixteenth century. 

Verses of Christophoros Mitylenaios are preserved accompanying frescoes in the 
following places (in chronological order). They all belong to his metrical calendar 
(Zuvakapıov diotryov iauBucév).5 


°  Lagoudera (Cyprus), Panagia tou Arakos, a. 1192 

° Kranidi (Greece), Hagia Triada, a. 1244 

°  Thessalonike (Greece), Hagios Nikolaos Orphanos, a. 1310-1320 

° Treskavac (former Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia), katholikon of the 
Bogorodica monastery, a. 1334-1343 

° Trabzon ( Turkey), Hagios Sabas, a. 1411 

° Kremikovtzi (Bulgaria), Sveti Georgi, a. 1493 

° Platanistasa (Cyprus), Timios Stauros tou hagiasmati, a. 1494 

°  Loubaras (Cyprus), Hagios Mamas, a. 1495 

° Kastoria (Greece), Hagios Ioannes Theologos, a. 1552 


One can assume with certainty that the artists’ source was nota collection of Mitylenaios’ 
works but rather the Menaia, in which Mitylenaios’ metrical calendar was inserted in 
the twelfth century? 

Verses from Mitylenaios’ metrical calendar are preserved as inscriptions for the 


following days of the church year:'? 


September 1: Platanistasa (II, no. Add30) 
September 2: Platanistasa, Loubaras (I, no. 254, no. 230a) 
September 29: Lagoudera, Platanistasa (I, no. 225, no. 257) 





Literatur gewidmet Wolfram Hörandner zum 65. Geburtstag (Berlin/New York, 2007), pp. 234- 
265; Rhoby, Epigramme auf Fresken, pp. 53-55. 

$  Onthe biography Enrica Follieri, ‘Le poesie di Cristoforo di Mitilene come fonte storica; 
ZRVI, 8 (1964): pp. 133-148. 

7  Rhoby, Epigramme auf Fresken, pp. 53-55. 
Ayıoröyıov rc pSod6Ëov éxxdyotac, ed. Sophronios Eustratiades (Athens, 1976); Enrica 
Follieri (ed.), I calendari in metro innografico di Cristoforo Mitileneo (2 vols, Brussels, 1980), vol. 2, 
passim. C£. Jean Darrouzés, ‘Les calendriers byzantins en vers, REB, 16 (1958): pp. 59-84: 61-73. 


See also the contribution by Cresci elsewhere in this volume. 


° Follieri, I calendari, vol. 1, pp. 12-13; Rhoby, Epigramme auf Fresken, p. 116. 


8 


10 The numbers within the brackets refer to the edition of the epigrams in Rhoby, 


Epigramme auf Fresken (1) and Rhoby, Epigramme auf Ikonen (11). The epigrams of September 
1 and May 24 were discovered by the author during a visit to the church of Platanistasa in May 
2008. Cf. Andreas Rhoby, ‘Metrical Greek Inscriptions in Medieval Churches of Cyprus, in 
Proceedings of the IV International Cyprological Congress, Leukosia (May 2008) (in press). 
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December 25: Kranidi, Kastoria”! (I, no. 138) 
January 15: Platanistasa (I, no. 255) 

January 20: Treskavac (I, no. 34) 

January 22-29: Treskavac (I, no. 35-42) 

January 31: Treskavac (L no. 43) 

March 19: Treskavac (I, no. 44) 

March 24-25: Treskavac (I, no. 46-47) 

March 27-28: Treskavac (I, no. 49-50) 

April 10-11: Treskavac (I, no. 53-54) 

April 13: Treskavac (I, no. 55) 

April 15: Thessalonike, Treskavac (I, no. 114, no. 57) 
April 16: Thessalonike (L no. 115) 

April 23: Kremikovtzi, Treskavac (I, no. 2, no. 58) 
April 25-26: Treskavac (L, no. 59-60) 

May 24: Platanistasa (IL no. Add31) 

June 12: Trabzon,” Platanistasa (I, no. 219, no. 258) 
August 13-14: Thessalonike (I, no. 116-117) 


In all, 32 different epigrams from Mitylenaios’ metrical calendar are preserved in the 
churches just listed. The majority (22) is to be found in the narthex of the Treskavac 
katholikon.” In the narthex of the church of Hagios Nikolaos Orphanos in Thessalonike 
only four epigrams of Mitylenaios are preserved; however, one can assume that originally 
more of his epigrams were inscribed, perhaps just as many as in Treskavac, since large 
parts of the narthex’ paintings are today no longer visible. 

In Thessalonike and Treskavac the epigrams accompany depictions of the saints' 
martyrdoms, whereas in the other churches they accompany merely depictions of the 
saints or are inscribed on the scrolls they are holding. In Treskavac there are additional 
depictions of martyrdoms - five in all, namely on 22, 26, 29, and 31 March and 14 April 
— which are accompanied by epigrams with a similar structure; these verses, however, 
were not composed by Mitylenaios. This is a further proof of the fact that the artists 
never copied their texts from a manuscript of Mitylenaios works but from the Menaia. 
In the richly decorated church of Platanistasa one also finds epigrams on the scrolls of 
other saints where the formal structure is reminiscent of the verses of Mitylenaios.P? 





n Today only v. 1 is preserved in Kastoria; however, it can be assumed that originally both 


verses were inscribed, cf. Rhoby, Epigramme auf Fresken, p. 235. 


D This is the only place where in addition to the dodecasyllables Mitylenaios’ hexameter 


verse on the relevant day of the church year is also preserved: Awdexaty &ytvova 'Ovoboptov ëx Biou 
pay, Follieri, I calendari, vol. 2, p. 319; Rhoby, Epigramme auf Fresken, p. 315. 


D Pavle Mijović, Menolog. Istorijsko-umetnitka istraživanja (Belgrade, 1973), pp. 307f. 


14 C£ Charalampos Bakirtzes, Ayıog NixóAgoc Oppaves. Oi Toryoypapies — Ayios Nikolaos 
Orphanos. The Wall Paintings (Thessalonike, 2003). 
5 Rhoby, Epigramme auf Fresken, no. 256-258; Rhoby, Epigramme auf Ikonen, no. Add28— 


Add29. 
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In the following parts reference is made to different epigrams in the churches 
listed above. Linguistic peculiarities will be discussed and the inscriptional evidence 
will be assessed with focus on the question whether it contains useful variants for the 
establishment of Mitylenaios text. The basis ofthe texts is Follieri's edition; inscriptional 
differences are discussed in the commentary. 6 


September 1: Platanistasa (II, no. Add30 Rhoby = II 9 Follieri) 


Atroy Loud thy ¿mì otbhov Báo 
nv éyyds ebpe TOD Ozod Aóyov otdow. 


After Symeon had left the base on the column 
he found his place near God, the Logos. 


In the inscription in Planistasa as well as in cod. Athon. Pantel. 2 (twelfth century), fol. 
186, otdow appears at the end of v. 1 as well as v. 2. Concerning the content, there is 
no problem; however, the pun (B&ctv — otáow) is better expressed in the variant which 
is transmitted in the other manuscripts. It is not unusual to find confusion over similar 
words that appear in the original text either next to or immediately under each other. For 
example, in Mitylenaios epigram on September 2 (Axuatoc àv Tpıddog eig (oru Mayas, 
/ ducts Tpiwlvng Kaprepei vexpouévoc), which is also transmitted as an inscription (in 
Platanistasa and Loubaras), one reads in cod. Par. gr. 3041, fol. 105, at the beginning of 
v. 2 äxuoños (instead of åxuaiç), which is, however, syntactically not possible. 


September 29: Lagoudera, Platanistasa (I, no. 225 and no. 257 Rhoby = I139 Follieri) 


Zia dutvy, Kupiaxé, mipi 
yedow yAurelav fj Davet xcorcexp(Onc. 


You defend yourself) Kyriakos, with the onions bitterness 
against the sweet taste through which you were sentenced to die. 


In Lagoudera the inscription transmits TAYKHAC in v. 2. Is this (in normalized 
orthography: yAvkeizg) a useful variant? First, one thinks of a substantive f| yAvxeia 
with the meaning ‘sweetness’; however, no form with this meaning is attested. ñ yAureia 
is, however, attested as equivalent of ñ yAuképpila (‘sweet-root’ [a plant]), first in 





16 The following remarks are additions to the commentaries in Rhoby, Epigramme auf 


Fresken (I) und Rhoby, Epigramme auf Ikonen (II). 
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Theophrastos,’” and later in Galen,? who was very popular in Byzantium.’ The painter 
perhaps did not understand yedow yAvxetay, which refers to the fall of Adam” and was 
misled by the ‘taste of the sweet-root* 


December 25: Kranidi (I, no. 138 Rhoby = II 123 Follieri) 


Osóc ró rei, ñ dE uhrnp ma pOévoc: 
th uellov dMov Kaıvöv eldev f xccíotc; 


God is the child, the mother the virgin. 


Which other greater news has the creation seen? 


The epigram is transmitted with the title Xpioropépou elc thy org (sc. yévvyaty) also 
in the Philes codex Escur. X.IV.20, fol. 1"?! Before this epigram the codex transmits a 
similar one with the title Eig tiv yévvyow tod Xpiotod,” which is strongly reminiscent 
— at least at the beginning - of Mitylenaios' verses: Oeóc Tò veyO£v, ñ rexodon mapBévos, 
/ onopäg Gen aA Vic, dO opoc téxoc: / voi; yàp &reyvc gwotiKois évavtiois / Edel 
AvOjvat toic Bporoig vàvavría.? One is tempted to consider whether this epigram also 
belongs to Mitylenaios. However, since the phrase omopäs vev cUMn tc, &bBopos TöKog 
is attested in Philes oeuvre elsewhere?! and since the epigram consists of four verses, 
Philes authorship seems to be certain. The question of how Mitylenaios’ epigram ended 
up in the Philes codex remains open. 

In addition, Mitylenaios' epigram on 25 March which is preserved as an inscription 
in the Treskavac monastery is transmitted in cod. Escur. X.IV.20, fol. 1" under the 
name of Manuel Philes; there it bears the title Xpioropépou 3(ottyov eic tov aüröv 
(sc. eayyehıousv).? 





17 Cf. LSJ, s.v. yAoxüc II 2. 

15 For example Galenos, Opera omnia, ed. C.G. Kühn (Leipzig, 1827), vol. XIII, pp. 20, 28, 
and so on. 

19 Vivian Nutton, ‘Galen in Byzantium, in Michael Griinbart, Ewald Kislinger, Anna 
Muthesius and Dionysios Ch. Stathakopoulos (eds.), Material Culture and Well-Being in 
Byzantium (400-1453). Proceedings of the International Conference (Cambridge, 8-10 September 
2001) (Vienna, 2007), pp. 171-176. 

2 Follieri, I calendari, vol. 2, p. 39, n. 201. 

? Manuel Philes, Carmina, ed. E. Miller (Paris, 1855), vol. 2, p. 4, no. V. 

? Also in cod. Par. gr. 2876, fol. 259 (= Philes, Carmina, vol. 1, p. 431, no. CCXXII). 

?  Philes, Carmina, vol. 1, p. 4, no. IV. 
^ Philes, Carmina, vol. 1, p. 72, no. CLX 1. 


2 Philes, Carmina, vol. 1, p. 3, no. II. 
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January 23: Treskavac (I, no. 36 Rhoby = II 151 Follieri) 


Ayadayye\ou al KiAuevrog aindrwv 
TÒ Tod Éibouc Öhyaınov Salon aröne. 


By Agathangelos and Klemens’ blood 
the sword's bloodthirsty top was soaked. 


In v. 2 the inscription preserves ELLAHCTH, which is to be corrected to ërko@n. The 
inscriptional form is, however, not without parallel: in vernacular Greek one encounters 
sometimes the aorist passive ending -joty (instead of -Ao®n), for example, Actes de 
Vatopédi, 1. Des origines à 1329 (Paris, 2001), p. 26, p. 18 (a. 1297): guepyoty ñ cuc yf 
(= éuepioôn ñ toatty yñ); Digen. Akrit. Z III 779 (Trapp): yoveic te xod cv Tiot pov 
ag Oe ot per 


January 26: Treskavac (I, no. 39 Rhoby = II 153 Follieri) 


Kal yAv Anövrag Todg nepi Zevodavra 
&B pa Eevilw tod Adyou navönıig. 


Even if Xenophon dependants have left earth 
I host them with the Logos’ opulent meal. 


The inscriptional version differs from the one in the manuscripts in two places: at the 
end of v. 1 [ ... JDONT is transmitted; above the tau one recognizes a small omikron 
with an abbreviation line, which proves that here [Eevo] $6vvo(c) is the correct reading. 
It is not necessary to correct the genitive because mepi + genitive with the meaning ‘near’ 
is also attested elsewhere.” At the end of v. 2 the inscription offers ravdaictw — the omega 
at the end is clearly readable. Since also ravöatoıov is attested quite well elsewhere,” the 
form can be allowed to stand in the text. 


January 31: Treskavac (I, no. 43 Rhoby = II 157 Follieri) 


Kip cvvabav Toávvnc mpd¢ biog 
ouvOavpatoupyet kal età Eidos Küpo. 


loannes, together with Kyros resisting the sword, 
works wonders together with Kyros even after the sword. 





26 On this phenomenon Geoffrey Horrocks, Greek: A History of the Language and its 


Speakers (Chichester, 2010), pp. 281-282. 
7 LS], sv. AL 
2 CF. LSJ, sv; LBG, sy. 
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In v. 2 the inscription offers EIDOYC with the genitive ending clearly visible. The 
change to (oç, which is transmitted in the manuscripts, is justified, since the sense of 
the epigram is not ‘Ioannes ... works wonders along with Kyros also with the sword’ 
but ‘Toannes ... works wonders along with Kyros also after the sword (that is, after the 
martyrdom). However, uerá + genitive can also bear a temporal meaning. In LSJ one 
finds two records (both in Thukydides):” 1, 6, 5: uer& Tod yuuvaleodaı NAehvavro; 
5, 25, 3: Breu 8$ Ver &voxoyric où Beßalov ëBhanrtov dMyous tà uda. If one 
keeps the genitive &{poug in the text, v. 2 could be translated as "Ioannes ... works wonders 


> 


along with Kyros during the sword (that is, during the martyrdom) 
April 16: Thessalonike (I, no. 115 Rhoby = II 240 Follieri) 


Xiwv To mbp Hy TH Xtovíg tayo 
ob auuuetuoyelv Try&mmaev Aydım. 


Snow was soon the fire for Snow-white (Chionia) 
in which the Lovely (Agape) loved to take part. 


On the inscriptional ATAITHC[EN] in v. 2 two things have to be taken into account: 
perhaps the artist already had the following Ayéry in mind or before his eyes and 
therefore forgot to provide the verb with an augment. On the other hand, aorist forms 
without augment are not unusual in vernacular Greek, the every-day language of the 
painter. Also v. 1 contains a variant from the text in the manuscripts: Despite the fact 
that today the second half of the verse is hardly readable, one recognizes five letters: 
[tH X]to[via] t[á]xa. Tsitouridou, who was obviously able to read more, edited THC 
XION[IAC TA]XA. The genitive tfj; Xtoviag instead of the dative «fj Xtovig in the 
manuscripts is not impossible, particularly in view of the wide-spread phenomenon of 
the loss of dative in Byzantine Greek.*! 


April 25: Treskavac (I, no. 59 Rhoby = II 255 Follieri) 


Xvpovtes eic yv Mápxov oi ptapdvor 
ftpóc OVPAVOUS TÉUTOVTES ADTOV Yryvóouv. 


The murderers who pulled Markos to the ground 
did not recognize that they were sending him to heaven. 





2 sv. ueta À IV. 


20 On the suppression of temporal augment cf. Antonius N. Jannaris, An Historical Greek 


grammar | ... ] (London, 1897), pp. 186-187. 


31 Cf. Erich Trapp, ‘Der Dativ und der Ersatz seiner Funktionen in der byzantinischen 


Vulgärdichtung bis zur Mitte des 15. Jahrhunderts, JOB, 14 (1965): pp. 21-34. 
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The inscription transmits oö(p«)vdv in v. 2; this form is also to be read in the Mitylenaios 
codex Vat. Pal. gr. 383, fol. 19432 Since by means of the singular the contrast yv (v. 1) 
— oùpavéy (v. 2) is better expressed, ot (pa)vóv is indeed the better form. In this case the 
text in the Follieri edition could indeed be improved. 


The aim of this analysis of a select group of examples was to illustrate that sometimes 

inscriptional variants offer reasonable alternative readings to a text's manuscript 

tradition. Inscriptions are therefore a valuable testimony for the reception history of a 
33 

text. 





? Cf. Follieri, I calendari, vol. 2, p. 255, n. 216. 


9 Jean Irigoin, La tradition des textes grecs pour une critique historique (Paris, 2003). 
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Profane Poems of Ioannes Mauropous 
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uóvouc dépwv dtdwut oic Adyar Zoe, 
ag yedua uucpóv dayıLodg avOocptov: 
ole Novi yEvorro tadra uevpía, 
xópoc 0 Antorw Kal u£On Kal vauria 
(Mauropous, L 1.28-31) 


aM &E Eo co ourcpoy EEdyw uépoc, 

dcov dmoysdooı: av OF Aoınav ei Dél o 
TUxEIV TIG ATAVTWY xoà LETUOYEV elc xópov, 
loto ye tadta Kav’ &yopà Intnrea. 


(Agathias, AP 4.3.38-41) 


Three scholars, above all, deserve an honourable mention for their studies of Ioannes 
Mauropous poetry: Johannes Bollig, Paul de Lagarde and Rosario Anastasi. As is well 
known, Bollig, a Jesuit and paleographer, and de Lagarde, an orientalist and biblicist, 
published in 1882 a critical edition of the whole corpus of this Byzantine bishop 
and man of letters — with the exception of his religious hymns, a few more profane 
texts and two further speeches.! Anastasi produced a host of valuable articles, with 
the aim of preparing a new critical edition of Mauropous’ poems. For this purpose 
he also published an Italian translation of the texts edited by Bollig and de Lagarde.” 
Unfortunately, Anastasi died prematurely in 1989: his notes towards a new edition 
have, as far as I know, been lost. 





! Paul de Lagarde (ed.), Jobannis Euchaitorum metropolitae quae in Codice Vaticano 676 


supersunt (Göttingen, 1882). For the two speeches not contained in Vat. gr 676, see Francesco 
D’Aiuto, Tre canoni di Giovanni Mauropode in onore di santi militari (Rome, 1994), p. 20. 
? Rosario Anastasi, Giovanni Mauropode metropolita di Euchaita. Canzoniere (Catania, 


1984). 
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Textual Criticism 


Analysis must therefore still be based on Bollig and de Lagarde’s text, which contains 
about one hundred poems. A few more poems have been added to this main corpus: six 
published by Leo Sternbach,’ one by Silvio G. Mercati, one by Ioannes and Alkibiades 
Sakkelion,’ and one by Karpozelos.° Mauropous’ authorship of the two poems edited 
by the Sakkelions and Karpozelos has been questioned,’ but stylistic reasons (among 
other things) lead me to think that the author is indeed Mauropous (see below). Of the 
poems edited by Sternbach none can be attributed to Mauropous with certainty? Apart 
from an observation on v. 1, I do not deal here with the poem on grammar edited by 
Reitzenstein, which, as far as size is concerned, is actually his longest poetic work (470 


dodecasyllables).? 





5 Leo Sternbach, ‘Appendix critica de Ioanne Euchaitensi’ Eos, 4 (1897): pp 156-163. 


£ Silvio Giuseppe Mercati, ‘Presunti giambi di Demetrio Triclinio sulla festa dei tre gerarchi 


Basilio, Gregorio Nazianzeno e Giovanni Crisostomo, in Silvio Giuseppe Mercati and Augusta 
Acconcia Longo (eds), Collectanea Byzantina (2. vols, Bari, 1970), vol. 1, pp. 534-535. 

* Ioannes Sakkelion and Alkibiades I. Sakkelion, KardAoyos r&v geıpoypdpwv rg E9vixijc 
Bibhiodiuns rie EMddog (Athens, 1892), pp. 184-185. On some textual corruptions of this 
poem, see below. This text is most interesting: it is a celebration of the church of St George at 
Manganon, with the avowed aim of celebrating Konstantinos IX, Zoe and Theodora; another 
poem on this subject is found in the corpus of Christophoros Mitylenaios (K 95). Mauropous 
poem vaguely recalls, in some phrases, inscriptions on Byzantine churches (for instance, SS. 
Sergius and Bacchus, the monastery of Constantine Lips, and so on); a passage of the poem might 
have been inspired by the anonymous lines which were still read at that time on St Polyeuktos: 
the emperor Hyztper, £&/jvOnoev siç Käl oe Eévor, / eis noua uetkov vv Loroudvtos déuwv (10-11) 
like Anicia Iouliana codiny napéhuccey deidouévou Lorousvos, / vndv &vaccioaca Bendöxov (AP 
1. 10. 48-49): see Mary Whitby, "Ihe Vocabulary of Praise in Verse Celebration of 6th-Century 
Building Achievements: AP 2.398.406, AP 1.10 and Paul the Silentiary’s Description of St 
Sophia, in Domenico Accorinti and Pierre Chuvin (eds), Des Geants a Dionysos. Mélanges de 
mythologie et de poesie grecques offerts a Francis Vian (Alessandria, 2003), pp. 601-606. 

6 Apostolos Karpozelos, ZuuBoly orn ueAér Tod Biov xai Tod &pyov tot Twávvy Mavpérodoc 
(Ioannina, 1982), pp. 71-74. 

7 The poem published by Sakkelion and Sakkelion does not actually bear Mauropous' 
name, but comes immediately before his famous lines on his house (L 47): the editors attributed 
the lines to Psellos; Silvio Giuseppe Mercati proposed Mauropous as the author: 'Un testament 
inédit en faveur de Saint-Georges des Manganes, REB, 6 (1948): p. 36 = Collectanea Byzantina, 
vol. 1, p. 54. 

8 See Marc Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry from Pisides to Geometres. Texts and Contexts, 
vol. 1 (Vienna, 2003), pp. 297-301. 

? Richard Reitzenstein, M. Terentius Varro und Jobannes Mauropous von Euchaita (Leipzig, 
1901), pp. 4-18. On this work see Andrew R. Dyck, John Mauropus of Euchaita and the ‘Stoic 


Etymologikon’, JOB, 43 (1993): pp. 113-140. 
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Bolligand de Lagarde’s edition was an important achievement, quickly produced in 
just one year." Though based on only one manuscript, Vat. gr. 676 (= V)," the text of 
the poems seems to be transmitted in a correct way; indeed, de Lagarde did not obelize 
any passages, and there are (it seems) very few passages which need emendation: the 
passages where we need only to correct typographical errors or modify punctuation 
are not to be considered real corruptions; among the contributions which aimed 
at bettering the text of Bollig and de Lagarde I wish to mention an acute article by 
Pitsinelis.^ The reason for the (alleged) soundness of Mauropous text should be 
chiefly attributed to the fact that V, the oldest manuscript, is datable to the end of 
the eleventh-beginning of the twelfth century,” that is, close to the (hypothetical) 





10 Paul de Lagarde was asked by Johannes Bollig to edit the contents of the Vatican MS at 


the beginning of 1881 (see p. iii of his edition). 

II [have checked on microfilm against the edition of Bollig and de Lagarde the readings of 
V that I deal with in the course of this article. 

1 In v. 37 of the poem edited by Karpozelos, SyuBody, A xod karwrepw ue Tov, où 0éuuç, 
read ob. Other minor changes: at L 13.2-3 woo tapdéys thy kein ouvouoiav / Kal Unions 
xóauov évBéous Adyous. I would prefer to write köouov, &vB&ovg Aóyovc, in order to make it clear 
that ë. À. is apposition (also V has a comma after xóoyov); at L 78.2 write kdun<t>ovanv (which is 
V’s reading); at L 91.20 the comma after diapua (already present in V) should be cancelled: the 
passage (vv. 13-21) is difficult and needs explanation: vel, Badilw, metov dv gov dúos, / mo 
uty odk Anorrog óc & THY &vo, / Tools dE Kal kåtwbev àv żyvwouévoç, / 6 ueilov oldu uXX.ov siç 
evdoblay, / Beau tig adtds ex Tameivod Xo p(ou / poç Doc Exrelvorro Kal Sox; uéyas / Dozep xoX.oocóc, 
unxog oixelov depwv, / Kai undéy elc Siapua, xprilwv tod témov. / Boot DE xoymátovot BaBuoïc xoi 
Opóvotc, xth. As line 21 shows, the témo¢ alluded to is the Ba8uóc (both the physical step and the 
metaphorical Ba8uóc of clerical hierarchy): the poet says that he does not need a step to rise; he 
just does it by his virtue; xa) undev eic Oiapua ypýtwv tod témov means ‘not needing a place for any 
rising’ or ‘not needing at all a place for rising. At L 91.24 a full stop at the end of the line should 
be added (V has a stop). 


13 Georgios M. Pitsinelis, ‘TIpotewópevar Sdiopdworıs sig emrypdupata Iwdvvou tod 


Mavpérodoç, EEBS, 50 (1999-2000): p. 269 deals with five passages in the work of Mauropous. 
Apart from the correction of a misprint in the title of L 7, he proposes modifications in the 
punctuation, such as those which I proposed in the previous note, and a couple of emendations. 
He is certainly right in eliminating the comma in L 7.10; no less correct is his interpunction at 
L 2.6-7, which thus becomes: ‘Kal még 0s5c ope; rod tò Padua xol méBev; / tò Doug mod; Badıle 
c» rote zougoen, In L 21.6 he is probably right in reading téyvy. In just one case I am not totally 
sure that his emendation hits the nail on the head, viz. at L 9.10—11 4 xeip òè vapicá, kù rapeıueva 
Tp£ueı, / mAeup&v d\&yovoav Wyraday opunuévn, where Pitsineles wants to read rapeıu&vn, which 
at first sight looks like an obvious correction: but tapeuéva might be an adverbial neuter, like 
L 54.90—91 Savdv óuua Topyods ¿ypas / ... Béewv yypıwueva (although I concede that with verbs 
which mean ‘to look at’ adverbial neuters are common enough). 

1^ Robert Devreesse, Codices Vaticani Graeci, tomus III. Codices 604-866 (Vatican City, 
1950), p. 130. V is written in a most clear ductus: moreover, de Lagarde relied on the collations 
of a giant of paleography, Wilhelm Studemund; therefore, I think, a future editor will not find 
many faults in de Lagarde’s reproduction of V and his main work will be the identification of 
Mauropous’ sources (a task which de Lagarde accomplished only partially). 
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autograph of the poet; moreover, Mauropous himself carefully organized (and, 
therefore, corrected) his corpus (see poem 1), including poems, letters, and speeches, 
as Anastasi demonstrated.!° The organization of the poems and the likely chronological 
dating of the corpus were also investigated by Anastasi.” 

Unlike the poems edited by Bollig and de Lagarde, the one text published by the 
Sakkelions was edited in a very uncritical way, and shows some undeniable corruptions. 
As I said, the Sakkelions proposed to identify the author of the verses as Psellos, whereas 
Silvio Giuseppe Mercati maintained they were by Mauropous. I remark that Mercati's 
view can be further supported by the fact that they contain some phrases occurring 
in other poems by Mauropous?? - which tallies with the fact that Mauropous repeats 
himself quite often;? and we may add that, if the verses published by the Sakkelions are 





D This was pointed out by Nigel G. Wilson, ‘Books and Readers in Byzantium) in 


Byzantine Books and Bookmen. A Dumbarton Oaks Colloquium (Washington, D.C., 1975), 
pp. 12-13. Wolfram Hórandner, ‘Miscellanea epigrammatica, JOB, 19 (1970): p. 110 published 
the collation ofa manuscript from the Marciana (fourteenth century) which contains some poems 
by Mauropous already edited by Bollig and de Lagarde. None ofthe new readings are better than 
the corresponding readings of V: in fact, they seem simply to be mistakes or banalizations. In 
L 12.6 the Marcian MS offers an alternative text which is correct, but stylistically much worse 
than V; at L 10.17 croi; ddoxe, zën dAnPaav oéBov it reads géßew, which makes the style 
a little more fluent, and might be a correct reading (but, more probably, is just a syntactical 
banalization); in L 14.4 Hörandner lists #8&yyeraı among the different readings, but this is also 
what L prints. 

16 Rosario Anastasi, ‘Il ‘canzoniere’ di Giovanni di Euchaita, SicGymn, 22 (1969): p. 117. On 
the refined organization of Mauropous corpus see Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry, pp. 62-65. 

7 Anastasi, ‘Il ‘canzoniere”, passim. On the (possible) influence of Konstantinos of Rhodes 
on the first poems of the Bollig and de Lagarde corpus, see below. 

18 «b Gadua tis yñç (v. 1) can be compared with L 55.40 and L 57.2 «fic yf; Tò Padua 
(cf. below); tò teprvov dpdicua x&v dvaxtépwy (v. 2) is quite similar to a passage of the poem 
published by Karpozelos, ZuuBoly, vv. 16-17: tò daıöpdv wpdioua x&v dvaxtépwy, / Tò Teprvov 
Hpdioua tis onnmrouxlag; for ó Xpıotöv adtov Evdov £v vy dépwv (15), see L 22.1 6 tøvt Xpıoröv 
¿y uéon Vuxñ depwv (note also L 71.3 zà mpdc oè $(Àzpov olov Ev yvy $£po); for adv TH ouMertpw 
viv dvdaoy tod yévous (v. 16), see L 55.10 AW’ à ueyiorn cupía Tod viv yévouc; for vikas, pór, 
Kol xpóvov ufjkoç véuois (24) see L 64.5 viknv del véuouou TH oredndöpw. Finally, one might add 
that the tone of tod dwroAaurodg uäprupos Tewpylov (v. 4) vaguely recalls L 55.7 rg koouoAaurodg 
mayo sÀ [vou AauTédoc. 

1? For example, from the poem edited by Karpozelos, XuufoA7, vv. 22-23: vobvoi &nacty 
lcoc eid TH xpóvo, / 6 toic Aöyoıg &vwoc àv Kal xoig TpóTotç and L 40.3 tò rrœua Korvöv, AM dvieoc 
ó ypóvoc; furthermore (a sound echo) L 1.29 óc yedua uucpov 8e .ooc dvSoguéov and L 29.7 ei à 
Epyov eiye, quis mayxoowiov (and L 30.2 mhijpec Taueiov dayıRods woy9npíac); L 2. 28 xapác ta távra 
peo cà Kai duundiagandL 21.1 ido, ti repmvöv ñ yéuov Suuydiac; L 7.10 ppoddoı uadyral nal nrepwrol 
Ò’ oixéta and L 8.25 ppovpol udraror, Svorugxeig drnpéta and furthermore L 10.10 po: uadyral cat 
texodan mapdevog; L 31.41 8605 xpataidy yeipa Sévtoc dY60ev and L 93.37 dOácac kpatağ yeipt vov 
ovMauBevet (here applied to the emperor); L 31.67 ue? àv xpareig te kal xparhoers elc zéÀoç and 
L 54.77 öuwg xatexpdtycev hud eic téhog; L 31.56-57 tov xa) Racthedoavta ka) ateiyavra oe / co 
ouußacıkedovra xoà axérovrá oe and L 54.115-116 tov ka Bacthedoavta Kal otéyavtů oe / Kal 
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by him, this fact would also slightly support the authorship ofthose edited by Karpozelos, 
because there is a patent stylistic resemblance between the two poems.” Furthermore, 
the poem on St George at Mangana shows a few phrases which seem to be taken from 
Konstantinos of Rhodes, whose poem on The Holy Apostles plays a conspicuous part 
among the works of previous Byzantine poets imitated by Mauropous, as we shall see. 

But let us now examine the passage of the poem which I consider to be corrupted. I 
refer to vv. 25-26: 


ole (scil. Buotredot), Xpiotè otep, raußaoıked av Cov, 

VIKAG, vpóroue, Kal xpóvov KOG véuotc, 

Kal poç TO uEMov tfc Bactrelas kAñpous, 25 
@ uytyp Svownet ravrévacou TlapO£voc, 

bip Adyov Zé tov GedvOpwrov Aóyov 

Texobou Kal depovan viv £v &yxá.ouc KTA. 


At the end of the text the poet asks Christ to glorify the reign of Konstantinos IX, Zoe 
and Theodora; he then mentions other allies of the emperor, the Virgin (and St George 
and other martyrs). Corrupted are xArjpovg (v. 25) and almost certainly v. 26, which 
is hypermetric. In the first case there is a long vowel at the penultimate element of the 
verse; as to v. 26, the corruption lies probably in the word untnp, maybe on account of 
the following ravtévacon TlapSévoc. 

Were it not for the quantity of the penultimate element, v. 25 would be sound, 
because it makes sense: npòç Tò péMov is notoriously a single phrase: ‘in the future’ — 
indeed, the verse refers to paradise: the poet asks Christ to grant the sovereigns victories 
and a long life, and in the future (viz. after death) a share of paradise (Bactheia). 

On the contrary, the meaning of dugwrtet is not quite clear. I do not think that the 
verb here would mean ‘entreats, which is, to be sure, a very common sense of it, especially 





ovuubacthedovta ka orenovrd oe; L 54.40 xac otpépovta tod xpdtous tis Autoe, and L 55.31 ñ 
ovupepily tod xpérous tes via and L 31.37 ¿XV & Oeod aoxwv Tod xpdtous Tas fivíac. 

20 [do not concern myself with the delicate problem of the chronological difficulties this 
poem raises, and which led authoritative scholars to doubt Mauropous’ authorship (see Paul 
Gautier, review of Karpozelos, REB, 38 (1980): p. 310; Rosario Anastasi, review of Karpozelos, 
BZ, 75 (1982): pp. 355-356 and Alexander Kazhdan, ‘Some Problems in the Biography of 
John Mauropous. II, Byz, 65 (1995): p. 65). Anastasi, Mauropous, Canzoniere, p. vi questioned 
Mauropous’ authorship on account of the monotonous presence of caesura BS which does not 
alternate, he said, with B7 (as usually in Mauropous): this is not entirely true, because not a few 
verses have B7. Instead, what strikes me is the unusually frequent presence of proparoxytone words 
before B5 (16 96: see the percentages of Paul Maas, ‘Der byzantinische Zwólfsilber, BZ, 12 (1903): 
p. 294 = Kleine Schriften (Munich, 1973), pp. 258-259): a survey of the first ten poems of Bollig 
and de Lagarde (272 lines) gives a very different percentage, 9 per cent. Then there is an oxytone 
at a verse end (verse 27), which, apart from the metrical difficulty, does not seem corrupted. We 
should envisage the possibility that, if by Mauropous, this poem was a rather hasty work: after all, 
the poet did not include it in the anthology of his verses edited by Bollig and de Lagarde. 
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in Byzantine literature, but not very consistent with the sentence.” I have the impression 
that here it could mean ‘to disapprove’ vel quid simile (cf. LSJ s.v. IL. 2). In any case, the 
dative à is quite unlikely.” I would propose: 


Kal, mpög TO ueMov, THs Bactrelas Khéoc: 25 
ô un dvowrei navravacon I lapBévos, «th. 


We might suppose that uñ was mistaken for the abbreviation of ujryp, on account of 
what follows; as to the ending of 25, see for example, Philes, Carm. 191. 101: xA&og 
AáBoic AbBaprov eic Eðèu Törov.” 

The text published by Karpozelos is more correct, because the editor emended a 
few evident errors in the manuscript. In just one case we could perhaps improve the text 


(v. 39): 


tag Av Kaya Got Tobç ¿uobç delEw Tpömoug, 
el motòs spl zët $UXaE TpooTayndrwv. 


t&v $UAaE rpootayndtwv is possible, though the separation of the article is unusual: we 
are entitled to propose, I think, «àv (Mauropous is addressing the emperor), on account 
of L 82.8 tav cay 8 centav, Béomoxa, rporrayudrwv.” 

As I said, the poems transmitted by V and edited by Bollig and de Lagarde give 
an overall impression of soundness. One case that, if I am correct, needs emendation, 
belongs to the epigram in which Mauropous announces that he has regained his house, 
L 48. 16-18: 


xoi Padus Thv mto cov eokıvnolav, 
val THY rao cov! fjv exivyOny, exo, 
odtwe 0s00 ar&bovrog ol olde tpórrotc KTA. 





21 With the sense of “entreat” duowrew is usually constructed with the infinitive or simply 


with the accusative: ot dvown® ‘I entreat you. 

7? Cf. Suidae lexicon, ed. A. Adler (5 vols, Stuttgart, 1928-1938), 8 1677 dvowno airiarixÿ. 
iketedo. Svowne Kal Emi Tod TAPAKAAĞ Kal Tod Zvrpemount. KTH. 

3 Manuel Philes, Carmina, ed. E. Miller, Manuelis Philae Carmina ex codicibus 
Escurialensibus, Florentinis, Parisinis et Vaticanis (2 vols, Paris, 1855-1857), vol. 1, p. 95. In 
theory, xpdrog would also be a possible alternative: see W 20.5 tig Buorheias xp&coc (also at the 
end of the verse). But I think that it refers to the Kingdom of Heaven, so x)£oc seems to me to be 
more likely (it is also paleographically a little closer to xAñpous than xpároc). 

2 | propose this correction with much caution, because Mauropous sometimes employs 
hyperbaton (as here): see cf. L 67.1 xotvóc spéit eic $t otos vádoc. 
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Verse 16 looks to me syntactically incomprehensible; we should perhaps read: 


voi Savuaotyy Amıortov eukıynalav, 
val tH dro coy! ñv éxivyOnyy, KTA. 


vai is quite often mistaken for xaí in the transmission of many a classical text: for a few 
Byzantine instances, see Theodoros Prodromos’ Katomyomachia” 227 vai dh yévorto, 
where the majority of manuscripts reads vai 97; and DK xai 87, Man. Phil. Carm. 83. 
16-17 voi xat devote, vai nhé Adywr, / Kal BABpov ET brò uoyAoic TpaxTéurv, 
where Miller remarked: ‘Fort. vai pro xaf and Carm. 30. 18 xoà Oddme pryody 2 dois 
15 capxíov (Miller: ‘Fort. vai 9éAme’).?” Such emphatic repetitions of vai in (at least) 
two verses are rather common: see for example (even more exaggerated) Manasses’ 
Hodoeporicon 1. 334-335 vai vai, yevolunv drd tas ots àykáhas: / val val, yevolunv bro 
THY nrepuyd ooi? 


Ihe Presence of Classical Literature in Mauropous: A Few Points 


A few words on Mauropous’ use of classical sources. Already de Lagarde in the margins 
of his edition pointed out some /oci, classical as well as biblical, imitated by the poet. 
The presence of ancient sources in his poetry is certainly remarkable: the two parallel 
passages of Mauropous and Agathias which I quoted at the beginning of this article, 
both proems of a collection of epigrams, are meant to show symbolically the extent of 
the learning of the metropolitan of Euchaita and his desire to imitate (or even compete 
with) his ancient predecessors. 

Of course, the influence of patristic literature permeates his verses perhaps even 
more: on the whole, whenever a phrase reflects both a patristic and a profane classical 
passage, the Christian /ocus seems to be a more likely source of the Byzantine text 
than the pagan one. This can be exemplified in L 99. 6-8, the last poem of the corpus. 
Mauropous complains that the 316900015 of his works cost him a great deal of trouble, 
but he hopes that he will be gratefully remembered by his readers. 


AM’ ol teudavtes ¿v môvois &MoTplots 
Kal Tolls Zuele ThéovTes Bia Lá tuc, 
Ttpóc Küpıov uéuvra9e TOD KexuNKdTOS. 





25 Theodoros Prodomos, Katomyomachia, ed. H. Hunger, Der byzantinische Katz-Mause- 


Krieg: Theodoros Prodromos, Katomyomachia (Graz/Vienna/ Cologne, 1968). 
26 Philes, Carmina, vol. 1, p. 261. 
2 Philes, Carmina, vol. 2, p.72. 
28 Konstantinos Manasses, Hodoeporicon, ed. Konstantin Horna, ‘Das Hodoiporikon des 


Konstantin Manasses, BZ, 13 (1904): pp. 313-355, henceforth cited as Hodoep. 
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This is the ending of the brief text. The only remarkable expression in the whole poem 
is n\&ovreg sdäig, which recalls similar expressions where &ü8w is used adverbially: 
Oppianos Halieutica 1. 62 eödıw nopdtpovta, which is the likely source of Agathias 
(AP 10.14.1. eddia … moppúperar) and Theaetetos Scholastikos (AP 10.16.8 ddim 
nerrrau&vng).” But the source of Mauropous is surely [ Joh. Chrys.] Paenit. 2 (PG 59. 
759) rtoXdaic ġpéua gor xà cfi Sivyg eddra zlëouet rel ovct yahdonı Tepi Tov ThODY TO 
iotiov, the only other instance of this phrase. edd. might be an adverbially used neuter 
or just the object of n\&£ovreg; in any case, the source is a patristic text. Other instances 
will be produced further. 

Mauropous employs a variety of styles, a proof of his versatility and competence as a 
man of letters: he can entertain the reader with either a lively ‘mimetic’ tone (which he 
often adopts in his descriptions of works of art [2; 3], but which is by no means confined 
to these: see 92), or a solemn rhetoric style, which he likes to use in his funerary poems 
and in his lavish praises of the royal family, yet he is also able to create a sort of ‘polemic’ 
or ‘political’ style — I will briefly deal with this subject at the end of this paper. 

The epitymbia are instructive about how Mauropous treats more 'tragic topics, 
especially 36 (for Theodoros Proteuon)* and 37 (for Ioannes the chartophylax). In a 
provisional apparatus of fontes, I noted down the passages of biblical and classical texts 
which seem to me to be the most likely sources: 


36 
"Ev fjv Tò Koouodv Tov tahatrwpoy Blov, 
6 vexpóc obcoc, ply vexpóc TEdyvEeval, 
Ems ett Cav, bag DT APE TOD Kdop0D, 
ewe rép yhe eiye THY Aaumdovg, 
bd’ fic qv nyate Tv oikovuévny 5 
ónoia paðpòç Abxvog adyunpov tónov: 


Note: Joh. 1:10 £v tő xöouw än || Greg. Naz. Carm. 2. 1. 77. 1 tø tadarmmpy Bio || 3. Ev. Matth. 
5:14 óyéic ¿ote TÒ $c tod xócyov, Ev. Joh. 8:12 £yó ein Tò dag Tod xócuou || 5. Ev. Joh. 1:9 dwrikeı 
navra ğvðpwnov żpyóuevov eig tov xóouov || || 6. 2 Petr. 1:19 àc Aúxvw dalvovri £v adyunp® tome et 
Leon. Tar. AP 7. 295. 7 Aöxvog noia. 





2 See also Greg. Naz. Car. 1.2.2. 225 eddie xvpaivovtos. 


3° Identified by Gautier, ‘Review’, p. 310. 
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Kal Tara uev xO£c. viv dE ti; cado övap. 40 
Th mévra ppodda, révra ddoug dacudtwv, 

ayy Ti ucpdv al rape) ov adtixa. 

7| GÀ ov einelv, vera. uev Cy Kol rév: 

od yàp nedurev dpety Ovýokew B). 

Der DE rdv yodv f| PBopà nA uóvov 45 
ad’ Oe bnéoTy Kal npòç Hv brootpeden. 

odk of rı deivöv Soen ó xpupelc tab, 

AM’ 6 atepy Pele Tod Kahod tovtov Bloc. 


Notes: 47 oökovv V 

40. Pind. Pyth. 8. 95-96 ri dé oe ti à où pe is övap / ëvÜpomoç. cf. Addenda Cougny iii 256b 
Qç Avdog, Oç kypworTic, Oe cris övap, al. || 41 Eur. Andr. 1219 dpodda ravr’ Ereiva ; Jo. Chrys. Exp. 
in Ps. 120. 1 (PG 55. 344) «à rap& tav dvOpwrwy … mévra bpobda, etcetera || 45-46. LXX. Gen. 
3:19 || 47. S. fr. 557. 5 Radt tov £v tddw xpuhbévta mpóc Td déc Zen, App. Cougny 2. 754. 1 
xpußeis Aa", App. Cougny 1. 371. 2 = Guillou 100 za dE xpugbetc. 


37 
TlévGoug ó xoupóc: uubopäs To ywplov: 
koi duoruyoboty pet Te Kal Àóyor 
TÒ THY yàp adTois olyernı uéya KPATOC, 
Hon neoövrog (Oç 6pác) Io&vvov, 
Indvvou neoövrog (oluot) tod T&vu. 5 
Õ xapdia, selsdnrı Kai Ipadodnri uot, 
mANTTovTog olco Kaıplav ve Tod Aóyov. 
dvinp codoç Teva Kev - à cfi Chulas. 
dvinp 9(xotuoç, stade: ded tod má ovc. 
ó xaptopvrné Q aruyvav dxovaudtwr. 10 
ó xaptopvrné, où TO npiv u£ya xoc, 
TO Kal TPOG AVTOV Ovpavoy Tpiroy due 
Kal Thv dmeıpov yñy Bian meptrpéxov, 
sl cal Bpayei viv cvyxaddrrtetat Tad. 


Note: 1. De carminis initio vide infra. Jo. Chrys. Hom. 55 (56). 5 in Mt. (PG 58. 545) revdoug 
ó rapa xæpóç, Hom. 60 (59). 4 in Jo. (PG 59. 332) névOoug yàp ó mapav xotpóc Kat Bphvwv Kai 
ddvpuar, etcetera || 6 Greg. Naz. Or. 16. 10 xal ot, xapdia, oetoOytt kal cadredOyrt, etcetera || 
LXX Ezek. 21:12 Opavodnoera nãoa kapõiæ, 21:20 örwç OpavcOg ñ wapota || 9. Ev. Luc 2:25 6 
avdpwrog odrog Sikatoc Kai eo ass || 12. 2 Corinth. 12:2 Sne tpitov odpavod (coll. de Lagarde) | 
Hom. Il. 8. 192, Od. 9. 20 xhéog oùpavèv feet, Od. 8.74, 19. 108 Khéo¢ odpavoy edpdy ixdvet, confer 
et Christ. Mityl. 27. 33 tivoc š oyun uéxpic aldEpog $O&va ... ; nec non et Joh. Geom. Carm. 95. 4 
(306.4 Cramer = PG 106.942) mlotig Muti uexpı Kai róñov $9&vet (quem Christ. Mityl. imitatus 
est?) || 14 App. Cougny 2. 748. 5 ó Mo obrog auykarüntera Tab KTA. 
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As can be seen, the main sources are biblical or patristic,?! but there also are recollections 
of classical /oci. L 36 begins in a characteristically solemn way: it clearly alludes to the 
beginning of St John’s Gospel;? the imitation of the Gospels, by the way, may account 
for the metrical licence xoouov (3);? Mauropous apparently wanted to introduce the key 
word of the hymn to Logos (v. 10 £v tø kór Au cc.) 

As to the phrases deriving from ‘classical authors, in one case Mauropous reproduced 
an expression he had apparently found in an epigram by Leonidas of Tarentum; that 
Leonidas was one of his two sources is plausible, because the expression does not occur 
elsewhere — moreover, it belongs to a funerary epigram (AP 7. 295. 7): 


am’ Bav ¿v cadtby axowitidı, Abxvog 6moia, 
To uaxp@ obees £v ypóvo adtouatos. 


Mauropous certainly changed the word order, in order to insert in the dodecasyllable 
the phrase which he had borrowed: for a similar word order in iambus see, for example, 
Lycophr. 74 roia tópxoc** Another echo of this passage of Leonidas might be seen 
at L 37.35 xoi thy Katw oßeodeisav éyvw Aaurndöa. On the other hand, the poet quoted 
almost verbally in the same line a passage of St John: it seems, therefore, that he blended 
together a biblical /ocus and a classical phrase. In the same way, at L 37.6 he ‘contaminated’ 
a biblical passage with Greg. Naz. (this is, I admit, less surprising). If our analysis is 
correct, Mauropous imitated a phrase from a classical funerary text in order to dignify 
the style of his poem with an ancient parallel from a similar genre. 

Two more kinds of imitation seem to point to a different, more subtle attitude: 
I mean the cases in which either the phrase alluded to was a very famous (almost 
proverbial) one, or one where the author himself mentioned his source. 





9 [think that Greg. Naz. Car. 2.1. 77. 1 is the most probable source for the expression of 


36. 1: note also that here too it is the /zcipit of a poem. The phrase already occurs in Soph. OC 91, 
Menander (several passages), and so on. 

32 Likewise, 35, another epitymbion, echoes other passages of St John: lines 7ff. où yàp 
Ölkaıov hy Tò @@ç deed axdrovg / Et xpareioSou, ka) Siavyalew uérnv, / mdvrwv pidodyTwY où TÒ Pic, TO 
dé ox0TO6. 

3 See, however, L 82. 3 toia yàp apéheva «epa rot xéouov and the supplement by Maspero at 
Diosc. Aphrod. 10. 14 Fournet x£Aevcov towp &uBa.éc9o xà [Kéouw. The same obviously happens 
with proper names, which were traditionally treated as free from the rules of quantities (in all 
Byzantine poets). See for example E.M. van Opstall (ed.), Jean Geometre, Poèmes en hexametres et 
en distiques elegiaques (Leiden/Boston, 2008), p. 218. 


* And 1429 Aoxpóv ò noia matüpov avOrjaus pédov. 


55 It should be pointed out that a very similar phrase is found in Geometres (ed. van Opstall) 
263. 4 ÉoBeco de Aöxvoc: I think that, also in the case of Geometres, we should infer the presence in 
the background of this epigram of the AP (with even more confidence than in Mauropous, since 
Geometres, as van Opstall demonstrated, quite often drew upon the Anthology). On the other 
hand, it is unlikely that Mauropous kept in mind the verse of Geometres, because his work is not 


among the Byzantine sources of the bishop, as we shall see. 
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The first case might be exemplified by L 36. 40, which I have just quoted: the ancient 
and almost proverbial oxıäg övap (already noticed by de Lagarde) was probably such a 
well-known motto, so famous that it might circulate independently from its original 
source, and that Mauropous could trust readers that they would identify it as a classical 
phrase. Indeed, it also appears elsewhere in Byzantine poetry: I have found it in Jacob 
of Bulgaria: dvtw< oxaác óvetpoc &vBpomwy B(oç and Philes, Carm. 198.25," exa övap, 
&vOporre, Tv vow káder. It should be remarked that this phrase is followed in 36 by 
another classical iunctura (which, however, Ioannes Chrysostomos exploited in some 
passages) and by $&cya dacudtwv which apparently doesn’t occur elsewhere, but clearly 
sounds biblical? Once again we find classical echoes within a solid biblical (see the 
allusion to Genesis in lines 45-46) and patristic frame. 

In the second case Mauropous explicitly tells his readers that he is employing an 
ancient phrase. Let us consider an example from the beginning of L 93: 


Où ëot uiv &tpexis obroc Aöyog 
(roms yàp Adlonaı udov tél) 


As de Lagarde had already seen, Mauropous alludes — at the very beginning of a 
poem, where poets traditionally resorted to ‘arte allusiva’ — to a famous fragment of 
Stesichorus (PMGF 192) which he had found in Plat. Phaedr. 243A. The reworking 
of the parallel is put at the beginning of the poem, which highlights the quotation and 
qualifies the contents of 93 as a ‘palinodic’ poem. Similarly, the beginning of L 81,"Ovap 
ta Daach mévra Kal uurudTn, alludes to the famous verse of LXX Eccl. 1:2 uatadtys 
Voraiordeoin, aen 6 "Exito tie, PATÆIÓTNG narmoritwv, TH mávva. uoralörng, and 
aptly announces the contents of the poem, an ode on the vanity of life.” 

Even from such a small survey, we may state that the presence of classical sources 
in Mauropous is, as was to be expected, undeniably relevant. On the one hand, he 
employs ancient phrases so as to call the attention of the readers to them by mentioning 
the source of the quotation or by putting it in a particular position, for instance, at the 
beginning ofthe poem; on the other hand, he now and then uses ancient literary phrases 
and expressions as ‘pearls with which he tried to embellish his style, without giving them 
any particular emphasis. 

The presence of classic poetry in Mauropous can be roughly summed up as follows: 
he imitated passages of tragedy (especially Euripides); and there are indications that 
he has read the collections of epigrams.? As to Lycophron, a true tutelary deity of the 





36 Jacob of Bulgaria, ed. S.G. Mercati, in Collectanea Byzantina, vol. 1, pp. 66-98, here p. 76 


(op. ILL v. 9). 


7  Philes, Carmina, vol. 1, p. 360. 


38 The vanitas vanitatum which I will come to shortly. 


9? On the imitation of this biblical passage by Christophoros Mitylenaios, see below. 


0 Apart from the passages discussed above, see for example L 68.3-4 tic mpd¢ vocojtovc 
xeipac ön\lrag Apoı; / tic poç bélayya uaptipwy otot vány; and Meleag. AP 12. 147. 1-2 


Apnaotaı tig Tröccov évaryuaoout dypıog eivat / Ti xóaoc dvrapaı Kal poç "Epwra udyyy;. 
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Byzantine poetry, there seem to me to be just a couple of vague recollections.*! Like 
most of the Byzantine poets, Mauropous had in mind the poetic work of Gregorios of 
Nazianzos: here I should confess that I did not identify systematically the passages in 
which Mauropous imitated his great predecessor, apart from a few particular cases: zon 
omnia possumus omnes. 


Some Echoes of Previous Byzantine Poets and Parallels with 
Contemporary Poetry 


Previous and contemporary Byzantine poetry is also very present in the verses of 
Mauropous. The identification of these echoes is a rather difficult task, which should 
be done ex nibilo, because Bollig and de Lagarde limitated themselves to noting down 
in the margins just a few classical and biblical /oci. It can at once be premised that 
Mauropous does not seem to have been familiar with ail his predecessors: in some cases, 
he might not have read their works; in other, it was the different genre, or the idiomatic 
language (or both), which probably led him to consider the poetry ofhis predecessors as 
incompatible with his own, polished, and so (apparently) ‘natural, style. Also, eleventh- 
century poetical style seems to have become very different from that of the tenth 
century.? I will quote later the passages of which an imitation by Mauropous seems to 
be rather certain.? 

We are certainly not amazed to find Georgios Pisides among the authors imitated 
by Mauropous: he was a classic, whose popularity among Byzantine poets was destined 
to last throughout the following century and beyond. The famous treatise by Psellos 
on Euripides and Pisides assures us that men of letters by the eleventh century had to 
be familiar with the latter's work. Likewise, it is not astonishing that the poem most 
frequently imitated by Mauropous seems to be the Hexaemeron: the conspicuous 
number of manuscripts that transmit it testify to the fortune of that work.“ 





2 On the imitation of Lycophr. 33 at L 8.9, see Claudio De Stefani and Enrico Magnelli, 


‘Lycophron in Byzantine poetry (and prose)’ in Lycophron: éclats dobscurité. Actes du colloque 
international de Lyon et Saint-Etienne 18-20 janvier 2007 (Saint-Etienne, 2009), p. 599. L 1.8, 
oc eic Kevov kéxkunka "ol, dee ypddwy, reminds me of Lycophr. 139 toryàp at dee ¿ç Kevov veupäc 
xrörov, but the resemblance might be fortuitous (this verse by Lycophron is certainly echoed by 
Mouzalon 765, see De Stefani and Magnelli, 'Lycophron, p. 608); L 90.8 ai p&Mov éxtykovat 
cäpraç deomörou might echo Lycophr. 672 teloe taxiivaı odprag àxuńvovç Bopäc. 

£ Tam chiefly thinking of the Chiliostichos Theologia by Leon Choirosphaktes, filled with 


difficult and (sometimes) sesquipedalian compounds, or of some scoptic verses by Konstantinos 


Rhodios. 


£ All the ‘echoes’ of Byzantine authors quoted in the following pages were collected by 


simple reading: in order to find out the (possible) imitations, I tried to keep in mind the verses of 
Mauropous as far as possible, but much could have escaped me. This research never made use of 
the TLG, so it cannot claim to be systematic. 

4 We might add that the manuscript tradition of the Hexaemeron is notoriously 
contaminated. 
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The excellent edition of Fabrizio Gonnelli“ shows in the apparatus fontium a good 
deal of imitations by later poets, among whom Mauropous;“ in the following pages 
I produce a few more echoes which can be added to Gonnelli’s list. Let us begin with 
what I regard as the most oustanding example, the first verse of the etymological poem 
of Mauropous: Oóc Kartdpyoı ravrög épyou xo Aöyov. It is a blatant imitation of the 
first verse (et pour cause) of the Hexaemeron: 


OQ navrög ëpyov xod Senydpov Adyou 
Kal ~hacou Kal vob Kal pod] Kal kapia, 
tà peipa cv ov oùpavoðpóuwy Aën, KTA.“ 


It is not surprising that the first verse of such a famous work was fixed in the memory 
of Byzantine literary men: some years ago I pointed out a previously unnoticed 
reference to Hexaem. 1 in a late treatise;* the same echo is ‘hidden’ in another verse of 


Mauropous, L 93. 66: 


Tap od uóvov det mpoadves intet Tépas 65 
Anavras Tia mer Tóc épyov xal Aöyov, 
qty xoc OKOTOŬ KTH. 


I do not think that the resemblance is fortuitous, because it is a relatively long phrase, 
and this same verse of Pisides is so conspicuously imitated in the etymological poem, as 
we have just seen. 

The beginnings of two more poems by Mauropous seem to echo Pisides Hexaemeron: 
TlévOoug ó xotpóc: cuudopác TO xwplov (L 37.1) recalls Hexaem. 301 0¿pouç 6 xeupóc: oüx 
Eu Aéyew doc and L 29.1-2: Tiç 6 OpacuvOels mpóroç eimeiv tods Aöyoug / kiota 





5  Georgios Pisides, ed. F. Gonnelli, Esamerone (Pisa, 1998), henceforth cited as Hexaem. 


46 The most remarkable case, among the imitations noted by Gonnelli, is certainly Hexaem. 
1824 x&v éotw ioyvóġwvoç & dovtiac, echoed by Mauropous in L 14.5 ¿XV éotiv icyvodwvos ¿é 
ATITIaG. 

47 "This imitation escaped both Gonnelli and the editor of the etymological poem, 
Reitzenstein. Hexaem. 2 was also imitated by Geometres: J. Cramer (ed.), Anecdota graeca e codicis 
manuscriptis bibliothecae regiae Parisiensis (Oxford, 1841), vol. 4, p. 276 (poem 9, 7) (=PG 106, 
912), as Gonnelli pointed out: I add that v. 3 was imitated by Geometres in the same poem at 
v. 27 (Cramer 276.29 = PG 106.913) tà peißpa, mota ósi9pa vv Aöywv dpdcor; (to be added to the 
apparatus of Gonnelli, as well as the passages listed by Miller; see Philes, Carmina, vol. 1, p. 286). 

# Claudio De Stefani, ‘Adesp. trag. fr. 118b Sn.-K”, MCr, 29 (1994): pp. 153-154. 

£  Disides verse too, it should be pointed out, initiates a new section of the poem. In this 
same poem (L 37), Mauropous imitates another verse of Pisides: compare v. 17 Bpovtõv u£v orep 
& veio Eu xoic Aöyoıc, and Hexaem. 61 6 Toa Bpovrav Ex vebav Aokodpsuwv (this imitation is 
already in the apparatus of Gonnelli). 
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Tobroug ävayivwoxouévous recalls Hexaem. 546-547 molov Spacvvdev Tod Irayeıplrov 
oröun / Tobç tig xo tnc EEspevyeraı Aöyovc.” 

Another text also seems to begin with an imitation of Pisides - not of his longer 
poems, but of his epigrams, L 4.1: dpi€ov, Heard, Tv épwuevyy Sav, which recalls Epigr. 
44. 1 dpikov Osopóv obpave Eévyy tpiBov.5! 

I think that the extent of the influence of the Hexaemeron can be shown by the 
following case, where a passage of Pisides seems to have struck Mauropous' imagination 
on account of its rhetorical agudeza, so that he went so far as to imitate it twice. In 
two contiguous poems, Mauropous ‘played’ on the root of eu, creating an alliteration. 
At L 27.17 olç eye, ziv tùy dmépriuo 08v, and, above all, at L 28.3-5: 


&beiodunv Av obdapdrs Oç Tulov: 
ÒG Titov Vëloen 86, adv mpodvuia 
T|veyxa Opov Tpocdiréc Tote rıwlorc. 


Like all Byzantine poets, Mauropous was fond of alliteration — we have other similar 
instances (also by means of itacism);? but here Mauropous was probably prompted to 
this play by his illustrious predecessor, Hexaem. 485-486: 


True Bpaxelag tods drepriuous TpóTouç, 
ëÀouç rpoÏduous eic npoJýxyv oteupdtwy. 


Other instances of imitations of the Hexaemeron are less sure, or at least less obvious.” 
As to the other works of Pisides, I cannot say with certainty that Mauropous drew 





50 Johannes Dräseke, Johannes Mauropus, BZ, 2 (1893): p. 488 n. 1 defined this phrase as 
'schwungvoll, but this ‘Schwung, we may now say, was already in the model. 

51 But one could also quote Konstantinos Rhodios: Emile Legrand, "Description des 
oeuvres dart et de l'Église des Saints Apótres de Constantinople, REG, 9 (1896), henceforth 
cited as Const. Rhod. Ss. App., v. 860 $pucróv Béaua umay éEnpnuévoy (for such cases, in which 
the imitation of Pisides is joined to a recollection of Konstantinos of Rhodes, see below). For 
Philes see below. For the poems De vanitate vitae (Van. Vit.), De expeditione persica (Exp. Pers.), 
De restoratione crucis (Rest. cruc.), In Alypium (Alyp.), and his epigrams (Epigr.), I quote from the 
edition of Luigi Tartaglia (ed.), Carmi di Giorgio di Pisidia (Turin, 1998), who used the critical 
editions of previous scholars (Pertusi, Sternbach) in a few cases printing his own, different, text. 

9? See L 61. 11-12 xpnoudg dé xaróç obdausc, xevóc D Sums. / fjptoc de ddEus, Apoc ebpeOys 
uóvov. 

535 The metaphor of L 47.11 obtoc o£ edyet cwdpover óc dparerıv might come from Hexaem. 
377—378 dpamétov toc Scy / dedyovoav. The image of dizziness in contemplating God L 3. 15 
dive Bewpõv, oç Utyyov éxdvyot probably comes from a famous Pisidian passage, Hexaem. 1699 
Duyya áo yo, indeed it occurs in the praise of the spider at Christ. Mityl. K 122.10, a notoriously 
‘Pisidian’ poem: &pprrov eic Üuyyov &yr([revoo Mav suppl. Kurtz (possis et t&\ac), and is found in 
other authors, always as a likely imitation of Pisides: Leo Choirosphaktes, Chiliostichos Theologia, 
ed. I. Vassis (Berlin/New York, 2002), v. 120-121, Mouzalon 483). Though just one word, I have 


the impression that L 77. 2 (ov uëv stéiere eic auapriav draws upon Hexaem. 1001 xol thatov 
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his inspiration from them - that he had read them, should be regarded as a plausible 
hypothesis. There are indeed certain resemblances between some of his verses and 
passages of De vanitate vitae, De expeditione persica and (perhaps) De restoratione 
crucis I have already mentioned Epigrammata; a few more loci could be added." 

I have not found in Mauropous significant reminiscences of the most important 
poets who flourished after Pisides until Konstantinos of Rhodes (tenth century): but it is 
possible that I failed to see some parallels. In the Zambi of Theodoros Stoudites, there is 
one phrase that also occurs in Mauropous, but it can be regarded as generally belonging 
to poetic language, without implying any dependence of the metropolitan of Euchaita 
on the poems of his famous predecessor.’ I have already mentioned the lack of affinities 
with Choerosphaktes’ Chiliostichos Theologia.” No parallels with Mauropous are found 
in the anonymous epigrams edited by Browning from the Bodl. Barocci 50.9 

With Konstantinos of Rhodes, a host of stylistic affinities between them can 
be gathered: one of the most evident parallels comes from the poem on the church 





eddhioSov* Avralpsı oröAov. Finally, L 36. 37 uyuyos eixwv dpetijs Av Kal túnoç seems to have been 
(rythmically) inspired by Hexaem. 1526 ğuoppoç sixav*, dvadıkyvacrog Bég. If we add these cases 
to those already noticed by Gonnelli, we can see that the influence of the Hexaem. on Mauropous 
is by no means to be neglected. 

"7 See L91.22-23 odroı xohoudv oùdév gien Bekrious / ueya bpovolvtwy £v mrepoig &Motpiot< 
and Van. vit. 213 wonep xoAoióv Ex mrep@v dAorpiav. Possibly, the preceding verse, 91.21 Soo dë 
xounüLovct Baduoig ka Bpévois also draws upon Van. vit. 186 Nois u&v dpyal cal Opdvor <a) Bhuata 
(if so, Mauropous obviously changed the word order, because Pisides could still end his verse with 
a proparoxytonon). 

55 Avery uncertain instance: L 93.60 xoi xoig Aoyıcuols aodaras BeBnréve and Exp. Pers. 2. 
349 Aoyıoudv eixev oùdauod Bebyxdra. 

5° The resemblance is actually slight: L 36.26 vixtwp Bref ën £v Tpocevyais &ypúrvo and 
Rest. cruc. 28 Mraig, npogevxalg, daxpvorc, dypurviais. 

5 18.17 doy rarei vópatvvov avOpwrod8dpov and Epigr. 40.1 Aidyy rations ÉEuvéotns tod 
tåġov. It can be added that the powerful (and baroque) image of Hexaem. 1783-1784 xa) verpög 
göng ylveraı nap’ ehrridac / Illobrwv mevurpóc xol chayeds Échayuévos was imitated by Joh. Geom. 
Carm. 75, 1 (Cramer 300.13 = PG 106, 937) "Ai8nc vexpodtat (this passage should be added to the 
apparatus of Gonnelli). 

"7 See L 89. 28 BpÜouou näcav ýðovýv re ot xáp and Theodoros Stoudites, ed. Paul Speck, 
Jamben auf verschiedene Gegenstände (Berlin, 1968), 1.1: xdpıv Bpvovsav Deia Ev xoic Äerkéuae, 
This is a phrase I have found elsewhere, in the works of poets later than Mauropous and who seem 
to have very little in common with him, like Nikolaos Kallikles, ed. R. Romano, Nicola Callicle, 
Carmi (Naples, 1980), poem 18.12: Auràs yàp ñutv das Bplovon xol yáptv, or do not show any 
other correspondence with his work, like Nikephoros Gregoras: Silvio Giuseppe Mercati, 'Sulle 
poesie di Niceforo Gregora, in Collectanea Byzantina, vol. 1, pp. 144-151, poem 4.2: Bpúovoa … 
xépw. The similarity between L 9.1. Xpiotéc, uaBnrai and Theod. Stud. lamb. 22.1 Sp. Xpiotoÿ 
parcat is probably fortuitous. 

5? "This is understandable, on account of the philosophical-theological frame of 
Choerosphaktes’ poem and of his almost ypıbödsg style, quite unlike that of Mauropous. 

$9 Robert Browning, An Unpublished Corpus of Byzantine Poems, Byz, 33 (1963): 


pp. 289-316. 
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of St George at Manganon edited by the Sakkelions, v. 12: eig 86&av, eic xatynua tis 
axyntovylas, which is quite like Konstantinos’ poem on the Church of the Apostles, 
v. 464 xa) dö&a, Kal kadynua cv Anootölwy.‘! 

At L 10.8, xoi xeipag extetvovtes Oç poç giðépa, Mauropous borrowed a phrase (it 
is, actually, an entire verse) which Konstantinos was very fond of, see especially Ss. App. 
618 Kai yeipag éxtetvovtes sic Tov &épa and further 45 tùy yelp’ émextetvovta mpóc? Tov 
hepa, 155 vv yelp’ érexteivouoa mpóc Tov dépa, 367 vv xeip Errenteivovra mpóc TOV dépa. 

A few more complex examples: it seems that Mauropous enjoyed blending his 
sources and it is (at least) possible that at L 74.4, &pxıotpdrnye THY dvo orpateuudrov, 
he imitated Konst. Rhod. Ss. App. 755 mpèç Tov otpatyyov THY &vo orpareundrwv: on 
the other hand, the vocative convinces me that he also recalled, in this very passage, 
Georg. Pisid. Exp. Pers. 3.385 à, à Erpatnyè rëm &vo xa àv këng (which probably 
Konstantinos Rhodios also bore in mind). 

In some cases one gets the impression that the echoes of the poem of Konstantinos 
Rhodios are in a certain sense more ‘rhythmical’ than lexical: such imitations are more 
difficult to detect, and are, we must say, less certain; but they are interesting, because 
they demonstrate, I think, that reading the Ss. App. really was a crucial point in the 
development of Mauropous style.“ 

A parallel of a different kind is the beginning of L 27.1-2: Xol todto whextov ¿é 
àxnpåTtov or&bog / Àetuóvoç, à Jéomoiva, kosuhoas épw. These verses were recognized by 
de Lagarde as an almost literal quotation from Eur. Hipp. 73-74.° As a matter of fact, 
in the following verse (3), Mauropous pointed out to the readers that he was employing 
a sentence of a pagan author: both the fact that the imitation is at the beginning of a 
poem, and that Mauropous declared it explicitly? belongs to a typical attitude of his 
towards classical /oci, as we have already seen. 

Now the Euripidean verses were also imitated by [Georg. Pisid.] Carm. 107.11-12 
St: xol và 92@ npoonkev ¿é dxmparov / tod xocyuxoU Àetuóvoç edavOés or&bog, a poem 





8! "There is another passage in Mauropous' poem for which we might envisage an influence 


of Konstantinos Rhodios: Ayeıpev, £&Onoev eic xd Akoc E£vov (v. 10) recalls, for the first part of 
the verse, Const. Rhod. Ss. App. 573 ÿyapev, ééreive, Graes ueyav, and for the end of it, of Ss. 
App. 665 xdMog ... £&vov — in general, it can be said that £évov meaning ‘wonderful, especially at 
verse end, is typical of Konstantinos. I add that ópáicua (v. 2), which also occurs in the verses 
edited by Karpozelos, 16-17, decidedly sapit Constantinum Rhodium. 

9 xpèx printed by Legrand is simply a typographical error. 
9 For instance, it seems to me that L 54.24-25 ópoð u£v mAmpwoev Hovs Éévn / óuoð 3 
Aaurpötnrog éurérknxé ue recalls Const. Rhod. Ss. App. 905-906 Any AnerArpwoe Tic movnpias, / 
dy xerceaxeóaos: note the presence of rAnpdw / ouuminpöw, the anaphora (with a similar sound) 
and the sequence of B7 (the presence of ££voc, ‘extraordinary’ at v. 24 (see above) should also be 


noticed): a clue that Konstantinos of Rhodes was in his mind! 


% Loi tovde mhexrov aredavov ¿Ë àxnpåtov /haudvos, & Stonowa, koouñoas bépw. Mauropous 


substituted otédavov with otébos (and accordingly changed the pronoun), in order to avoid a 
bisyllabic eighth element. 


° V.3: &DXÀóTpuoy mpdadbeyua, vol uda mpenov. 
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added to Pisides’ work by a later compiler: Gonnelli already pointed this out in his 
apparatus fontium — he also mentioned Mauropous verses. 

It is indeed possible that Mauropous had in mind also pseudo-Pisides, because, 
as later on his own verses, he metaphorically turned Hippolytus otépavos into the 
dedication of a literary work.” But it has gone unnoticed that Euripides’ passage was 
also imitated by Konstantinos Rhodios in a crucial passage of his work, the dedication 
of his poem to Konstantinos VII, Ss. App. 12-14: 


droupyds abtoKANTos Beat got pépwv 
boom) exf) oTébavoy E dunpdrwv 
Blo rhaxéyra uovawcóy ¿Ë dei Din, 


I think that we might go so far as to suppose that Mauropous turned his attention to 
the passage of Euripides on account of its imitation at the beginning of Konstantinos’ 
poem - however, I do not rule out the possibility that he would also have recollected 
pseudo-Pisides. 

Tend this part ofthe article devoted to the stylistic similarities between Konstantinos 
of Rhodes and Mauropous by briefly discussing some of the ecphrastic poems, which 
illustrate in succession some scenes of the life, passion and triumph of Christ: his birth, 
baptism, and so on. The poem of Konstantinos finishes with a description of the 
mosaics of the church of the Holy Apostles which likewise represented scenes of the 
life and passion of Christ — they are actually more complete than those described by 
Mauropous: for instance, the cycle of The Holy Apostles begins with the Annunciation, 
whereas the pictures of Mauropous begin with the birth of Christ. I am not implying 
here that he was describing the same work of art celebrated by Konstantinos: it was 
another, as the title of poem 2 clearly shows: eic mivaxas ueyaloug vv Eopr@v. But there 
are, in my opinion, such remarkable stylistic® resemblances between these verses of 
the two poets, that I would go so far as to assume that Mauropous drew his inspiration 
from Konstantinos especially in this part of his poetical work. It is obvious that some 
of the images are just traditional, and suggested by the Gospels; but, on account of the 
fact that Mauropous elsewhere in his poems closely imitated Konstantinos Rhodios, we 
are entitled to suppose that he followed his predecessor also in the overall description 
of the scenes.” 





56 Gonnelli reprints this poem at the end of his edition of Hexaem., pp. 242-245; Tartaglia, 


Carmi, p. 425 n. 5 thinks that it is by Pisides himself. 


5 Mauropous poem is actually the dedication of a speech on the xoiumois. 


68 Asa matter of fact, the poem on The Holy Apostles, as it is transmitted by the manuscripts, 


is almost certainly incomplete. 
9 And maybe more than just ‘stylistic’: it should be noticed, for example, that in Mauropous, 
exactly as in Konstantinos of Rhodes, the scene of the Baptism is immediately followed by that of 


the Transfiguration of Christ (compare L 3 and 4 with Ss. App. 792-803 and 804-828). 


TT See L 3.19-21 dwvi & Exeidev narpıch Bpovra ueya, / viov kaosa Xpwrvóv Tryamnu£vov. 


/ «ol uaprupei TÓ Tvea «th. and Ss. App. 797-799 quvÿs dvwSev marpos eiyvovuevys / xal 
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As far as Ioannes Geometres, another very important predecessor, is concerned, 
there would seem to be no significant stylistic parallels with Mauropous: neither in the 
hexametric/elegiac poems”! nor in his dodecasyllables (which, because of the metre, 
would more easily lead to imitation). One of the few similarities: we have already seen 
that tò Bapa cic yñç / THS yñç TO Padua is a typical phrase of Mauropous (see above); as 
a matter of fact, it also occurs in Geometres Carm. 9, 70 (Cramer 278.5 = PG 106, 914) 
16 Gadus vfi yğç* — but in this case I believe it is just a fortuitous coincidence.” 

A difficult question to answer is how the considerable number of parallels between 
Mauropous and contemporary poets should be interpreted. The most important case 





aprupodeng viov hyannusvov / tov Xpurrôy ivar xv. (unlike his model, Mauropous, by using 
&xeiev, which picks up &vo [15] skilfully avoids a proparoxytonon before B5); (very unsure) L 4.8 
Bhérre 0$ Mwong thy ép aov H io and Ss. App. 811 Moov tè tov uéyiorov Hie 8’ dua; L 5.22 
SA era oov [av ó vexpdc Ex vov and Ss. App. 841 x tod rágov rydwyra Jopkadoc dtkyv; L 5.23 
xa) 87, Badiler, xerpiais Échryuévos and Ss. App. 838—839 aic xeipíouc Tš Tobç nóðaç Kal Tç épais / 
érgryuévoy (both of course had in mind the Gospel: Ev. Joh. 11.44 #9 Mev ó tebvigxing dedeuevog Todc 
Todas Kal xà Yelpers xetpíauc). Though spread over many lines, there are, I think, clear resemblances 
between L 6.15-22 où ò, @ ... Liaw... éuremAnouévn / ANTTÕY ... od¢ 000’ ... oDrog Evrpkiet... déyou 
tov deonörnv and Ss. App. 857 und’ Evrpaneicav (scil. uv) tov avt deonörnv. On the whole, 
from this comparison the verses of Mauropous appear more refined and delicate than those of 
his model, who did not shrink from mentioning unpleasant details which Mauropous, in his 
corresponding section, regularly omitted (see for example, in the tale of Lazarus, the condition 
of the corpse in Ss. App. 834-837 rdv Adlapov dé Terpanuepov muy / rä nararedevra Katt 
ceoymora, / uvdovta, vexpov Turay Mowwuevov, / oddaic Te Kal oKMANEL ouurebupuévor, of which 
verses Mauropous imitated only the first two: L 5.11 idod otoyre- tov tetaptatov Berets. Finally, 
we could point to the frequent presence in these verses of the noun / adjective Cwnddpos, which 
occurs in almost every one poem, and always at the verse end (L 5.13, 6.13, 8.7, 9.15), which 
should be compared with its analogous presence in this part of Ss. App. (again at verse end): 833 
and 840. 


7 Now to be read, with a very good commentary, in E.M. van Opstall (ed.), Jean Geometre, 


Poèmes en hexamètres et en distiques elegiaques (Leiden/Boston, 2008). 

7 A vague resemblance can be noticed between the nominal style of some poems by 
Mauropous (especially those devoted to the celebration of the mivaxes on the life of Christ, 
L 2-11) and a poem by Geometres on a representation of the Annunciation (Carzz. 73, Cramer 
299.6-11 = PG 106. 936): see for example L 2. 25-27 Enıkporodvreg dyyehot cod ¿rior / virop 
ävavöpog- rapBévos Bpeborpoboc. / udywy xà Aaunpà Age, Tomevwv Spduos «tA. and Geometr., 
1-3 8ox& Bpototcbat ka mad tov Asonörnv- / xalpwv ó neuddels, 7j Köpn QauBovu£vn, / dai td 
IIveüua, Tlatpög à xeip dY68ev xT. However, such an asyndetic sequence of images was possibly 
just a typical feature of ecphrastic poems. The difference between Mauropous and Geometres can 
easily be perceived by comparing the poem edited by the Sakkelions on the church of St George 
and the delightful celebration of the church of Studios by Geometres (Carm. 96 [Cramer 306.9- 
309.13 = PG 106, 942-944]): there is not a single lexical or thematic coincidence — how different 
was Mauropous attitude towards the ecphrastic poem of Konstantinos of Rhodes. 

7 L91.18-19 npàc bryos &cetvorro ral Box? ueyas / Deep xoXooaóc and Geometres, Carm. 
10.18 (Cramer 279.5 = PG 106, 915) boc xohooads, Kai zën tov dépa are to be considered 
vague and probably accidental resemblances. 
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is that of the poems of Psellos, which show some similarities with those of Mauropous, 
although they are not as numerous as one would have expected, given the great extent of 
the former’s poetical work. It is indeed quite difficult to see whether we should consider 
them as the outcome of mutual influence, or whether Psellos just picked up some 
phrases of his old teacher. The most significant instance is L 92. 4 6pác dog innen 
Zén KAvdwv;, which can be compared with W 17.2 viv cuubopäç äravotos YyyépOn 
xAddwv. The following case can be added: L 36. 31 Adve, npoonvhs, ews, otv bikoc, and 
W 19.38 105, tpoowvtic, dora Dée, Nöpaonevoc. 
An interesting case is L 41. For the sake of clarity, I quote it in its entirety. 


Zonge dre Ody poua xol yes huepa, 

yevoeic öveipoı nal t vot, owloLodE uot, 
nulbavres ludo ev oxic Bpaxdv xpóvov, 

elta Tpoddvtes Kal Mróvteç AOpdoy: 

oDdev yap fre TAHY Evunviwv yápic, 
KAETTOVTA Kal obaNAovoa TOds t)«tvouévouc. 


The underlined phrases are reminiscent of Eur. Iph. Taur. 569, Vev8eic öveipor, yalpec"- 
oùdëv Ar’ dpa;” interestingly, this same classical passage was picked up by W 21.210. 


Jeuëete överpor, yaipet, obdev Ar’ dpa. 


I think that the different attitude towards the ancient source should be stressed: 
Mauropous elegantly reworked it, assimilating the Euripidean phrases with his own 
words; Psellos, on the contrary, limited himself to put it sic et simpliciter into his text, 
without modifying it. In this case we witness, I think, the superior stylistic complexity 
of Mauropous and the rather careless facilitas of Psellos. And we can even go so far as to 
imagine that Mauropous lectured on that piece of Euripides, and that Psellos was struck 
by that phrase, which both he and his teacher were to put into their own verses. 

There are other, less significant, parallels.” However, we should seriously envisage 
the possibility that these resemblances are just the outcome of a standard poetical 
language which both Mauropous and Psellos employed, without implying that they 
influenced each other. Sometimes we get the impression, which is, however, hard to 
prove, that, whenever Mauropous criticized the poets who write episodic (as in the 
famous L 1.10-15 and passim, 92.35 and 46) he might have been thinking of Psellos. 





ZÁ This ancient source of the verses escaped de Lagarde. 


75 See L 36.41 tà n&vxa dpovda, navra dog dacudrwv, and W 17.224 dzavra ppodda tv 
uc tpudyudrwv; L 92.100 Bue årortàv navtaç à0póov $0yot, and W 17.272 xx éburémry, má 
ani bev d3póov, for which we should also quote L 84.9 dzA3ov, ¿kéntyoav £v Bpaxei ypóvo (for 
a later parallel of this phrase, see Manasses, Hodoep. 1.50: yopya> drerrn xol supiASev öfewe). 
Another resemblance is, I think, L 36.3 &oc & tæv, dag trpe Tod Kdouov, and W 17.85 do8ahude 
adt@, pws In-Apyec* HOvvov; L 29.22, wovoelov adtoypyua, yvacıv &yrcvéov, and W 19.108 Aŭyovotov 
adröxpnua xol orebndöpov, can be considered a rhythmic similarity. 
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Anyhow, Mauropous discretion and moderation? constrasts with the prolixity of 
Psellos’ panegyrics (just think of the endless poem written for the death of Skleraina, 
W 17, and others). 

The stylistic resemblances between Mauropous and Christophoros Mitylenaios are 
more notable. To begin with, L 93.7 dv0poroc àv, &yOporre, undév ps uéya recalls K 
119.4, &vOporroc Qv dvOpwroy aldeoönri us, and is also reminiscent of Greg. Naz. Carm. 
2. 1. 11, v. 334, undèv Vë einng, guvröung, dvOpwros àv. 

We have seen that L 81. 1 picks up the beginning of Ecclesiastes (see above); the 
same biblical passage is imitated by Mitylenaios.” 

Other parallels are less manifest; some others are purely lexical, viz. the use of rare 
words: though less striking than the presence of a common phrase, these coincidences 
are important.* To be sure, as in the case of Psellos, they might suggest that these poets 
influenced each other, or that they just enjoyed a common stylistic atmosphere, that, 
indeed, of eleventh-century poetry. Some other cases call for a more attentive analysis. 
For instance, L 54.45, xol rpä&yua, Dana, adua Bavudrwv répa, might be reminiscent of 
Ss. App. 738, $épov tò Padua Sabuatos Aöyov mhéov, or derive from the first verse of the 
‘canzoniere of Christophoros, K 1.1: à daöua, Owpd, Sabuatos mavtd¢ rép. 

It actually seems to me that Christophoros offers a more thorough reworking of the 
verse (note the alliteration), which might suggest that he took from Mauropous a phrase 
which the latter created after having been inspired by his Lieblingsauthor Konstantinos 
of Rhodes; we cannot be certain about this.?! 





76 On Mauropous characteristic uerpiörng, see Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry, 62-63. 


7 Leon Choer. Chiliost. Theolog. 430, &vdpwrtvng, &vOporre, yetpóç <a) texvng also probably 
derives from Greg. Naz. As to the verse of Mauropous, sce also the similar allure of Philes, 
Carmina, 59.28 (vol. 1, p. 29): Aere PA&rwy, dvSpwrs, undev dauudaong. 


7 K16.8-9 patodtys Tà mévra, Doropdy Ayer, / PATAIOTHTOV dvtrepug PATUÖTNG. 


7 Compare L 96.6 i£ovola xpótov yàp ot olde[v] xópov with K 105.54 53v yàp ola xà 
&ratvov ot xópov. 

80 It is unlikely that in the poem edited by Karpozelos v. 2 oüc auvr&ßnn oryuredwr Tobç 
tpomous is completely independent from K 136.173 Kai rovc tavtõv armArredovreg Díovc; so ibid. 
v. 58 6c melolerrov Eubpoves Eby żywy should have something to do with K 1.31 a metoh exriv* 
Oe &reipoc ypaundtwv. As to v. 19, obc GÉluoge ypucomáocov dudiwy, see the presence of the 
compound at K 62.11 ypveozácov ... Toppbpac. Karpozelos himself remarked that v. 9 ğġwvov 
Zara Kal THY iy8twv Théo contains a phrase which recalls a few similar passages of Christophoros 
(Karpozelos, ZuuBolÿ, 74) — I remark by the way that the beginning of Christophoros collection 
was picked up by Philes, Carmina 82.12 (vol. 1, p. 260). From the poems edited by de Lagarde, 
compare further L 89.11 dzeprepiocedw ze xol yalpo mhéov and K 128.6 ürepreprrredoucuy Ex cv 
KAATUATUY. 

81 


In his turn, Konstantinos of Rhodes was possibily influenced by Georg. Pisid. Epigr. 33.1, 
à Date, Padua, tH oaOpa vov dica. 
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Thematic Parallels with Later Poetry 


Later Byzantine poetry does not show remarkable stylistic similarities with our poet. I 
am far from having analysed it thoroughly, but I can at least say that I have not found any 
significant parallel with Theophylaktos of Ochrid’s poems? and Konstantinos Manasses 
Hodoeporicon;? just a few with Nikolaos Kallikles;* none with other minor texts.® 
Even fewer parallels with Mauropous' poetry are found in the verse novels of the 
twelfth century (Niketas Eugenianos, Theodoros Prodromos). On the whole, these 
poets seem to have chosen to turn their gaze towards the classical authors (or to imitate 
contemporary pocts) rather than draw upon their colleagues of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. And the classical sources themselves imitated (or quoted zout court) by 
twelfth-century poets, were also, by then, slightly different. This change of taste can 
be seen, for instance, in the learned verse novel of Niketas Eugenianos, Drosilla et 
Charicles, which reveals a deep knowledge of the classical epigrams (to an extent which 
sometimes borders on cento), but also of authors hitherto almost unknown (as Musaeus 
and maybe Nonnus).* In short, it seems that previous Byzantine poetry was no longer 





7 Theophylaktos of Ochrid, ed. P. Gautier, Theophylacti Achridensis Opera (Thessaloniki, 
1980). 

9$ One of the most similar passages is the deservedly famous one in which Mauropous recalls 
the long nights he had spent studying in the house (which he had by then lost): L 47.22-28 &v 
gol mövoug veyka waxpods Kai cömoug, / Eu col Otia. viKtas dyptmvous Shas, /... / Kal mpooterqkoc 
toic ypabalç Kai taic BiBoic: these beautiful verses can be compared with the analogous portrait 
which Manasses drew of himself at Hodoep. 1.9 vucràç 86 uot kåuvovti xal Tovouuéve and 2.93-94 
& vurtav dpouot, / àc &v&oca taic BißAoıg evtvyxdvwy: this, however, just testifies the presence 
of a similar mood and the utilization of a similar image, and does not imply that Manasses had in 
his memory the verses of Mauropous - it is indeed the typical portrait of a poeta doctus, which 
Byzantine men of letters liked to attribute to themselves. L 89.32, óc dvOeow u£ucouy ¿y BißAoıg 
c'pédov, and Hodoep. 1.7-8, où Bä BiBAwv ydprtas süpov dénen / robç x&v uejuaa Gv Arreuınobunv 
móvovc, is nothing more than a similar image, moreover a very widespread one. Hodoep. 1. 163, 
Edwoe, ratémAnée, kathotpayė ue, rhythmically recalls L 54.20, &9eX&ev, 1Molwoev, éféornoë us; 
similar, in the same way, also L 7.10, dpoddo1 uaOvyco xoà nrepwroi Ò oixérou, and Hodoep. 1.75, 
$poü8oc oveveryuóc, @ÀaÀ ov dE TÒ Tour. 

84 All parallels are collected in the apparatus fontium of the edition by Romano, as for 
example L 31.14: xatwov tò daöua, and Nic. Call. 30.6: à Gau xatvov! and so on. 

55 For example the verses of Theophylaktos of Bulgaria and those of Basileios Kekaumenos 
for the death of Anastasios Lizix (both edited by Mercati, see Collectanea Byzantina, vol. 1, 
pp. 321-342 and 348-372). 

86 See the classical sources gathered by A. Giusti in the apparatus fontium of the edition 
Niketas Eugenianos, De Drosillae et Chariclis amoribus, ed. F. Conca (Amsterdam, 1990). On the 
imitation of the ancient epigrams in the verse novel of Niketas, see for instance Herbert Hunger, 
‘On the Imitation (MIMHXIX) of Antiquity in Byzantine Literature, DOP 23/24 (1969-1970), 
17-38. Theodoros Prodromos, Catomyomachia, v. 230 &tavra dpodda can be compared with 


L 36. 41, xà rayta dpodda*, but it certainly derives from tragedy, see Hunger apparatus fontium. 
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very authoritative, with the obvious exception of Pisides, who counted as a classic. How 
different had been the attitude of Mauropous towards, say, Konstantinos of Rhodes. 

Before turning our attention to some thematic resemblances between Mauropous 
and Mouzalon, it is necessary to spend a few words on Philes. I must confess that I 
have analysed this prolific author only superficially: it is possible, however, to draw a 
(very provisional) conclusion. The style of Philes looks so idiomatic (and altogether 
homogeneous) that it becomes very difficult to ascertain his sources, especially the 
Byzantine ones. That he knew Mauropous’ work is, however, at least plausible, though it 
cannot be proven with certainty. 


Indeed, there are a few stylistic similarities. Verses 10-11 of the poem published by 
the Sakkelions 


by (scil. Séuov) żx mó8ov LEovrog TiOpoacouévov 
Kal vio veo dvadev Appaysotdrng 


can be compared with Philes, Carmina 68.7-8 (vol. 1, p. 243): 


odkody déxou, révayve, vov Oelov Au, 
Zu éx médov Leovros opy&vocá co. 


One poem by Mauropous (L 2.1) begins in a lively fashion with these words: ti Toro; dag 

Hotpenpev we & alßepoc. Philes too seems to appreciate this kind of incipit — in one case, 

Carm. 60.1 (vol. 2, p. 118), it closely recalls Mauropous: 7/ 70070; yewov, Ue pas ¿9z21⁄ 

us; see further 50.1 (vol. 1, p. 24): ti todro; dnot tH SidacKdAw Tiroc; 102.1 (vol. 1, p. 45): «t 

Todt; Baßal, Cot uucpo Kai Alfa: 115.1 (vol. 1, p. 53): ti roro; Mover; piBdoc ioyver Töoov. 
Carm. 31.30-31 (vol. 2, p. 74), 


Mög, rpoonvig, eo cedro adtoKpatwp, 
gno tóc, yarnvög, edueviic oro dow, 


obviously recalls L 36.30-31, 


mtp&oc, yadyvec, Eykpatts, cwdpwy Tr) ov, 
Nds, nporyvýç, thews, now loc, 


but similar phrases occur in (at least) another famous Byzantine poet, as we have seen D 





87 He changed the principal verb replacing £yelpo with his Lieblingswort (èpyavéw). 
35 Moreover, Philes seems to imitate here Georg. Pisid. Alyp. 111, zpáoc, zporyvýç, edhabys, 


nadoxpdrwp, / Gc kv Tiç einoı Kuplws adroxpérwp. 
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A few more similarities are less certain;? and others are still less significant, and possibly 
fortuitous.” 

Let us go back to the Comnenian age. During the reign of Alexios Komnenos, 
Bishop Mouzalon wrote a relatively long poem in order to justify his renunciation of the 
see of Cyprus.’ The crooked style of this notable piece of poetry shows no substantial 
parallels with that of Mauropous;? there are, however, a few thematic likenesses with 
the subjects of the longest poems of Mauropous’ collection. Let us briefly examine them. 

I already mentioned L 93, a ‘palinodic’ poem, where Mauropous declares that a 
mighty duvaorng (53) has energetically put him into the world, while the poet was willing 
to withdraw from it: Mauropous alluded to his appointment as a metropolitan, which 
he vainly tried to refuse, as repeatedly said in L 91 and 92, the other two poems from the 
group of the ‘bishopric poems.? 

L 91 is a lively dialogue between the poet and an interlocutor who raises objections 
to the statements of the poet who, at the end of the poem, strongly reaffirms his position 
against the lure ofa successful career. L 92 begins in a mimetic way: its core is the praise of 
Aoyıcuödg as the only instrument by which the poet might rescue himself from the dangers 
of the world, especially the temptation of holding important offices.” L 93 is perhaps the 
most interesting of the three: it mainly consists of a very long sentence: at the beginning, 
Mauropous tells the reader, he would have thought that he would escape the troubles of 
the world - but a mighty hand put him into ‘the middle’; the poem then reveals that he 
is talking about the emperor? I reproduce the whole main passage, because its style is 
remarkable: 





99 Philes, Carmina 43.7 (vol. 1, p. 216) and 95.122 (vol. 1, p. 275): fpôn x08» (verse end) 
might echo either Mauropous or Psellos. 

So I think of L 9.10, ñ yep... mapeuéva tpéua (see above) and 79.1 (Cod. Esc. 1 35 M.) 
và YElpuc... mapeınevag; as to L 27.1, mhexrdv … otébos (see above), see 64.3 (Cod. Esc. I 31 M.) tò 
TAaKey … oteboc. 129.4 (Cod. Flor. 1319 M.), pigov Deapén Todade vobc Ümepudyoug recalls L 4.1, 
piov, Heard, thy öpwusvnv Gav, but probably derives from Pisides, see above. 

?! Sophia Doanidou, “H mapairmois Nixokdou tod Movlddwvos amd týs Apxıemioxonig 
Kümpov. Avéxdotov érohoyytixdy volu, ENyuxd, 7 (1934): pp. 109-150. 

” 192.38 tò Cotixdy pot mveünn cvvOdhnw uou, and Mouzalon 739, tod lurixoÿ yàp 
mvebuatos gvonwuevor, just proves that both poets were aware of the Galenic (and, generally, 
Byzantine) medical terminology. 

?5 Poems 89-93 form a single unity according to Karpozelos, XuufoAj, p. 98; Kazhdan, 
‘Some Problems, p. 381 chooses to distinguish between 89-91 and the epigrams dealing with the 
bishopric, 92-93. 

% On 92 see especially Kazhdan, ‘Some Problems, p. 379. This (relatively) long, skilfully 
built poem begins with the image of the poet sailing between the (bishops) Ba8uot and 6póvou 
which is reminiscent of Scylla and Charybdis and, from 31 on, it develops a coherent imagery 
which is clearly taken from medical language — see above; it also alludes to marasmuses (52 
Enpóc yap siu TH mupwoet Tod bouc; at 62ff. the image of the Deua Mile probably derives from Gal. 
De differentiis febrium 1. 10, a much read treatise). 


95 See Kazhdan, ‘Some Problems, pp. 380-381. 
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tototov Å DAdrecovoa Tov vody koubörng 

melder vouilery wc &avrod vt Kparel, 20 
Kal Tov Blov tiðnow Oç adT® piov, 

tov navra, DE oTpéboyta navadboıg Ayo 

Kall Teta evobvovTa pc TO TULdEPOV 

odk évvoety didwaw Oç où devKtéos, 

šoç hada ctc &mécot Kal vody Adßoı, 25 
Be xui nayta TOV TPO TOD yAUKdY Blov 

ämpayuôvos thoavta Kai yaryvios, 

TAAA TE «yalpev> não Tolod eipyKdota — 

Baduois, rporoutaïc, déropact, Opóvotc, 

aj KAKÕV Cody te Kel Tpikvpig, 30 
av éunetdyotat mio 6a Tod lov —, 

Oy Te viðv elc TAOS TETELTUÉVOV 

(dc dv vt Suen ole mpoyeyparrto Tore, 

Vëlo ò’ Ereidev ole rpomempaxtou uot), 

xa) ó?) poç bryos vetpas EEnipovra us, 35 
Kai Dä Kpotobvta od Bol og vinç peya 

dca xpatarg ep viv cuMapbevel, 

kal TH dkaurtoy Kapdlav dures Big, 

Ze dépet Te, ca) Tinorv eic uécov 

tov exovyety ddbavta mv Mon toov. 40 
tov npiv 0 éxelvov dotarwv Evunviov 

Kal TOV Aoyıouav ols &uauröv éxpdtovy, 

Kateokedaotat abyyuaic Tis kal Logos, 

odtw Oeod ohyhavtos adtods dOpdoy, 

ott w Beod düpavrog &ppytw Tponw 45 
Kal TAVTA TVYXEUVTOS, Oç Ayvwoig 

aeßoıuev adtoy, De tc eine TAY ra — 

AMSTPLOG LEV, TANY xe c doxav påvar. 

Tod Bavuaroc yàp £vOev auto TÒ Théov, 

& TG Aßbooou x&v Aë ant Kpıundtwv, 50 
av oldev oddelç ToDç dropprjtoug Adyous, 

ol elba kàyw. Kal cl yàp tabet ede1, 

eig TOv Öuvaornv &mecóvxa TOV Vie 


Note: 26 cf. 48. 5 yhuxeiay ... Blay 27 cf. Eur. fr. 193. 2 Kannicht (ñv fdéwc ampayuova 
36 xparoövra dub. Kazhdan 37 xpatoud xeıpl tragicum (Eur. HF 964, and so on) et 
praesertim sacrum (LXX) 38 cf. Pind. Isthm. 3/4. 71b yvyàv A ğxæurtoç 45-47 Eur. 
Hec. 958-960 $üpouci à adrà Dec tuv te Kal mpóoo / Tapayudv Evrißtvreg, Wo åyvwrig 
/ céBauev abrods. 
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This long piece gives a clear idea of a most emphatic style which Mauropous liked to 
employ, characterized by long sentences, brimming with parenthetic clauses.” The key 
word of the passage is tò u£oov: far from recalling the famous metaphor of a life free 
from troubles, as in classic literature, the ‘middle’ is here a sheer synonym for troubles. It 
implicitly appears shortly before at verses 15-18, where the poet compares himself to a 
pilot who steers his course in the open sea: 


Kal THY rapodoav eb xabeotdcav BAenwv, 
TV adplov LATALOG OÙK &rreacórtet, 
uéonv re tiv OdAucouy elaerı TAEWY, 


Oe &vxóc Spuwy Edpaobvero HOdcuc. 


Méoos in lines 39-40 hints generically at the ‘world’ and perhaps specifically at the 
secular clergy as opposed to the monks. Now this negative meaning also occurs in 
other eleventh-century poems, such as those of Mouzalon and Nikolaos of Kerkyra;” 
see Mouzalon 13, où yap tt {pnoTèv èv péso THV mpayudrtwv, and Nikolaos of Kerkyra, 


65-66: 


Barrov day 8 fc £v uéow rovnplav 


Ñ mep Bääfoe peth Todg £v Age, 


To explain these likenesses we surely do not need to assume that Mouzalon and Nikolaos 
imitated Mauropous - if anything, it was Nikolaos who inspired Mouzalon. These 
parallels with our poet seem to testify that anxiety about an Emperor’s appointment far 
from the Baoris tõv zéien implied a more or less identical literary pattern: emotions 
took a standard form, which required complaints about the forced involvement with 
the uécov, and the avowed desire of taking refuge in a uow. It can be exemplified by a 
lapidary verse of Nikolaos, 242: 


"Exeivó da, devetéov pot tod uécov.?* 





%6 In 45-47 the poet embellishes his verses with a quotation from Euripides (see apparatus) 


which de Lagarde could not identify (‘quis ille?’): Euripides is called &Aörpıog, ‘pagan’ like Plato 
and Plutarch in the most famous poem of Mauropous (L 43). 

? Nikolaos Kerkyraios, ed. S. Lambros, Kepxvpaixd Avéxcdora (Athens, 1882), pp. 30-41. It 
is also a sort of key word at L 91. 27: &M& xporobor näs Oy).oc Tods ¿v Vie, 

?* I wish to thank Enrico Magnelli and Maria Rees for kindly reading this paper before 
publication. Camillo Neri inspected for me Reitzenstein’s edition of Mauropous etymological 
poem. 
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Chapter 11 
The Dioptra of Philippos Monotropos: 
Didactic Verses or Poetry? 


Eirini Afentoulidou-Leitgeb 


The Dioptra, a work of about 7,000 verses, was written in 1095 by the monk Philippos, in 
modern literature known as 'Monotropos:! It is structured in five books: the Klauthmoi, 
a poem of contrition addressed to the Soul, which is placed either as the first or the fifth 
book of the Dioptra, and four books in the form of a dialogue between Soul (Psyche) 
and Body (Sarx), who are personified as mistress and maid respectively. In the dialogue 
part of the text the Soul asks her maid questions concerning various theological and 
philosophical problems. The subjects discussed cover a variety of aspects of Byzantine 
moral theology and anthropology. They range from a request for moral instruction 
(‘What can I do to achieve salvation?) to inquiries on God and human nature, whose 
practical relevance is only indirect ("Why is the voice different from human to human? 
or ‘Why did God create all angels at once, whereas he still keeps creating humans?’). 
The two parts of the Dioptra, the Klauthmoi and the dialogue, belong to two 
different genres — it has been claimed that they were published separately and were 





1 


The only edition of the whole text of the Dioptra was published by Spyridon Lavriotes, 
H Aiérrpa (Athens, 1920). This edition is based on one manuscript (Athous Lavra Q 17), which 
preserves a ‘normalized’ form of the text. A critical edition of the Klauthmoi based on Paris 
manuscripts was made by Emmanuel Auvray, Les Pleurs de Philippe, poéme en vers politiques de 
Philippe le Solitaire (Paris, 1875). A critical edition of the whole text of the Dioptra is being 
prepared in the framework of the project ‘Die Dioptra des Philippos Monotropos, which is 
funded by the Austrian Science Fund (FWF, Einzelprojekte Nr. P18245; project leaders: Prof. 
Dr Wolfram Hörandner, Prof. Dr Heinz Miklas). For further bibliography see Lars Hoffmann, 
“Wie sieht wohl die Hölle aus? Bemerkungen zum Charakter byzantinischer Dialog- und 
Zitationstechnik am Beispiel der Dioptra des Philippos Monotropos, in Wolfram Hórandner, 
Johannes Koder and Maria A. Stassinopoulou (eds), Wiener Byzantinistik und Neogräzistik. 
Beiträge zum Symposion Vierzig Jahre Institut für Byzantinistik und Neogräzistik der Universität 
Wien im Gedenken an Herbert Hunger’ (Wien, 4-7 Dezember 2002) (Vienna, 2004), pp. 203- 
219; Eirini Afentoulidou-Leitgeb, ‘Die Dioptra des Philippos Monotropos und ihr Kontext. Ein 
Beitrag zur Rezeptionsgeschichte’ Byz, 77 (2007): pp. 9-31; Eirini Afentoulidou-Leitgeb, ‘Die 
Prosopopoiia in der Dioptra: Didaktisches Mittel oder literarische Charaktere?) in Junge Römer 
- Neue Griechen. Eine byzantinische Melange aus Wien. W Hórandner, J. Koder, O. Kresten und 
W. Seibt als Festgabe zum 65. Geburtstag (Vienna, 2008), pp. 7-13. 
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put together only by later scribes, an assumption that I consider wrong.” The modern 
reception of the two parts of the Dioptra is accordingly different: a poem of contrition 
addressed to one’s own soul, like the K/authmoi, is considered inherently lyrical? On the 
other hand, the literary character of the dialogue part has been largely ignored. In this 
paper I will concentrate on the four books of dialogue. First I will discuss some aspects 
of the didactic character of the dialogue and then I will analyse some of the techniques 
employed by the author, which made the Dioptra more than just lessons in verses. 


Didactic Features 


The didactic character of the Dioptra is demonstrated in its dialogue form. Dialogue was 
common in didactic literature (Erotapokriseis), but also in school practice.‘ The question 
evokes the curiosity ofthe readers, which is then satisfied. The structure of Erotapokriseis 
helps the author to organize the material in relatively short coherent treatises. 

The exposition of the subjects in the Dioptra is neat and methodical and does not 
require a high level of education. The author provides plenty of examples to make his 
argument clear; in many cases he names his sources? In some cases, when there is no 
unequivocal answer, Philippos exposes various theories: that is the case for example in 
the question of the exact time of the Second Coming of Christ.‘ 

Besides the spiritual edification, which remains the main concern in the Diopztra, 
there are certain elements that are reminiscent of school curricula and suggest that 
Philippos was at some time of his life involved in teaching. One of those elements is his 
keen interest in arithmetic and chronology. For example, describing the war between 
the tribe of Benjamin and the rest of Israel, he gives the number of the victims in the 


following riddle: 





Auvray, Les Pleurs, pp. 13-14; Venance Grumel, ‘Remarques sur la Dioptra de Philippe 
le Solitaire; BZ, 44 (1951): pp. 198-211. My arguments against Auvray’s and Grumel theory are 
explained in the introduction to the forthcoming edition of the Dioptra. 

5 Grumel, ‘Remarques, pp. 201-202; F. Batjuskov, 'Skazanija o sporé duši s télom v 
srédnevékovoj literature; Zurnal Ministerstva Narodnago Prosvestenija, otd. II 271 (September 
1890), 158-204; 272 (November 1890), 105-134; 273 (February 1891), 326-342; 274 (March 
1891), 147-179; 274 (April 1891), 324-351; 275 (June 1891), 418-442; 276 (July 1891), 57- 
95; 276 (August 1891), 394-433, here 273 (February 1891), 339-341; Auvray, Les Pleurs, p. 3. 

^ See Robert H. Robins, The Byzantine Grammarians. Their Place in History (Berlin/ 
New York, 1993), pp. 125-148; also Michael Kyriakis, ‘Student Life in Eleventh Century 
Constantinople’ Byzantina, 7 (1975): pp. 375-388. 

5 For example Book 2, vv. 42-45: Kal tadra uèv ot ëywye, Baot)etoc d ó ueyas / àvabavddv 
Kol napaıvei cal Bäss rois rot, / AMA Kal Auoiroytoc, mpósópoç Tkoviov, / <a) Indvvng 6 xpucod¢ 
THY Aartav TÈ xa otopa; Book 4, v. 147: (otv ody Atovbatos 6 Apsorayirng, etcetera. 


© Book 4, vv. 713-767. 
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duod DE üç 6 Apıduds x&v abayEvrwv TÈ TOTE 
brfipyov, à xkupi pov, ydes o mco 

TPITAH ev rác, Entpaote, Kal e Tooadrau TAMY, 
mtpóc TOUTOIG aühız Érepot TETPAKIG TÓ TEVTHKIC, 
Tov Evdeka cupdKovta Kal TpLdKovra dvdpec.” 


Another example is the famous chronology of the Dioptra which is calculated in various 
ways: according to the years from Christ’s birth, from his Resurrection and from the 
Creation of the world, as well as the year of the indictio, the lunar circle and the solar 
circle: 


iBob yàp dnd tod Xpio tod, &xpı 7, Kal Tg Set po 
nen\Apwvraı TH ue, mpôc 98 Kol KATOV TE 

Koll Tpla £r TobTotç ye Éw Kal TOD viv £rovc, 

av A &piOufic & Ths vobis THs Tobrou Kal Tod rovc, 
nepikaor ta iha ka) EBdounKovte ye. 

Kai mpôoyes pot tov &pi8udv ral obvec, dep Än: 
¿Ë tou tolvuy Kat’ àpyàc Dasdwv arto zéi, 
slo) TH Sen &navta Vndılöpeva obtw<: 

mevräxıg x Duos, TPG OE Kal TEVTAKOOIE YE, 

& UeVTOL Kal TapHYyKev Ap Xpiotoë, Kuplov, 

koi ole émedqunoe cupxwGelc ¿k I IupBévou- 

ed’ obtws Dën evvoxcác ka axac® zapen 
idod Kal pile Erepa, tvdixtiay dé tpiTy, 

kdihoc cehyvng dexatos, Alov sikàs tpitn.? 





7 Book 2, vv. 1143-1147: ‘The entire number of those who were then killed was, milady, 
three times five thousands, my dear, plus twice that many plus four times five (thousands), from 
the eleven (tribes) forty (thousands) and thirty men. (All translations in this contribution are 
mine.) In the previous verses Philippos, following the Septuagint (Judg 19-20), gives the number 
of the victims in each day of the war separately; the sum is 65,130: 25,100 from Benjamin and 
40,030 from the rest of Israel - which means that the number 65,000, which Philippos gives in 


vv. 1145-1146 is rounded. 


8 “This very rare form of cardinal numbers was used only for metrical reasons: 


L.G. Westerink (ed.), Michael Psellus. Poemata (Stuttgart/Leipzig, 1992), poem 55 (pseudo- 
Psellos), vv. 128, 134 (évvaxóc) and 138 (mevtaxdc); Anthologiae Graecae Appendix, (ed.) 
E. Cougny (Paris, 1890), t. VIII (Problemata, Aenigmata) poem 67, p. 575 (rpiaxc). 

? Book 4, vv. 750-763: ‘For, lo, from Christ to the present, a thousand years are completed, 
plus a hundred, plus three, until the current year; if you count from his entombment and passion, 
it is a thousand and seventy. And pay attention to the number and understand what I am saying; 
well, since Phaethon appeared in the sky at the beginning, the years all together are counted 
in this way: five thousand, plus five hundred, which passed until Christ, our Lord, and thus he 
came and dwelled (on earth), incarnated of the Virgin; after that, five hundred plus six hundred 
passed already, and three more; the third indictio, the tenth circle of the moon, the twenty third 
ofthe sun’ This is the text of the Y-redaction. According to this dating, the Dioptra was composed 
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Occasionally Philippos gives lexicographical or etymological information. In relating 
the Old Testament story of the battle at Besor (1 Kgs 30) and how David shared the 
spoils among the soldiers, he makes an excursus to explain the difference between the 
terms Adpupa and oxÿla in a way which is reminiscent of epimerismoi:'° 


érlonc oov Zuolpale Adbupd ve Kal okõha: 
EE NM em 
ol yàp A&yovcou, roy, cà kauBavouevé ye 
And THY Ev mokéuolc LEV &YNpAUÉVEY TAvTa, 
Aadupa dE kucÀWowououy offe TH md ër H 


In another passage the Soul urges her mistress to show repentance at least in this 
advanced age, for the young do not know the time of their death, whereas the elderly 
know that it is near; that can be deduced also from etymology: ‘old age’ (yñpas) derives 
from ‘to love the earth, that is, the grave’ (¿pay yatys).? 

The didactic aspects of the Dioptra are underlined by a number of short texts of 
mnemotechnic character that were annexed to the Dioptra from the very beginning: 


"Ex tig dhoyou Üoeus £v TH àvOporo £o 

À Spetic Kal ñ pu, Quuóc, ëmiBuuia 

TÀ Ò’ Ev auto TH COPATI hvapeva TWG OVTA, 
dnyuxa 86 ye, Th 60 c Kal eA Kall Tpiyec 

veüpa Kai yövöpoı, dvuyes, tadra xà Ë xcd uova? 





in 1095 (on 12 May, according to the book epigram that accompanies the Dioptra). In the 
manuscripts of the X-redaction every number is corrected, so that the year of composition is now 
1097. The X-redaction has three more verses: 600 xà &rn ylvovraı amd Xpiotoÿ tod m ovc / xiha 
EBdounKovta Kai dbo DE mpóc TobToIc, / Tod ävaxtos Exkaldere AXeËiou dptiws. See the insightful 
comments on the various chronological systems Philippos uses in Grumel, ‘Remarques’; however, 
Grumel did not recognize the connection between the ‘discrepancy’ in the dating (1095 vs 1097) 
and the stemmatically attested two families (redactions) of the Dioptra. 

10 On epimerismoi, the didactic method that consisted of giving lexicographical, 
grammatical, etymological, metrical or factual information by analysing a text word by word, see 
Herbert Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner (2 vols, Munich, 1978), 
vol. 2, pp. 22-29; see also Robins, Byzantine Grammarians, pp. 125-148; 'Epimerismi' in: Der 
neue Pauly. Enzyklopädie der Antike (Stuttgart/Weimar, 1997), vol. 3, pp. 1145-1146; Aphrodite 
Borovilou-Genakou, ‘Baroccianus gr. 50: Erwuspiouol xatk otoyelov ypadıra. Terminus ante 
quem pour le lexique de Théodose le Grammairien (IXe s.) Byz, 72 (2002): pp. 250-269. 

!! Book 2, vv. 591-594: ‘So he was sharing the spoils (Adgupa xo o0.) equally; for )¿$upa 
are called, my soul, all the things taken from those who are killed in the wars, whereas oa are 
called the things (taken) from the living. 

D Book 2, v. 1183: tò évroi yijpas eipnraı rape Tó épäv yaing. Cf. Etymologicum Magnum, 
(ed.) Thomas Gaisford (Oxford, 1848, repr. Amsterdam, 1962), p. 226.26ff: Tepwv (....) "H mapa 
TO THS vhs Epay, TAnoiov Svtas davarov Kal tabou Jeouévouc. 

15 “From the irrational nature, the man has / the appetency, the impulse, the temper, the 


desire; / the things that are somehow united with the body, / but are inanimate, are the bones, the 
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Literary Character 


The subjects discussed in the Dioptra and their comprehensible exposition only partially 
explain the immense popularity of the text. Previous scholars have already pointed 
to its unpretentious language and style. Grumel spoke of its ‘sincérité humaine et 
chrétienne, langage simple et coulant;' Beck of the “Wärme ihrer Empfindungen und 
der Aufrichtigkeit ihres Tones.” 

However, besides the simplicity there are elements in the Dioptra that are not 
devoid of sophistication. These are, for example, the various figures of speech, at a small 
scale, and, at a large scale, compositional techniques such as the personification and 
the embedded narrations. In the remaining part of the paper I will discuss the latter, 
personification and narrations. 


Personification 


As mentioned before, four books of the Dioptra are conceived as a dialogue between Soul 
(Psyche) and Body (Sarx), which are personified as mistress and maid. The two persons 
of the dialogue are not mere symbolic figures: the author creates literary characters with 
human attributes; their relationship creates a dynamic that goes beyond the theological 
question of the relationship between body and soul.! 

The author attributes emotions to the two female characters. They experience joy, 
anger, fear. For example, Psyche admits that the prospect of the Antichrist frightens her 
- a feeling, which many Byzantine readers would identify with: ñ rposdokia tovtov yàp 
dosi ue Kal capiet. 

As humans, the two women can be forgetful. At the beginning of the third book, 
the mistress poses a question, but then the discussion is diverted to other issues. In the 
middle ofthe book, Psyche remarks: ‘But you did not answer my original question: Sarx 
answers: “What did you ask? I have forgotten: 

At the end of Book 3 Sarx finishes her discourse with the following words: 


Zu òè mápsc, kékunka, tv önwç Guelff, 
Kal ddEav &vorméyoyowu Kupio cà Os pov.” 


Sarx thus emerges as a person with physical as well as spiritual needs (rest and prayer) 
and with a life outside the text of the dialogue. 





fat, the hairs, / the nerves, the cartilages, the nails, just these six. The text is still unedited. It will be 


included in our new edition of the Dioptra as Annex f. 


1 Grumel, ‘Remarques, p. 198. 


15 Hans-Georg Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur im byzantinischen Reich (Munich, 


1977), p. 642. 


16 See Afentoulidou-Leitgeb, ‘Prosopopoiia’ 


U Book 3, vv. 1556-1557: ‘Now leave me, I am tired, so that I get some rest / and give glory 


to my Lord, my God. 
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The two persons act in an elementary time frame. At the beginning of the third book 
Psyche refers to the previous book, which is placed in the previous day: 


Dod Kai Ae type, idod Erepa rectc, 
& v porno oe Sec & TH deurspw Aën D 


If we combine this with the already mentioned statement at the end of the same book 
that Sarx is going to rest, we could assume that the dialogue in each book lasts one day. 

The relationship between the two persons takes place on two levels. On the symbolic 
level, on the one hand, it is the relationship between body and soul; on the level of 
personification, on the other hand, it is the relationship between the two persons, the 
mistress/pupil and the maid/teacher, which reflects social structures. 

The author is conscious of the existence of these two levels; he sometimes switches 
playfully from one level to another. That is the case at the beginning of the third book. 
Soul asks for the reasons why she, the elevated and immaterial, is unified with the low, 
material Body. The latter answers with a touch of irony: 


I IoXAà iyong, ó rox, TOMA epvarwOys, 

Ze voepa Kall dios Kal ÒG navuneprärn, 
äcouatos Kal hoyu Kal ddvatos Blat, 

ÒG oboe ¿k TOD Avwdev Emoupaviou Köouov- 

6 Köouog obo of ¿oTly Ara bog yap cov. 
'Eya cvyy&vo duoyevhs, eyo xudala DovAn, 

& ToDde KdaLOV Tod perro), TOD dOaproü col uaralou. 
"Ex TOY Teoodpwv THY adTOd ocovyelov Blat TE 
koi papà Kal BöeAunTN Kal punapa, de heyelc. 
Kal Aéye xà Soxodvta cot, kupig yàp ou Té) etç, 
AM’ ov, jv Véyelc Oç kay Zus, Hv arındleıg 

el ue oùx Exec, déomoiva, ok el dia born!” 


The answer of the maid combines the two levels: Sarx as symbol of the Body is inferior 
because she is material. Moreover, she, as a person, is socially inferior to her mistress, 
since she is of low birth (dvoyevñc), ordinary (yvdaia), a servant (80012). 





15 Book 3, vv. 1-2: ‘Here is another issue, here is another question, from what I asked you 


yesterday in the second Book (Aöyog)). 

1 Book 3, vv. 90-101: “You are very exalted, Psyche, you are very puffed up, / as intellectual 
and immaterial and supreme, / totally incorporeal and rational and immortal, / as being from the 
high heavenly world; / for the whole present world is not worth you; / I am of low birth, Iam an 
ordinary servant / from this changeable, corruptible and vain world; / I am made from its four 
clements, / Iam abominable, repulsive, filthy, as you say./ And keep saying what you think, for you 
are my mistress; / but, if you had not me, whom you accuse as bad, whom you insult, / milady, you 
wouldn't be worth a penny!’ 
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Then the mistress demands an explanation for the provocative final sentence. 
The maid gives an answer that brings the discussion again to the level of symbolism: 
"Without me, you would be worthless, because you, the Soul, act through me, the Body’. 
Then again, the mistress outrageous reaction is situated at the level of personification: 


Kal cé Bac Kal Aadeic Kol Tews free aTöug; 
un xóyrate, uh Areufge, don, ver" Abou 


The maid retorts defiantly and then brings more philosophical-theological arguments, 
which de-escalate the controversy and bring the text to the level of symbolism: 


A fy altlav và oye, du’ Av Kal tva 000; 
el réng TapeddOyy cot tva pe Ze SovAny 

nv dE aitiav deyvoo, TO THs ciney od« dën, 
AM batts Émhucev eye, ¿roinge Kal o£ ye?! 


The relationship between the two persons is not only that of mistress and maid, but also 
that of pupil and teacher. Several dialogues in the Dioptra reflect this aspect of their 
relationship. The teacher (Sarx) asks her pupil if she has understood everything so far: 
Zvviras mévrwc, décroiva, 6 mpó prxpod col grou At other instances, she reprimands 
her, when she asks questions that reveal her ignorance or lack of attention, for example: 


AmpdceKtos Kath Tord vy y&vetc, © Kupla, 
Kal duedig ka) péBuuos Kal yadvn, kadas paivy.”? 


The Characters and Their Author 


The Dioptra is a didactic text; the teaching process takes place at two levels: at the level of 
author and reader, and at the level of the two characters of the dialogue, Sarx and Psyche. 
In a way this is the case in all texts belonging to the genre of the Erotapokriseis. What 
distinguishes the Dioptra from most Erotapokriseis is that in the latter a holy or wise 
man and his disciple are implied or named, but their person almost disappears, whereas 
the personifications of the Dioptra dialogue are self-sufficient literary characters. The 
identity of these characters removes the setting of the teaching process even more from 
the Erotapokriseis: it is not a respected, male authority who answers the questions of 





? Book 3, vv. 117-118: ‘And you still talk, and you still have a mouth? / Do not boast, so 
that you are not defeated in a little while, you miserable’. 

?! Book 3, vv. 119-122: “Why should I be silent, why should I stop? / It may be that I was 
given to you as a servant, / for what reason I ignore, I cannot say how, / but, he who created me, 
created also you. 


7? Book 3, v. 260: ‘Did you understand at all, milady, what I told you a short time ago?’ 


3 Book 2, vv. 1539-1540: “You are very inattentive, milady, / and careless and lazy and 


. : ; 
sluggish, as it seems. 
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his disciples by merit of his virtue and perhaps his intellectual skills; it is a maid who 
gives her mistress private lessons, her only qualification being her diligent study, as she 
repeatedly admits. Maybe she is the alter ego of Philippos, although she is often treated 
from a distance and with a kind of irony by her author. 

In one case Sarx seems to know more than the author: at the end of the third book 
she cites two long prose passages on the soul and resurrection. The passages are excerpts 
from the Macrinia, a text written by Gregorios of Nyssa in form of dialogue between 
himself and his sister Macrina.” The marginal notes in most manuscripts give the title of 
the work, but only few mention Gregorios of Nyssa as the author. However, the verses 
which introduce the passages reveal Philippos' ignorance at least of the nature of the 
Macrinia (which means that Philippos used a florilegium as his source): 


dN Todds Kall &ytoc, streide ve KAT Guo, 
Mov tive brépoodov ci Ev Xpiot@ vodlav 
pero obroç tov adrdy, tepi av où Inrolng.? 


Psyche asks the name of those wise men; Sarx claims that she knows the answer but she 
will not give it away, so that her pupil does some research herself: 


To tlvec èv où A&yo cov AM ei 86Aetc Tod yvovou, 
Kafe Kayo thron Srel äc Kal eüpov, 

obtas oov Droen Kadrn Eumövwg Kal edphoes 
Kal TH Svopata adtav Kal yEvog Kal natplda 

Kal tov &Efic ye TH ENG TO ole Kal ömöon- 

où Oo elvat oe vwOpdy Kal katanenrtwkulav, 
CytytiKhy te ud\ıora Kal dilömovov Vëlo, 

Kal ötav uic Tod undelv ypadındv Te ka) Delov, 
épevva ody Kal ebpioxe TÒ Inroüuevov rav. 


Did Philippos actually know who the author of the Macrinia was? Was Sarx’s pedagogic 
method meant to cover the ignorance of her author? I tend to believe that this was the 
case, and that Philippos playfully used the possibilities offered by the creation of an 


autonomous literary character. 





^ CPG 3149. 

35 Book 3, vv. 1492-1494: ‘A wise and holy man, noble in both aspects, / Asked another 
man, a very wise one in Christ’s wisdom, / About the subjects you inquire about. 

26 Book 3, vv. 1547-1555: ‘I shall not tell you who they are; but if you want to know, / just 
as I searched diligently and found, / in the same way search yourself painstakingly and you will 
find / their names and nation and homeland / and so on; / I do not want you to be lazy and slack, 
/ but most inquiring and very industrious, / and whenever you want to learn something scriptural 


and holy, / inquire and find everything you are looking for. 
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Embedded Narrations 


Philippos uses the dialogue between Body and Soul to create characters. On a smaller 
scale, the short narrations which are embedded time and again in the dialogue give him 
the opportunity to create situations and characters. 

The Dioptra is full of metaphors, similes and allusions to biblical events. In eight 
cases these are extended and elaborated so that they form brief, coherent narratives. 
From the eight narrations, two are stories from the Old Testament. They are named 
iotopia (story, history). The others are fictional. They are called rapddeıyua (example) 
and are in most cases introduced by ünöfov, de Stav or xaßamep (suppose, ‘as if, such 
as’). The term mapddetyuc is applied both to parables, where the acting persons and the 
main events — though not every detail - are interpreted symbolically, and to short stories 
that exemplify a statement. 

An example of a narration based on a supposedly historical event is the following: 
in the second book it is claimed that it is the motivation, not the actual labour, that is 
rewarded; the argument is supported by the story of King David, who, after the battle 
at Besor (1 Kgs 30), shared the spoils equally among those who fought and those whose 
horses were too exhausted to take part in the battle and were therefore appointed 
to guard the camp. Philippos expands David's words with an interpretation of his 
act, which culminates in a rude attack against those who would complain about the 
supposed injustice: 


dv u&v or exabelovto purdacovtes TH podya, 

Th TAVITA TOV và ÈYAWTEG, NTWXÒG dv KatErelpOyg, 
Kal viv youly ody edpioxes, wp odde xcv hac, 
Kal và dretavtaviages, oo. yuuvoyubépn, 

Kal THY Yuriy cov évravBot naptðwkas Bratwre.”” 





27 Book 2, vv. 513-615 (1 Kgs 18-22; 30); vv. 970-1157 (Judg 19-20). 

?5 Book 2, vv. 629-662 (the two martyrs); Book 3, vv. 574-602 (the ungrateful servant); 
vv. 1040-1113 (the defeat of the tyrant); Book 4, vv. 107-117 (the murderer at the furca, or 
crime and punishment); vv. 175-238 (the king’s son and the humble bride); Book 5, vv. 2040- 
2054 (the dream of the encounter with a friend). 

2 Book 2, vv. 606-610: ‘If they were not left here to guard the garments, / you would have 
lost everything; you would be left poor, / and you would find no bread by now, nor water, / you 
would turn your toes up, you stupid naked devil, / and you would surrender your soul violently 
right here’ The words dretavtaviaces and yvuvoyuBépn are otherwise not recorded, though there 
is an entry drotavravilo in the Iotopixdy Ae£ucóv cfc Néac EMyvuxiis of the Academy of Athens, 
meaning ‘to stretch’. The verse is omitted in the edition of Spyridon Lavriotes, and for this reason 
the two words are not included in Erich Trapp, Lexikon zur byzantinischen Grazitat (Vienna, 
1994-) (LBG). The meaning of a&etavtaviaces can be deduced from the context, from the entry 
in Totopixdy Ae£ucóv and from the words tavtavitw and tavravıdla (shudder, in the second case a 
horse malady; see LBG): it must be an unkind way to express dying. The word yuuvoyvßepng must 
denote poverty and low social status; there is an entry yuBépw in LBG with obscure meaning. 


I thank Prof. Erich Trapp for his help. 
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The elaboration of what a historical or imaginary person might have said at a given 
situation is the subject of ethopoiia.* In this rhetorical progymnasma the author puts 
into the heros mouth words that reveal his or her thoughts. Moreover, the style is 
supposed to characterize him or her. In the above mentioned case, David's words explain 
his motives, but do they characterize him? It is unlikely that Philippos intention was 
to present the Old Testament king as rude or vulgar. The two last verses are rather a 
parody without further implications. Their function is simply to make the story more 
vivid through a touch of humour. 

An example of fictional narration is the following: Sarx claims that it is possible for 
Soul to act without the Body. In order to support this idea, she brings up the example 
of dreams. To make the argument more vivid, she describes a particular, joyful dream 
— which is, incidentally, an interesting insight into the psyche of the Byzantine monk: 
suppose that in your dreams you went to a beautiful church in a faraway land; you 
attended the service and you met a dear friend. Concrete details serve to visualize this 
occurrence: marbles, mosaics, candles, oil lamps, honourable priests and singers who 
sing a sweet chant - an acoustic element: 


uapudpwv BAercete kadhovijy, Oiadopey roxiàny, 

Kal THY LovTay zën covÜscty Kal THY Wydoidwv offe, 
knpla émToyta TOME aM“ uv Kell del 

Kal THY om eünperewv cfc exxAyolac nãoayv, 
dvOpwnous ieporrperetc, ¿vT[uouç Kal wpatous, 

HOV TL Vëloe Zu adTH Adovras cal Duvodvrac. 


The encounter with the friend is ‘put on stage’ with some small but poignant details: you 
had not seen or heard of your friend for many years, but you wished to see his face; when 
you met him, you shared with him what you had in your mind: 


edpety 0° ¿ket ka) piov cov, dv pd TOMAY ye xpóvoy 
ob? eldes AM’ oŬT NKovang TI nepl tovtov Chas, 

AM’ exec Tobrov Serge TO rpdcwrrov dtobar 
Toto ¿kel Oulhyous TH katadtuıd cov?! 





30 See Hunger, Literatur, vol. 1, pp. 108-1 16. 


93 Book 5, vv. 2045-2050 and vv. 2051-2054: “You see the beauty of the marbles, the 
variety, and the composition of the mosaics and the zessarae, many candles burning and oil-lamps 
as well, and all the further comeliness of the church, people beseeming a sacred space, honourable 
and handsome, who are singing in this (church) a sweet chant and hymns’ and ‘(you dream) that 
you found a friend of yours there, whom you had not seen for many years, nor had you heard 
anything of him, but you wished to see his face; with him you shared what you had in your mind. 
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Conclusion 


Didactic and literary are not contradictory in the Dioptra. It is the combination of 
both elements that explains the popularity of the text. The Dioptra is a didactic poem, 
whose purpose is to transmit an elementary theological education. The technique of 
personification entails two levels of teaching: the mistress being taught by her maid and 
the reader being taught by Philippos. The relationship between the body and the soul as 
parts of the human person belongs to a third level, that of symbolism. The interaction of 
three levels, author-audience, maid/teacher-mistress/pupil and body-soul, constitutes 
one of the most subtle components of the literary character of the Dioptra. 

The embedded narrations, on the other hand, make some theological statements 
more concrete for the Psyche and the reader. What is more, the narrations involve a 
certain degree of fiction: the author creates characters and situations, in which he 
expresses his psyche and depicts the world he lives in. 
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Chapter 12 
The Perils of Travel: 
Mark the Monk and Bodl. E.D. Clarke 15 


Marc Lauxtermann 


Bodl. E.D. Clarke 15 is a pocket-sized parchment manuscript: 102 x 88 mm. It 
consists of I + 257 folios (fol. I and 257 are flyleaves), and the quires are: 2 (2), 
20 x 8 (162), 7 (8-1: 169), 10 x 8 (249), 7 (8-1: 256).! The manuscript is written in a 
neat and regular hand: the main text in minuscule script (Perlschrift), the rest in uncial 
script (Auszeichnungsmajuskel).? The manuscript is richly ornamented and decorated 
throughout and makes extensive use of gilded lettering.’ It is a Psalter, and like many 
Psalters, the manuscript can be precisely dated because of the Easter tables found at the 
end. The date of ms. Bodl. Clarke 15 is 1077-1078. 

The manuscript contains a great number of unusual poems: at the beginning, on the 
first two leaves (fol. 1-2) and in the first quaternion (fol. 3-10); in the middle (at the 
end of the sixteenth quaternion, on fol. 129-130); and at the end, between the Psalms 
and the Odes (fol. 231). This is what the manuscript looks like: 





1 Thomas Gaisford, Catalogus sive Notitia manuscriptorum qui a cel. E.D. Clarke comparati 


in bibliotheca Bodleiana adservantur: pars prior (Oxford, 1812), pp. 57-61. Falconer Madan et al., 
A Summary Catalogue of Western Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library at Oxford (Oxford, 1897), 
vol. 4, p. 302 (no. 18377). Irmgard Hutter, Corpus der byzantinischen Miniaturenhandschriften: 
Oxford Bodleian Library (3 vols, Stuttgart, 1977-1982), vol. 1, pp. 46-47 (no. 32) and plates 
148-149 and 152-155, and vol. 3, 1, pp. 330-331. Georgi Parpulov, Toward a History of 
Byzantine Psalters (PhD dissertation, Univ. of Chicago, Illinois, 2004), pp. 183-187. 

2 I would like to thank Prof. Ernst Gamillscheg for kindly sending me the text of a 
lecture, ‘Michael Panerges, Kopist und Notar im ausgehenden 11. Jahrhundert, which he gave 
at the seventh International Congress of Greek Palaeography in Madrid 2008; this paper will be 
published in the proceedings of the congress. In this paper Gamillscheg suggests that the hand of 
Michael Panerges, the scribe of Moscow, Univ. Library, cod. gr. 2 (a. 1072), can be detected in a 
number of late eleventh-century manuscripts, including Bodl. Clarke 15. 

3 Apart from crosses on steps, quatrefoils, illuminated headbands and other forms of 
ornamentation, the manuscript has a miniature on fol. 10°: according to Hutter, Corpus, vol. 1, 
pp. 46-47 and vol. 3. 1, pp. 330-331, the miniature is original, but having suffered badly from 
wear and tear, was redone in the early modern period; according to Ioannis Spatharakis, Corpus of 
Dated Illuminated Greek Manuscripts to the year 1453 (2 vols, Leiden, 1981), vol. 1, p. 32 (no. 98), 
Otto Kresten (in Hutter, Corpus, vol. 3. 1, p. 330), and Parpulov, Byzantine Psalters, p. 184, the 
miniature was added on an originally blank page in the early modern period. 
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Fol. Contents Incipit 

JE Psellos, poem 1, vv. 262-268 

]*-2* Psellos, poem 1, vv. 269-291 

3-5! atiyor fpouxoi elc Tò Yakrhpov, 19 vv.  dépreo näs coding moAunparov öAßov 

Exodang 

S dodecasyllables, without title, 30 vv. À davit cv poudto xápic 

7 Prayer of the scribe, 1 v. edyolo Thde TH ypadel má TI oov 
Vo dodecasyllables, without title, 30 vv. lows Bero tig THVSe THY cody BißAov 
9" cross with two dodecasyllables around  ed0dç mpóc adtaiic rale Dipate Tod 

its beams TTUKTIOU 

10° blank 

10" miniature depicting David and Christ 

1r verse within an ornamental frame Aavid TÒ mpatoy doux THY Yadudv Pois 
11-129" Psalms 1-76 (plus metrical titles) 

129” atiyor, 6 vv. py ic ar’ äxpns xa) c&Xouc uécov Tode 
130° tauBor Erepoı, 12 vv. uéuvnoo, Za, tod tamevod cov Tékvou 
130° dodecasyllables, without title, 3 vv. Toto duldrrwv wg Ozd¢ corp, Adye 
130" blank 

131-230" Psalms 77-150 (plus metrical titles) 

230°" Prayer of David = Psalm 151 

231° explanation of the word dıayarua 

231" 4 verses within an ornamental frame THY Vo{OTEPT A cv ypabav kopwviða 
232:-254 Odes 

254'-256' Easter tables 





A few words should be said about the history of the manuscript before discussing the 
highly interesting poems in it. Edward Clarke bought this particular manuscript, along 
with other manuscripts, including the famous Clarke Plato, on the island of Patmos in 
the year 1801.4 The manuscript contains a note of possession at the bottom of folio 10", 
beneath the miniature depicting David and Christ: al 168€ poç totç Aoi Ilavayınrou 





Anonymous [Ch. J. Blomfield], ‘Review of Gaisford’s Catalogue, Museum Criticum, 
1 (1814): pp. 128-132, at 130 (repr. Christopher Stray (ed.), Museum Criticum: Cambridge 
Classical Researches (1814-1826), vol. 1 (Bristol, 2004), see the introduction, p. x). For the Greek 
manuscripts purchased by Edward Daniel Clarke, see his own account, Travels in Various Countries 
of Europe, Asia and Africa (8 vols, London, 1816-1818), vol. 3, pp. 68-72; vol. 4, p. 30; vol. 6, 
pp. 40-49; vol. 6, p. 96; and vol. 8, pp. 18-20 (for the Psalter, see vol. 6, p. 47); see also William 
Otter, Ihe Life and Remains of Edward Daniel Clarke professor of mineralogy at the University 
of Cambridge (2. vols, London, 1825), vol. 2, pp. 152-153, 163, 168, 176-177, 178, 183-184, 
187-188 and 236-244. 
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xeyayıd dE Tod weydAou Épunvéous (sic) +ñç Bacthetas vv Tovprav. Kehaya (xeyoryvác) 
is an Ottoman title. The veya &punveds is the great dragoman of the Sublime Porte. 
And Tlavaytatyg can be identified as Panagiotis Nikousios, the first Greek to hold this 
important function between c.1661 and 1673, who was to play an infamous role during 
the siege and subsequent surrender of Chandakas ( Venetian Candia, nowadays Irakleio), 
in the annus horribilis 16695 It is not known whether the manuscript entered the 
library of the monastery of St John at Patmos immediately after the death of Panagiotis 
Nikousios (1673), or later Nor is there any information on the whereabouts of the 
manuscript before c. 1661. 

Bodl. Clarke 15 is unique among Byzantine Psalters for the amount of poetry, often 
highly personal, that it contains." On folio 1' there is a poem dealing with the question 
what Vahuès Aawvid means: psalm of David or psalm to David? And the next poem, 
on folios 1'-2", deals with the question what 9utyoua (‘musical interlude’) stands for. 
These two texts derive from a long didactic poem by Psellos, in which he explains to 
Konstantinos IX Monomachos what the Psalms are all about.? This poem is found in 
a great number of manuscripts, which can be divided into two separate manuscript 
branches.’ In his edition, my compatriot Westerink preferred the readings of one of these 
two manuscript branches for reasons that remain unclear. The Bodleian manuscript, 
which was produced when Psellos was still alive, offers exactly the readings of the 
manuscript branch that were implicitly rejected by Westerink — and although there is 
much truth in the adage ‘recentiores non deteriores, I suspect that Westerink would have 
rethought his editorial decision, had he been aware of the existence of this manuscript. 

Some of the less personal poems in Bodl. Clarke 15 can be found in other manuscripts 
as well. The scribe’s prayer on fol. 7', edyoio TIDE TH ypadei tc vic Zënn, is also found in 
Par. gr. 1630 (fourteenth century), fol. 195“.!° The verse written within an ornamented 





> The life and times of Panagiotis Nikousios still await a thorough study — but for a 


good introduction, see Gunnar Hering, ‘Panagiotis Nikousios als Dragoman der kaiserlichen 
Gesandtschaft in Konstantinopel, JÖB, 44 (1994): pp. 143-178. 

Š For the library of Nikousios, see comte Léon Emmanuel de Laborde, Athènes aux XVe, 
XVIe et XVII siècles (2 vols, Paris, 1854), vol. 1, pp. 114-116, no. 2, who mentions a letter by 
Colbert to Nointel, dated 26 May 1674, requesting information on the fate of Nikousios 
collection of manuscripts. Emil Jacobs, ‘Johann Hartung zum Gedächtnis, in Aus der Werkstatt. 
Den deutschen Bibliothekaren zu ihrer Tagung in Freiburg Pfingsten MCMXXV, dargebracht von 
der Universitätsbibliothek (Freiburg, 1925), pp. 87-97, at 93-95, speculates that Nikousios’ 
collection may have been bought by his successor, Alexandros Mavrokordatos. 

7 For the text of most of the poems, see Gaisford, Catalogus, pp. 57-61. Some of the poems 
can be found in Parpulov, Byzantine Psalters, pp. 183—187, 376-377 and 384-385. 

8 W 1262-268 and 269-291. 

? — Westerink, Poemata, p. ix: mss. v (Vat. Pal. gr. 383), j* (Athen. 799), and j (Mosq. gr. 388) 
differ significantly from the remaining manuscripts. Bod]. Clarke 15 offers the same text as these 
three mss. 

10 Te was published by Jean-François Boissonade, Anecdota Graeca e codicibus regiis (5 vols, 
Paris, 1829-1833; repr. Hildesheim, 1962), vol. 5, p. 166, no. 1 (who erroneously prints t@de 


instead of ride, which is the reading of both manuscripts). 
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headpiece to Psalm 1 (a pyle) on fol. 11', Aavid tò mpórov doux THY Yaruav Baoıg, is 
also found in three other Psalters:!! in Dumbarton Oaks 3 (a. 1084), fol. 6', below a 
miniature that depicts David in the process of writing down the Psalter, with a lectern 
in front of him;? in Vat. Barb. gr. 320 (late eleventh century), fol. 2, below a miniature 
that shows David and Melodia;'? and in the Berlin Psalter (late eleventh century), 
fol. 3*, in a headpiece to Psalm 1, in a square that encloses a Greek cross with this 
inscription. The book epigram in the middle of the manuscript, at fol. 129", dpyi¢ dn" 
de pe Kell teAoug uécov 1686, is also found in another Psalter, Vaz. gr 342 (a. 1087-1088), 
fol. 133*.? It is interesting to note that Bodl. Clarke 15 shares so much of its poetic 
material with contemporary Psalters. Does this indicate that all these Psalters were 
produced in one and the same atelier, and perhaps even by one and the same scribe?!® 
Or were these epigrams copied from one volume into another? Or did they circulate in 
small collections of Psalter epigrams, from which rich Byzantines could choose, on spec 
as it were, when they commissioned a lavishly decorated Psalter?!” These are admittedly 
difficult questions, and it is not within my competence to provide answers, as I am 
neither an art historian nor a palaeographer. 

The metrical titles that accompany the 150 psalms in Bodl. Clarke 15, summarize 
the contents of the psalms and are written in the margins of the manuscript at the 
beginning of each corresponding psalm. These metrical titles can be found in other 
manuscripts as well. These manuscripts can be divided into two groups: Vat. gr. 1823 
(fourteenth century) and an apograph by Allatius, Barb. gr. 74 (seventeenth century), on 
the one hand, and manuscripts containing Pseudo-Psellos 54, Commentarius in Psalmos, 
namely: Athous Vatop. 9 (fifteenth century), Vallicell. C 4 (sixteenth century) and Const. 
Metochion 773 (late sixteenth century), on the other. The text of these metrical titles has 
been published twice, in the Psellos edition of Westerink and in a study by Ciccolella 
on Byzantine anacreontics (octosyllables). Westerink used the pseudo-Psellian 





11 


Parpulov, Byzantine Psalters, p. 255 (D1, no. 35). 
12 Sirarpie Der Nersessian, ‘A Psalter and New Testament manuscript at Dumbarton Oaks, 
DOP, 19 (1965): pp. 153-183, at 157, and Anthony Cutler, The Aristocratic Psalters in Byzantium 
(Paris, 1984), pp. 91-98 (no. 51) and figs 318-339: see fig. 322. 

13 Cutler, Aristocratic Psalters, pp. 80-83 (no. 44) and figs 287-293: see fig. 290. 

14 "This manuscript, Berol. Univ. cod. 3807, is nowadays lost. See Georg Stuhlfauth, ‘A Greek 
Psalter with Byzantine Miniatures, ArtBull, 15 (1933): pp. 311-326, and Cutler, Aristocratic 
Psalters, pp. 32-34 (no. 19) and figs 99-108: see fig. 103. 

D Silvio Giuseppe Mercati, ‘Confessione di fede di Michele categumeno del monastero 
fondato da Michele Attaliate, OCP, 21 (1955): pp. 265-273, at 273 (no. 4) (repr. in Silvio 
Giuseppe Mercati, Collectanea Byzantina (2 vols, Bari, 1970), vol. 1, pp. 609-617, at 617). Vat. gr. 
342 has an additional verse at the end of this epigram. 

16 This is what Gamillscheg, ‘Michael Panerges, attempts to prove. Whereas Gamillscheg 
attributes most of the Psalters mentioned in the main text to just one scribe, Parpulov, Byzantine 
Psalters, passim, distinguishes various hands. 

17 "This is what Parpulov, Byzantine Psalters, p. 187, argues; he refers to Ivan Duichev Centre 


ms. 389, where we find a series of Psalter epigrams on fol. D: see ibid., pp. 23-24, no. 3. 
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manuscripts, Ciccolella the other two. As these two editions appeared simultaneously, 
the two editors were not aware of each other's work. Nor had they any knowledge of 
Bodl. Clarke 15. As I hope to prove in Appendix II, Bodl. Clarke 15 is not the archetype 
of the manuscript tradition, but is an apograph of the poet's master copy, whereas the 
manuscripts used by Westerink and Ciccolella are at several removes from the original. 

Finally, the long book epigram on fols. 5*—7' (inc. ñ Savitixy TÜV peMoudtwv yápic) 
is also found in Athen. 16 (fourteenth century), fols. 6-7" and in Vindob. Theol. gr. 
175 (sixteenth century), fol. 6'—"? In the latter manuscript, the epigram is ascribed to 
a certain Mápxoc uoveyóc, Mark the Monk, a previously unknown author. Likewise, in 
the manuscripts used by Ciccolella for her edition, the metrical titles that accompany the 
psalms are ascribed to this Mark the Monk (see n. 18). 

This name is found twice in our manuscript, Bodl. Clarke 15. In the first text the 
author calls himself God's servant Mark: tes Sepdrrovti ye Mápxo. In the second text 
he is painfully humble and depicts himself as the lowest of the low, the worst monk 
ever: Taha revu póc olictpóc nùtehiouévoç / padhos TIvapds Kapdlav écriyuévos / Mápkoc 
Taravdc ëoyatToç uovorpönwv.”! On fol. 130° (see Appendix I) we find the name of the 
spiritual father of Mark, probably the abbot of the monastery he is a member of: Sabas.? 
Both names are not to be found in the excellent online database of the Prosopography 





BOW, pp. 327-390. Federica Ciccolella, “Carmi anacreontici bizantini, Bo//Class 111/12, 
(1991): pp. 49-68, at 51-54. In Vat. gr. 1823 (and its apograph, Barb. gr. 74), the title of the poem 
is: otiyot dvaxpedvteiot Mäpkov uovayod elc tàs Emıypabüs cv Yahya. 

1? Fora description of the manuscript, see Cutler, Aristocratic Psalters, pp. 18-19 (no. 4) 
and figs. 19-21. The poem misses its two last verses in Athen. gr. 16: Parpulov, Byzantine Psalters, 
pp. 384-385 (no. 37). 

20 Herbert Hunger, Otto Kresten and Christian Hannick, Katalog der griechischen 
Handschrifien der Österreichischen Nationalbibliothek 3, 2: Codices theologici 101-200 (Vienna, 
1984), pp. 311-314, at 312 (otiyor ixuBucol Mápxov uovayod slc Tò Yakrhpiov, 29 vv. [which means 
that one verse must be missing ]). 

?! For the two quotes, see Gaisford, Catalogus, p. 58 (v. 13) and 59 (vv. 27-30). Berol. gr. 
379 (a. 1077), a Gospel Book, was copied by a namesake of Mark the Monk: Mápxoc äuaprohdc 
uovayds xol Éévos, who at the beginning of the Gospel according to Matthew noted: {te rp&rov 
tov Eubvrov $ófov Eumövwg kal Tote Evdov ebphoels Tov Eumupov Adyov Tov diddcKovTa &vOpwrov 
yvaow: Carolus de Boor, Die Handschriften-Verzeichnisse der königlichen Bibliothek zu Berlin. 
Elfler Band. Verzeichniss der griechischen Handschriften (Berlin, 1897), vol. 2, pp. 220-221. 
Although this personal statement of faith (incidentally, a quote from Evagrios’ Fpèç EöAdyıov, 
PG 79, col. 1120) sounds like something ‘my’ Mark the Monk could have written, the two should 
not be confused: the one in Berlin is an ordinary scribe, and the one in Oxford commissioned 
someone else to copy a Psalter for him. 

2 [tis probably purely coincidental that a slightly later Psalter (c. 1100), Athous Dion. 65, 
contains a series of unusual miniatures and verses (taken from Nikephoros Ouranos’ catanyctic 
alphabet), all of them highly idiosyncratic and personal, and produced on behalf of a monk called 
Sabas: see Rainer Stichel, Studien zum Verhältnis von Text und Bild spät- und nachbyzantinischer 
Vergänglichkeitsdarstellungen (Vienna, 1971), pp. 70-73, and Parpulov, Byzantine Psalters, 
pp. 110-117. 
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of the Byzantine World, 1025-1102.” Unfortunately, I have not been able to detect 
any direct reference to, or indirect indication of, the monastery where Sabas and Mark 
shared their lives in Christ. 

However, if we read the paratexts?* scattered throughout the manuscript carefully, 
we may come to know this Mark the Monk a little better and to understand his motives 
for commissioning what must have been a quite expensive manuscript. Apart from the 
things that are still there, such as the leaves of parchment, the illustrations, the use of 
golden ink, and the beautiful script, one ofthe poems at the beginning ofthe manuscript 
informs us that it had clasps of gilt silver and was wrapped in a purple silk cover.” This 
is definitely an object with a price tag attached to it. It is worth noting, however, that 
Mark the Monk nowhere states that he is donating this de luxe manuscript to his own 
monastery or to another pious foundation. It is and it remains his manuscript, with the 
emphasis on the word ‘his’ It is a personal manuscript. That is also why this manuscript 
has more paratexts, and some of them of a quite confidential nature, than any Psalter 
known to me.2 Whatever one may think of the poetry, it is doubtless the work of a 
highbrow author and it must have cost him many years of thorough linguistic training 
to attain the stylistic level of pseudo-homeric and pseudo-attic Greek he displays in 
his poems, and seemingly without any effort. The highbrow nature of his poetry, along 
with the high price tag attached to this manuscript, makes it abundantly clear that 
Mark the Monk is not just any monk, but a member of the elite. He may call himself 
thas, Teviypds, olictpóc, nüreltousvog, $aXoc, vtvapóc, KApdlay Eotıyusvog, TATELVÓG, 
Écyatos uovotprwy, but we know better: he is as elite and upper class as they come. 

This does not necessarily mean that he is not sincere and that this is all a display 
of false modesty. Like all Byzantines, Mark the Monk will have longed for spiritual 
redemption and one of the reasons why he will have decided to enter the monastic 
life surely must have been a sincere concern for his own soul's salvation and the life 
hereafter. Members of the Byzantine elite donned the habit basically for three reasons: 
first, a true and sincere religious vocation; second, a great anxiety on the deathbed as 





23 


http://www.pbw.kcl.ac.uk/. 
7 “Paratext’ is the term used by Gérard Genette for what most medievalists would call 
‘marginalia’: Seuils (Paris, 1987), translated into English: Paratexts. Thresholds of Interpretation 
(Cambridge, 1997). In modern editions, paratexts are things like the title page, the preface, 
the footnotes, the illustrations, the blurb on the back cover. In medieval manuscripts, paratexts 
include a wide range of scribblings, such as colophon texts, marginal annotations, marks of 
possession, dedicatory epigrams, etcetera. Genette, Paratexts, p. 2 (= Seuils, p. 8), quotes Philippe 
Lejeune who defines the paratext as ‘a fringe of the printed text which in reality controls one's 
whole reading of the text’: Le pacte autobiographique (Paris, 1975), p. 45. See the contributions of 
Bentein and Demoen in this volume. 

5  Gaisford, Catalogus, pp. 59-60 (vv. 1-12). 

?° For the Psalter used for private devotional purposes, see Georgi Parpulov, "Ihe Psalms 
and Personal Piety in Byzantium, in Paul Magdalino and Robert Nelson (eds), Tbe Old Testament 
in Byzantium (Washington, D.C., 2009). I would like to thank my colleague Georgi Parpulov for 
kindly sending a copy of his paper in advance of publication. 
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to what would happen next; and third, political turbulence and fear of the wrath of 
the emperor or other parties. The first motive, that of true vocation, is less common 
than our sources want us to believe. The second motive, the spasms of death, becomes 
extremely popular after the defeat oficonoclasm and the triumph of monasticism as the 
true embodiment of Orthodoxy. And the third motive, that of creating a safe haven in 
difficult times, is reflected in the growth of small private religious foundations in the 
middle Byzantine period. 

Although it is obviously impossible to fathom the psychological depths and 
idiosyncrasies of persons long dead, I would say that political turmoil of some kind 
certainly contributed to Mark's decision to don the habit. Let us look at the book 
epigram on fol. 4-5", vv. 12-19: 


AM xbdote uéyiote ueyacOevic Ge cóycep, 
adrög dp’ Tiyeuóveve Te@ Dep drot ye Mápicoo 
àtpexéog Bioroio Kate oTiBov Oe &yopedel 
TuKtidos edopadews lepdv u£Xoc Ex otOev alyAng 
Aavidou mıvuräri denyopinciv àpiotov: 

adräp ò’ aupiérovra Jidou meprxadhen Sapa 
obpavoy datepdevta kel 6) Dov duBpotov offe 
y&pov Apınpenea Évvèv ol Eadwong &óvva.7 


In this passage, Mark prays to God Almighty and beseeches him to ‘guide him along 
the path of true life’ while he is declaiming the Psalms of David from this manuscript 
(ruxtidog), and to ‘grant him the splendid gifts that will accompany him, namely the 
starry heavens and, on his return (a61c), the bright place shared with others, prosperous 
and immortal, wherewith Thou savest mortal beings: The bright place shared with 
others, of course, is Mark's monastery. But what about the starry heavens? And why 
should God ‘guide (Mark)? The clue is the word fyepövevs, which indicates that the 
text, at least its conclusion (vv. 12-19), falls into the category of ëvodix, prayers said 
when one goes on a journey. Similar hexametric ezodia can be found in the work of 
Gregorios of Nazianze and Ioannes Geometres.”* 

The motive of the journey recurs at the end of the book epigram on fol. 7'-9", 
vv. 25-30: 





7/ Qaisford, Catalogus, p. 58. Perhaps we should read in v. 16 mvutÿ te. 


28 Greg. Naz. 1.1.36-38, ILI.3 and 22a (PG 37, 518-522, 1020-21 and 1281): see 
Kristoffel Demoen, ‘The Paradigmatic Prayer in Gregory Nazianzen’, Studia Patristica, 32 (1997): 
pp. 96-101, at 96 and 100-101. Geometres no. 65: E.M. van Opstall (ed.), Jean Geometre, Poèmes 
en hexamètres et en distiques élégiaques (Leiden/Boston, 2008), pp. 225-239. 
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Bleu dE Tov vodv Eubabdvac coic Zou 
Tovs Vuyorepdelc Onpdcet uóvov Aöyoug 
Kall rois pocevyalg Evöwrplyeı rÀ ov 
Tpvyav dAndas Vuyxuchy cwtyplay 

Kal THy &vo depovoav am) ov) tpiBov 
su Al uarıora Basllwv rayer? 


Here we read that the true believer, when he reads and sings the Psalter, will reap 
spiritual salvation and, I quote, ‘will most definitely walk the path that leads to heaven, 
without erring and with determined pace: Although Mark the Monk obviously refers 
here to a spiritual journey, his choice of vocabulary seems to suggest that the prospect 
ofan actual journey is also on his mind. 

Halfway through the Psalter we encounter yet another poem by Mark the Monk: 
this time he is praying to his spiritual father Sabas, probably the abbot ofthe monastery 
he is living in. He asks him to take care of him, just as the good shepherd did, when 
he looked for the sheep that had gone astray (see Appendix I). This prayer is without 
parallel in the rest of Byzantine poetry and bears witness, to say the least, to a rather 
agitated state of mind. The important thing to note is that Mark the Monk once again 
makes use of metaphors and similes that seem to indicate that he is on his way to 
somewhere. He is lost. He has wandered off just as the lamb inadvertently wandered 
off from its herd and had to be rescued by the good shepherd. It is clear that Mark the 
Monk wants to return to the flock. But where has he gone? Where is this lamb of God? 

At this point, we should remember the size of the manuscript. As stated above, the 
manuscript is pocket-sized: in other words, ideal to take with one when travelling. And 
like most Psalters, it is not a pious donation to some monastery or church, but a personal 
devotional object. It is a manuscript that remained in the possession of Mark the Monk 
as long as he lived, and which he took with him when he went on a journey from which 
he feared he would never return. We will never know on which mission poor Mark the 
Monk was sent, nor what he feared exactly — but we can come up with some reasonable 
guesses. In the year 1077-1078, when the manuscript was produced, the Byzantine 
Empire had indeed become very dangerous to travel through: the Seljuk Turks were 
advancing, Norman mercenaries were doing the things they were good at, Botaneiates 
and Bryennios were fighting for power while Michael VII could do no more than wait 
to see who would replace him, and somewhere in the dim background lurked the sinister 
figure of Alexios Komnenos, biding his time, waiting for the right opportunity to strike 
with all his might. These were dangerous times indeed, and although we will never 





7^ Gaisford, Catalogus, p. 60; Parpulov, Byzantine Psalters, pp. 183-184, no. 1. The ms. reads 


Onpáco in v. 26. 

30 On pocket-sized Psalters for personal use, see Annemarie Weyl Carr, ‘Diminutive 
Byzantine Manuscripts, Codices Manuscripti, 6 (1980): pp. 130-161 (repr. in Annemarie Weyl 
Carr, Cyprus and the Devotional Arts of Byzantium in the Era of the Crusades (Aldershot, 2005), 
no. V), and John Lowden, ‘Observations on Illustrated Byzantine Psalters, ArtBull, 70 (1988): 


pp. 242-260. 
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know what Mark the Monk was afraid of, the manuscript is a splendid testimony to 
the anxieties of members of the ruling class at the time. They stood to lose everything, 
depending on who would win the struggle for power, and some of them, including Mark 
the Monk, must have thought that it was wiser under these circumstances to invest their 
money in religious foundations and buy their salvation at a bargain price. 

However, appearances may be deceptive. In the book epigram on fols. 7-97, Mark 
the Monk tries to head off a possible criticism: what do golden ink, fine parchment, 
splendid calligraphy, gilt silver clasps and a silk cover profit the ascetic? The answer 
to this criticism is that those advanced in ascesis, firstly, do not dwell on the material 
side of things, but look beyond appearances and admire the creator of all the 
beauties of the earth; and secondly, perceive a deeper meaning under the surface of 
things and contemplate the Psalter not as an object, but as a source of wisdom and 
spiritual redemption.?! As this is a personal manuscript, it is hardly likely that anyone 
else than Mark the Monk himself could have read this nihil obstat. It is almost as if 
he was reminding himself what the ulterior motives for commissioning this lavishly 
ornamented manuscript had been - as if he suspected that if people were to question the 
sincerity of his monastic vocation, he would be at a loss. To conclude, the manuscript 
he commissioned is emblematic of the dire straits he found himself in - this lamb of 
God, lost in the wilderness, in urgent need of spiritual guidance, and unsure whether he 
would ever capitalize on his religious investment and return to 'the bright place shared 
with others, prosperous and immortal, while ‘walking the path that leads to heaven, 
without erring and with determined pace’, guided by ‘the starry heavens. 





31 Gaisford, Catalogus, pp. 59-60. 
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AppendixI 
Prayers by Mark the Monk on fol. 130” 


tauBor Erepoı 

M£uvnoo, Zaße, tod raneıvod cov tékvou- 
val narep aita, un Leiden Tod Teroug- 

&y ool npoßarov nen\avnuevov Teel 
u£Osc xà hot, TODTO cvytóvoc Sio: 
edxvoov edyaiic e tpnuaiwyv Aödwv 

oyny Tameıvyv, Tata ATOPAUÉVN, 
(Epyov dE mévTwç TODT’ dplatov Touuévoc) 
Any BeBnAov, tonrdwuévny Slam, 

8Any 680001 tod T yov deönyusvnv- 

TO Dpéuue ont xpi cote TPTY 
Enpoiv povõow elc Dopàv eiinuuevov- 
dace Oedç vol zën yáptv aivovuévo:- 


Lalois durattwv óc Osóc owthp, Aóys, 
góv olk&rnv uév, TaTEpa dé uou iÀ ov, 
Taba tarewod cv óuwvupov dlAwv:-? 


Other iambics 


Remember, Sabas, your humble son: nay father, I beseech you, do not forget your child. 
He is a sheep in your care and he has wandered away. Leave the rest, look for this 
[sheep] eagerly: and witb your prayers draw this soul to you from the desolate bills 
(such is surely the work of'a good shepherd) — 

this humble soul, totally lost, wholly impure, wholly stained, wholly gnawed at by the 
teeth of the deceiver [that is, the devil]. 

Follow the example of Christ and rescue this creature from the fate of being devoured 
by bloodthirsty beasts. If you ask for it, God will grant it to you. 





93 As these two poems cannot be found in Gaisford, Catalogus, I am publishing them here. 


The editio princeps is that of Parpulov, Byzantine Psalters, p. 184, no. 3, who, however, brackets 
these two poems together as if they form one text, and places verse 7 after verse 9. ¿Ë Zpnualwv 
Addwy (v. 5) is a quote from Ioannes Damaskenos’ iambic canon on Christmas: August Nauck 
(ed.), ‘Ioannis Damasceni Canones Iambici cum commentario et indice verborum’, Melanges 
Gréco-Romains, tirés du Bulletin de [Académie Imperiale des Sciences de St-Petersbourg, 6 (1894), 
pp. 199-223, at 203 (ode 8, strophe 3, line 112). 
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As God the Saviour, may you, Christ, save and protect your servant and my dear 


father, the namesake of your friends of the humble Sabas [that is, the Sabaites].?? 


Appendix II 
The Manuscript Tradition of Mark the Monk Titles of the Psalms 


I have compared the readings of ms. Bodl. Clarke 15 (C) with those of Vat. gr. 1823 
as reported by Ciccolella (V) and those of the Ps.-Psellos manuscripts as reported by 
Westerink (P). For the numbering of the verses, see Westerink’s edition. Please note that, 
as ms. C nowadays misses a folio between fols. 169 and 170, there is a lacuna between 
Psalms 102:18 and 103:9 — which means that ms. C in its present state does not have 
verse 103. 

C and P offer better readings than V in wv. 5, 39, 66, 72, 76, 94, 108, 120, 121, 122 
and 149, and offer readings that are as good or as bad as V in vv. 14, 63, 86, 119, 139 
and 144. A consistent error of ms. V is to read forms of mpoxah@ rather than rpookar& 
(vv. 71, 112, 116). For a reason that is not clear to me, ms. V changes Xpiotés into Oeóc 
in vv. 8, 47, 98, 110, and ©eög into Xpiots in v. 99. 

C and V offer better readings than P in vv. 7, 16, 20, 66, 85, 114 and 124, and offer 
readings that are as good or as bad as P in vv. 48, 50, 105, 113 and 130. 

C has three mistakes: omission of the article ñ in v. 25, rác instead of Bac in v. 31, 
and eroe instead of 3e/ca in v. 119. C has two excellent readings: v. 72 ër" doeBav 
eonpayla / uaxpoBuulix Oeo te / vobc dodevav tadra heyet, where P reads uaxpoBvuix 
deonörov and V offers a corrupted and truncated version: àm’ &oeßav edmpayia, 
uakpoðvuia deonörov (without the third octosyllable), and v. 111 Xpıorög dora, Kal 
Aóyouc / drag Loic &pveodw, while P and V offer Xpiorèç 818&oxev Loic odv / hoyous Tas 
tic &ápuécOo (P)/ &pveicdo (V) (the version of C is preferable for metrical reasons: the 
poet avoids accents on the third metrical position). 

V misses verse 59 and the end of verse 72. P misses verses 45 and 77, and reverses the 
order of verses 141 and 142. 

As we see, all three sources have their peculiarities and their idiosyncratic readings, 
but the difference between C on the one hand and V and P on the other is that C is the 
only manuscript to transmit true readings not shared by the two others, whereas V's and 
P’s readings, when not backed up by C, always turn out to be false. Since idiosyncratic 
true readings are prima facie proof of independence, it follows that C must belong to a 
different branch of the manuscript tradition. As for V and P, since their readings diverge 





3 I must confess that I do not fully understand line 3 of the second poem. What is the 


precise name of Mark the Monk spiritual father: Zaßag or Zaßaiirng or both? One of the enemies 
of Psellos is called Zaßßaitng, see W 21, and the introduction by Westerink, Psellos, Poemata, 
pp. 258-259: was this a commonly accepted nickname in Psellos’ time, or was it his own invention? 
And did it still mean a monk from the Great Lavra of St Sabas (a Sabaite), or was it used for any 
monk from the East, or, fout court, for any monk regardless of the monastery he was living in? 
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widely, they must be at several removes from their common ancestor, a manuscript that 
shared neither C’s true readings (72, 111) nor C’s false readings (25, 31, 119). 

The interesting thing is that this hypothetical manuscript, the ultimate source of V 
and P, obviously must have mentioned Mark the Monk as the author of the Titles of the 
Psalms, since V explicitly attributes these verses to him. I must admit that my initial 
thought, when I discovered C and saw its intimate relation to Mark the Monk, was that 
C had to be the archetype ofthe manuscript tradition: otherwise, how do we explain the 
attribution in V of these obscure verses to this obscure author? Who would remember 
in the fourteenth century (the date of V) an otherwise totally unknown author by 
the name of Mark the Monk? The ascription in P of these verses to Psellos, although 
incorrect, is understandable because he has written a number of texts on the Psalms and 
has been credited with the authorship of many more. But Mark the Monk is not an 
obvious choice. It cannot have been a wild guess by the scribe of V. 

This is how I think all the pieces of evidence fit together. The scribe of C, who had 
been commissioned by Mark the Monk to produce a de luxe manuscript for his personal 
needs, was asked to insert the texts of verses written by the same Mark at the beginning 
of each psalm. While copying these texts, he made three silly mistakes (25, 31, 119). 
Mark the Monk may have given the scribe a few loose sheets that contained a copy of 
his Verses on the Psalms, or may have lent him a personal manuscript containing his 
literary works. Either way, at a certain point in time, another scribe had access to the 
personal papers of Mark the Monk and copied the Titles of the Psalms with an explicit 
ascription to Mark the Monk and with two false readings (72, 111). It is this manuscript 
that is the ultimate source of V and P, though sorely mutilated and corrupted in various 
intermediary manuscripts. 


Chapitre 13 
Poésies à la marge, réflexions personnelles? 
Quelques observations sur les poésies du 
Parisinus graecus 1711 


Paolo Odorico 


Introduction 


Si, au cours des trente dernières années, les études sur la littérature byzantine ont énormément 
progressé, si de nouvelles méthodes ont été élaborées, si de nouvelles réflexions ont trouvé 
leur espace en ce qui concerne l'usage de cette littérature, sa fonction dans la société, les 
buts de cette production et les façons de l'aborder, il n'en reste pas moins que les études 
sur la poésie constituent un chantier plutót jeune, ouvert gráce aux efforts de chercheurs 
qui, comme Wolfram Hórandner, ne se sont pas épargnés en ce sens. Cependant, les 
publications récentes d'Actes de colloques, de tables rondes, d'études collectives ayant pour 
sujet la poésie et l'épigramme, montrent davantage ce qui reste à faire, que les progrès de la 
discipline, et elles font plus apparaitre l'ampleur du sujet qu'elles ne marquent un nouveau 
point de départ et un détachement de la tradition classique ou de la sensibilité moderne, 
ces deux obstacles majeurs à la compréhension du phénoméne poétique à Byzance.! 

Il se peut, bien sûr, que nous ayons plus d'attentes esthétiques et fonctionnelles 
lorsque nous étudions la poésie, que lorsque nous nous penchons sur l'hagiographie ou 
méme sur l'historiographie, mais notre manque de compréhension de cette production 
poétique derive aussi du fait que pour le public d'aujourd'hui, la poésie représente 
un espace d'expression personnelle, celui de l'innovation et de l'expérimentation, de 
l'originalité et de la créativité, toutes conceptions qui n’entraient guère dans le cadre 
mental d'un Byzantin et qui lui auraient méme répugné. Le chercheur qui sattache 
alors à l'œuvre poétique byzantine reste profondément déçu, car il se trouve face à une 





1 Je me limite à signaler les volumes collectifs suivants: Wolfram Hórandner et Michael 


Grünbart (eds), Lépistolographie et la poésie épigrammatique: projets actuels et questions de méthodologie 
(Paris, 2003); Wolfram Hörandner et Andreas Rhoby (éd), Die kulturhistorische Bedeutung 
byzantinischer Epigramme, Akten des internationalen Workshop Wien, 1.-2. Dezember, 2006 (Vienne, 
2008); Paolo Odorico, Panagiotis Agapitos et Martin Hinterberger (éd.), « Doux Remede »: Poésie 
et poétique à Byzance (Paris, 2008). Ces volumes comportent une riche bibliographie. Parmi les 
publications à caractére général les plus récentes, je me borne à signaler Marc D. Lauxtermann, The 
Spring of Rhythm. An Essay on the Political Verse and Other Byzantine Metres (Vienne, 1999); Marc D. 
Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry from Pisides to Geometres, Texts and Contexts, vol. 1 (Vienne, 2003). 
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production extremement traditionnelle, peu novatrice, répétitive, qui en apparence 
ne sert pas à exprimer la personnalité de ses auteurs, contrairement à ce que nous 
imaginons des poésies classique, moderne, ou encore médiévale occidentale. Il se peut, 
évidemment, que nous n'ayons pas posé à cette production byzantine les questions 
appropriées, suivant les processus mentaux de leurs auteurs, et que nous ne nous soyons 
pas interrogés sur des questions de fond, comme par exemple, celles de la nature de cette 
poésie, du type de littérature dans lequel elle s'inscrit et de son usage. 

Je n'ai nullement l'intention de m'engager dans un débat si vaste qu'il devrait faire 
l'objetde recherches collectives, et encore moins la prétention d'essayer de lui apporter une 
réponse quelconque. Je me bornerai à prendre en considération un aspect trés marginal 
de cette production, aspect qui toutefois peut se montrer fort révélateur des attentes 
que les gens de lettres confiaient à ce genre littéraire, et je n'intéresserai à un morceau 
poétique assez insignifiant qui aurait largement pu passer inapercu, mais qui — peut-étre 
— pourrait représenter le point de départ d'une plus large investigation. Les quelques 
couplets en question ne sont que des marginalia, notes de lecture ou commentaires écrits 
à la marge des manuscrits, qui sont en général méprisables (et méprisés) en raison de la 
banalité qui les caractérise. 


Le Manuscrit 


Les vers sur lesquels je porterai mon attention se trouvent dans une page du codex 
Parisinus graecus 1711, qui contient l'un des recueils les plus importants écrits par les 
historiens byzantins de l'époque moyenne et dont il est, pour certains textes, le seul 
témoin. Etant donné qu'il a été récemment analysé par Filippo Ronconi, dans le cadre 
d'une recherche sur ce manuscrit menée à l'EHESS, je me limite à en reprendre les 
conclusions.” 

Au X*** siècle un recueil historique avait été composé, probablement par un certain 
Léon Grammatikos, qui avait aussi complété une Chronique portant sur les empereurs 
récents, mise à jour jusquau règne de Romain De Lecapene. Ce recueil comprenait 
la Chronique de Théophane, le Scriptor incertus de Leone Armenio, et justement la 
Chronique des souverains récents. Environ un siécle plus tard, un homme instruit, 
dont nous ne connaissons pas le nom, reprit le travail entamé par Léon Grammatikos, 
en recopiant tout le manuscrit et en ajoutant une premiére partie comprenant la 
Chronique de Georges le Syncelle au début du manuscrit, et la Vie dAlexandre le Grand 
à la fin: il transforma ainsi ce document censé représenter l’histoire byzantine des 
IX*"* ec X*"* siècles, en une sorte de somme sur l'histoire de l'humanité. Cet ouvrage 
fut souvent utilisé, et cent ans après, vers la moitié du XII*™* siècle, deux lecteurs qui 
travaillaient ensemble l'enrichirent, au début du codex, de la Chronique de Nicéphore, 





2 L'analyse effectuée par Filippo Ronconi, Juxtaposition/assemblage de textes et histoire de 


la tradition: le cas du Paris. gr. 1711, a été présentée lors du VUm: Colloque International de 
Paléographie grecque (Madrid/Salamanque, 15-20 septembre 2008), dont les actes sont en cours 
de publication. 
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et restaurèrent certaines parties abimées. Pendant sa longue vie, le manuscrit devint 
un dépôt de mémoires historiques car de nouveau, plusieurs lecteurs l'augmentérent 
de brèves notations, jusqu'au XVI*"* siècle. Si l'on observe la construction par ‘blocs 
du manuscrit, il semble évident que le copiste anonyme travaillant à la moitié du XI** 
siécle l'a composé en y ajoutant des matériaux. 

C'est ainsi quà la page 393" finit la Chronique des souverains récents, mise à jour par 
Léon Grammatikos, et que l'ouvrage suivant, la Vie dAlexandre le Grand, commence à 
la page 395. 

Portons notre attention sur la fin du bloc contenant les différentes chroniques, 
juste avant la Vie dAlexandre. Ce passage marque certainement la conclusion d'une 
partie du manuscrit, à laquelle par la suite a été ajouté un autre bloc relatant les exploits 
du roi macédonien. C'est justement entre ces deux parties que se trouve un cahier 
composé d'une feuille et d'un bi-folio: ce petit cahier est occupé par les derni£res lignes 
de la Chronique des souverains récents (fol. 393"), suivie d'une souscription de Léon 
Grammatikos recopiée par le compilateur anonyme, et de deux autres souscriptions 
(voir fig. 1). La page suivante, fol. 394°, est blanche mais le verso, ultime page de cette 
partie ancienne’ du manuscrit (voir fig. 2), recele des vers qui feront l'objet de mon 
étude. 

Venons-en à l'histoire récente: dans son édition du Pseudo-Callisthéne, Carolus 
Müller avait remarqué que les trois premiers vers portaient sur Ptolémée. Il en avait 
donc fait la transcription et avait ajouté celle des autres? Quelques années plus tard, 
Edme Cougny reprit* ce texte sans rien y adjoindre de plus, sinon un commentaire? 
dans lequel il se méprend à propos du manuscrit et où il fait, en outre, une remarque 
désagréable: ‘pessimum quidem carmen et vix dignum quod in hac sylloge (i.e. la sienne) 
locum baberet. 





7 Dans F. Dübner et C. Müller (éd.), Arriani Anabasis et Indica (Paris, 1846), vol. 3, 


p. XXVII. 
^ E, Cougny (éd.), Anthologiae Graecae Appendix. Epigrammatis addenda. Epigrammatum 
Anthologiae Palatinae cum Planudeis et Appendice Nova (Paris, 1890), vol. 3, n° 256d et 256e. 


5 — Cougny, Appendix, p. 609. 
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Figure 13.1 Par. gr. 1711, fol. 393. Bibliothèque nationale de France 
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Figure 13.2 Par. gr. 1711, fol. 394". Bibliothèque nationale de France 
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Quarante ans apres Müller, en publiant la Chronique de Théophane, de Boor avait 
publié les poèmes et les souscriptions® sans faire référence à l'édition précédente. Les 
textes qu'il présente sont édités sans précisions. En outre, il considére que les deux 
souscriptions du f. 393" ne font qu'une, en dépit du fait que les mains qui les ont écrites 
sont clairement différentes, et il publie les vers contenus au f. 394" comme s'il s'agissait 
d'un seul poéme, divisé peut-étre en deux parties, l'une sur Ptolémée et l'autre sur 
l'empereur Romain. Enfin, de Boor commente brièvement la deuxième composition en 
indiquant que le Romain dont il est question devait être Romain IV Diogène. 

Les informations fournies par de Boor furent reprises par la suite. C'est ainsi qu'en 
publiant l'épigramme de Théodore Prodrome pour la mort d'un Léon Tzikandélès,” 
Wolfram Hórandner pensa qu'il s'agissait du personnage qui dans l'édition de de Boor 
apparait comme l'auteur de la souscription datée de 1124. Cette identification fut 
reprise par K. Barzos dans son étude sur la généalogie des Comnénes.? Quelques années 
plus tard, en étudiant la tradition manuscrite des Continuateurs de Georges le Moine, 
Alexandra Sotiroudis se pencha? sur notre document et sur les vers qui nous préoccupent: 
elle précisa bien qu'il s'agissait de trois poésies. Elle corrigea certaines lectures erronées de 
de Boor et proposa d'autres interventions sur le texte. Cependant le sens de l'ensemble 
demeure non étudié: c'est exactement ce à quoi je vais essayer de remédier ici. 


Les souscriptions : qui est Léon ? 


Commengons par la question des souscriptions. Laissons de cöte la premiere, qui est 
la copie de la souscription de Léon Grammatikos, auteur du premier manuscrit: elle a 
été recopiée telle quelle par celui qui, au XI®™ siècle, a confectionné la version actuelle 
du manuscrit. La deuxiéme souscription a été ajoutée par un lecteur qui en était 
probablement aussi le propriétaire, Léon Tzikandeles: 

Aéwy mpésdpos Kal SobE ray Kibuppawtav 6 Toucav9(*)A (nc) Kal oixetoc 


H 


ğv(Opwr)oç Tod kpatat(od) xa &(ytov) ñuóv Bacthéwe.!° 


Malheureusement ce Léon ne nous donne aucune indication chronologique. Au 
vu de sa place dans la page, nous pouvons cependant penser que sa souscription est 





$ Theophanes Confessor, Chronographia, ed. C. de Boor (Leipzig, 1885), vol. 2, pp. 378- 
379. 

7 Theodoros Prodromos, Historische Gedichte, éd. W. Hórandner (Vienne, 1973), n° LXV, 
pp. 101-102. 

8 


664. 
9 


Konstantinos Barzos, H yevealoyia vv Kouvyvév (Thessalonique, 1984), vol. 1, pp. 663- 


Alexandra Sotiroudis, Die handschriftliche Überlieferung des ,Georgius Continnatus‘ 


(Redaktion A) (Thessalonique, 1989). 


1? Sotiroudis, Die handschriftliche Überlieferung, p. 29, transcrit à tort Kıßßupyıwtov, tandis 


que le mot &ylov dans le manuscrit est limité à un &, tout le reste étant dans l'abréviation. 
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plus ancienne que celle qui la suit, d'autant plus qu'en deux endroits, nous constatons 
clairement que les lettres écrites par l'auteur de la deuxième souscription chevauchent 
celles tracées par Léon. 

La souscription suivante est due à un autre personnage qui hélas, ne nous dit passon 
nom. Comme l'a bien noté A. Sotiroudis, cette souscription prétend étre métrique. En 
voici la transcription: 


t Agorrow(a) yvi u(4rn)p Tod phav(Opor)ov, 

5 1&v ot(pa)vàv dynmdor(e)p(e) uévn, 

¿v TH poep fuépa Tod viod cov 

mpootiOn Kal poa par topos ¿c Dso ot, 

ooy ixétyy, &ypavte TapS_evourt(o)p, 

Kooy uayıorpov Touppapyorw)(ov) au. 

"Eypaya tadt(c) unvi D(z) Bp (ovapier) i(vdu)«(tiovt) rp(orn) £xovc ON ¿m Pathé 
To(&vvov) tod Ilopbupoyevvrron. 


Note: v. 4 rpootidn xol pdoo por mupds doßeotoü] à lire: npoorideı xoi poo ue 
mupóc aaBéotov (comme écrit justement Sotiroudis) rpootiôn Kal hücenaı de Boor; 
v. 6 xardv — Tovpyapydrwh(ov) / ¿uñv] Sotiroudis ajoute un xat (qui n'existe pas 
dans le manuscrit) avant Tovpuapyóro (ov), considère le vers kahov udyıorpov Kal 
Tovpyapyérw(ov) manquant d'une syllabe, et lie le mot uv à la date. Souscription: 
i(v8)x(viow) zp(örn) est absent dans les éditions de de Boor et de Sotiroudis. 


Il sagit, comme on le voit bien, d'une prière à la Vierge, à la fin de laquelle ce pieux 
lecteur indique la date, ‘février 6632’ (à savoir 1124) et probablement l'indiction (i(v3t) 
«(tlovt) mp(oc1)).!! Or, comme cette prière ne contient pas le nom de son auteur, qui se 
définit tout simplement ‘uéyiotpos; de Boor a cru que la première souscription, celle de 
Léon, etla deuxiéme, anonyme, ne faisaient qu'une, en dépit du fait que les deux écritures 
sont assez différentes"? et que chaque souscription est précédée d'une croix. Cette erreur 





ll Cette indication, plutót difficile à lire, n'est mentionnée ni par de Boor, Theophanes, 


Chronographia, p. 379, ni par Sotiroudis, Die handschriftliche Überlieferung, p. 29, qui se limitent 
à préciser l'année et le mois. Cependant en 1124 l'indiction était la deuxième: l'auteur s'est-il 
trompé? 

12 Les écritures des deux annotations qui occupent la partie inférieure du f. 393” du Paris. 
gr. 1711, tout en étant structurellement et chronologiquement proches (fin XIe s.-premières 
décennies XIIe s.) sont dues à deux mains distinctes. A celle qui a écrit la première annotation 
remontent aussi sans aucun doute les verses du f. 394°. Les différences entre les deux annotations 
concernent à la fois des facteurs conjoncturels (couleur des encres, épaisseur des outils d'écriture, 
dimensions moyennes des lettres) et des éléments structurels, tels que la construction et la forme 
de plusieurs lettres ainsi que de certaines liaisons. Pour nous limiter à quelques exemples, à la 
différence de la seconde annotation, la premiére présente les derniers traits du kappa et du lambda 
toujours sinueux ; en outre, quand il n'est pas lié à la lettre suivante, le rho est trés petit, son trait 
descendant ne franchissant pas la ligne de base, à la différence de la seconde annotation; le trait 
vertical du phi majuscule ne se développe que vers le haut dans la premiére écriture, aussi vers le 
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dans l'édition de de Boor a entraîné une série de malentendus car, selon celle-ci, Léon 
aurait été doux des Cibyrrhéotes en 1124: cette datation aurait pu faire de lui le pére de 
Basile Tzikandélés Goudélès, personnage assez connu et célébré dans certains poèmes du 
recueil de poésies du manuscrit Marcianus gr. 524, époux d'Eudoxie Aggéliné Comnéne, 
petite-fille d'Alexis I” Comnéne. Ce Basile s'était marié autour de 1149-1150.'? Selon 
cette logique, notre Léon Tzikandélès serait le méme personnage que celui pour lequel 
Théodore Prodrome, né autour de 1115, avait composé une épitaphe: Théodore 
nous dit que Léon était stratège et qu'il avait épousé une Anne Comnène. La méme 
identification a été suivie par Sotiroudis.? 

Or, toutes ces reconstructions paraissent trés peu plausibles si nous pensons que 
Léon était doux et proédre avant 1124. Le seul élément que nous pouvons retenir en 
ce sens est que la famille de Léon avait des liens trés forts avec les Comnénes, depuis 
Alexis I6 Quant à moi, pour des raisons que je développerai plus loin, je suis plutôt de 
l'avis que ce Léon Tzikandélés devait appartenir à la génération précédant celle du Léon, 
père de Basile, qu'il était plutôt un contemporain de Nicéphore Botaniatès et d'Alexis 
Comnéne, et que l'inscription date des années 1080-1100. 

De toute manière, la date 1124 ne représente qu'un terminus ante quem, et non post 
quem ou ad quem pour la composition des vers du f. 394", contrairement à ce quon 
a toujours pensé. Entrons briévement dans le détail de cette souscription dont deux 
expressions attirent notre attention. Léon, qui est proédre et doux des Cibyrrhéotes, 
appartient donc à establishment et aux circuits du pouvoir en place et se définit oixeiog 
Avdpwrrog Tod Kpatatod xol &ylov Auéi Pasikéws. Malheureusement le texte ne nous dit 
pas de quel empereur il s'agit et les mots oixslog &vOporroc et kpataroð Kal &yiou fuév 
Buctréwe étaient déjà usités avant le XII?" siècle. Par ailleurs, la définition de l'empereur 
‘saint’ et ‘puissant’ appartient aussi au langage choisi par Alexis I Comnéne, et la 
définition de oixeïos &vOpwrog est parfaitement en phase avec la politique sociétaire et les 
liaisons de clientéle mises en place par Alexis. 





bas dans la seconde (la forme minuscule à clés de sol’ est trés rare dans la première main, fréquente 
dans l'autre). Il faut aussi remarquer les différences dans la fréquence, la forme et les dimensions des 
signes d'abréviation, ainsi que des esprits et des accents. 

7 Barzos, H yevendoyia, pp. 663-664. 

1 Voir n.7. 

5 Sotiroudis, Die handschriftliche Überlieferung, p. 29: ‘Leon Tzikandeles ist ohne Zweifel 


derselbe Leon, auf dessen Tod Theodoros Prodromos ein Gedicht Verfasste’. 


16 La famille des Tzikandélés est bien connue: voir Erich Trapp, ‘Die Etymologie des 


Names Tzikandeles, JOB, 22 (1973): p. 233, et Demetrios Polemis, The Dukai. A Contribution to 
Byzantine Prosopography (Londres, 1968), pp. 186-187. Voir aussi les references dans Sotiroudis, 
Die bandschrifiliche Überlieferung, pp. 29-30. 
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Les Poésies 


La question de la souscription et de sa datation revêt un intérêt majeur pour nous, car 
notre Léon Tzikandélès, auteur de la première souscription et probable propriétaire du 
manuscrit, est aussi celui qui a transcrit dix-sept vers au verso de la feuille 394, dont 
le recto est blanc: ces vers n'ont pas été composés directement dans le manuscrit, mais 
recopiés à partir d’un autre manuscrit ou de quelques feuilles. De Boor, qui avait édité le 
texte, a commis une erreur en présentant ces vers comme faisant partie d’un seul poème 
(éventuellement divisé en deux parties), erreur corrigée par Sotiroudis. En effet, les trois 
premiers vers sont précédés d’une croix, tout comme les huit qui suivent, tandis que les 
six derniers sont précédés et suivis de cette méme croix (Fig. 13.2). Il s’agit donc bel et 
bien de trois poésies distinctes, d'autant plus que la deuxième présente un achrostique 


alphabétique (AAA-BBB-IT). 
Première Epigramme 


Voyons à présent le contenu des épigrammes. Dans la premiere, l'auteur nous commente 
la figure d'un Ptolémée sous la forme d'une épigramme funéraire, avec son adresse à un 
étranger, comme s'il s'agissait d'une composition inscrite sur le tombeau du roi. 


+ Odrog Bactheds ó TIroheuœioc, £éve, 
Be elyev hal Thode npocxoOnuévac 
&yvowty Andrnv Te, Ót] Kaley. 


Celui-ci, 6 étranger, est le roi Ptolémée, 
qui avait toujours près de son oreille ces métayers, 
la naïveté et la tromperie, un mal double. 


En ce qui concerne l'édition du texte, au v. 2 la correction de Sotiroudis ost au lieu 
de wot (comme écrit dans le manuscrit) n'est pas nécessaire: je pense qu'il sagit des 
mauvais conseillers 'assis prés de ses oreilles: Le besoin d'intervenir dans le texte est lié à 
la perception que nous avons de celui-ci: Sotiroudis intervient aussi à plusieurs reprises 
parce quelle fait parfois une lecture peu précise du manuscrit. De toute maniére, ce 
qui importe à mon sens est l'utilisation du texte faite par Léon Tzikandélès, comme je 
l'expliquerai par la suite. C'est pourquoi je retiens la lecture du manuscrit. 

Le mot tpooxanuévas nous renvoie au langage juridique que l'auteur emploie pour 
désigner les métayers. Il veut dire que l'ignorance et la ruse siégeaient toujours prés de 
l'oreille de Ptolémée. Le portrait est celui d'un roi (Baoikeds), à l'oreille duquel quelqu'un, 
qui est animé par le double fléau de l'ignorance et de la ruse, murmure des conseils 
néfastes. De quel roi s'agit-il? Il est difficile de dire auquel des nombreux Ptolémée 
l'auteur fait référence. Selon Müller," il s'agirait de Ptolémée Lagide, à qui aurait pu 
(toujours d’après Müller) se rapporter l'ouvrage du Pseudo-Callisthène. Il imagine ainsi 





17 Müller, Arriani Anabasis, vol. 3, p. XXVII. 
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que cette poésie aurait pu étre une sorte d'inscription apposée sur une page face à une 
autre — aujourd'hui arrachée - qui aurait contenu l'image de Ptolémée, et que cette image 
aurait justement précédé l'oeuvre du Pseudo-Callisthène. Il s'agit là d'une jolie hypothèse, 
qui a peu de chances d'étre juste. 

Parmi les différents personnages qui portent le nom de Ptolémée, figure le 
Philopatór qui avait mauvaise presse aupres des Byzantins et à propos duquel Constantin 
Porphyrogénète, dans sa collection De virtutibus et vitiis, reprend Polybe pour déclarer! 
qu'en raison de ses mceurs dissolues, il avait mal géré l'Etat, et qu'il sétait entouré de bien 
mauvais conseillers. Je voudrais sur ce point avancer une hypothése un peu audacieuse 
et impossible à démontrer: si nous songeons au fait que le lecteur byzantin pratique 
une ‘lecture intensive’ (j'emprunte la définition à Guglielmo Cavallo”), et que l'auteur 
de l'épigramme peut avoir lu de facon intensive tout le manuscrit, il se peut aussi que 
cette petite composition, qui apparemment sert de commentaire ou scholie, ait servi à 
gloser la figure d'un autre Ptolémée, l'Epiphanés, qui avait régné 24 ans et dont les deux 
fils étaient en lutte pour la succession au pouvoir. Je pense à cela parce que l'histoire 
de Ptolémée Epiphanés avait également été rapportée par Georges le Syncelle, l'auteur 
dont l'ouvrage représente la premiére composition historique du manuscrit parisien 
1711, ajoutée, comme nous l'avons vu, au XI*"* siècle. Et je songe aussi au fait que la 
dernière histoire racontée juste avant la page qui contient lépigramme, histoire qui fait 
partie de la Chronique des souverains récents, est celle de Romain Lécapéne, qui avait 
justement régné 24 ans, avant d'étre déposé par une conjuration de ses deux enfants, en 
lutte entre eux pour la succession sur le tróne. Evidemment cette hypothése demeure 
indémontrable, une simple conjecture fragile, justifiée par le fait que la poésie qui suit a 
pour sujet un autre Romain, ainsi que nous le verrons. 

Quoi qu'il en soit, l'épigramme porte sur le rôle de ces conseillers malveillants qui 
agissent contre l'intérét du roi. Si cette poésie était une scholie dans un manuscrit, 
curieusement Léon Tzikandélès n'aurait écrit ou transcrit que cette épigramme. Or, 
nous ignorons les raisons précises de son acte. Demeure le fait que cette épigramme 
était censée se référer directement à un texte, comme une scholie imaginée à la marge: 
c'est la seule explication de la présence du pronom oörog qui se trouve au début de la 
composition. Léon a donc trouvé ou composé ce marginale, pour l'insérer dans une page 
vide du manuscrit qu'il avait entre les mains.”° 





15 Konstantinos Porphyrogenetos, Excerpta de virtutibus et vitiis, éd. A.G. Roos (Berlin, 


1910), vol. 2, p. 101, n? 17. 


19 Guglielmo Cavallo, Lire a Byzance (Paris, 2006), passim. 


20 I|] faut signaler que la Chronique de Georges le Syncelle dans le manuscrit parisien est 
accompagnée de trés nombreuses scholies a la marge, et que plusieurs d’entre elles, qui se referent 
à un personnage cité dans le texte, sont précédées par le mot oDroc. Je n'ai pas repéré de la poésie 
parmi elles, mais une édition de ces scholies serait la bienvenue. 
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Deuxième Epigramme 


Le texte qui vient ensuite a pour sujet un autre empereur, dont on déplore le fait que ses 
ennemis lui aient fait perdre tout d'abord la vue, puis la vie. L'auteur évoque un roi, qui 
a accompli des expéditions militaires, dont la dernière a très mal tourné, et il en plaint le 
sort: les ennemis maintenant ricanent sans fin. 


t Avak Pwuavè tig ödng olkovuevng, 
ame, Zorpdreuoge, om oo TNV. 
AW Avraviidev f, otpdtevote elc bévouc. 
Bov) f Tovnpd t&v Kpatavtwy Adadvav 
Bëbal oe orep ëoTephOnc òuuátov, 

Blov te thy otépyow üneorng &vak. 

Ié) Ót viv änavteç £y Opol cuvróuoç 
yéhwta Bepuöv ody Spov kekTNuévov. 


Romain, seigneur de toute la terre, 

tu es parti, tu as mené la guerre, arme-toi encore une fois. 
Mais la campagne sest transformée en meurtres. 

A cause de la malveillance des puissants Ausones 

tu as été privé des yeux, comme un impie, 

et tu as dú souffrir de la privation de la vie, seigneur. 
Maintenant tous les ennemis rient d'un coup, 

et leur ris est gras, na pas de limites. 


Du point de vue du texte, il faut signaler la fausse lecture tøv xpatovtwv &vOporrov 
(v. 4) au lieu de t&v kpatwvtwy Axoóvov, présente à la fois dans le texte de de Boor, dans 
celui de Müller et dans celui de Sotiroudis. En outre, Sotiroudis corrige xpatavtwv en 
xparoövrav: j'ai gardé la lecture du manuscrit, kpatwvrwv, car je pense qu'il sagit d’une 
forme possible: Dukas, dans son Historia Turcobyzantina (éd. V. Grecu, 32. 4. 14 et 36. 
4. 6) utilise la forme xparàvrec. Toujours Sotiroudis lit à tort (v. 1) dans le manuscrit 
@ &va£, tandis que Müller écrit & vá£ (sic). A la ligne 2, le manuscrit écrit ômAicw, que 
Sotiroudis corrige en ómÀí(co, tout comme Müller: les deux lectures ór)uco et Or) (oto 
sont possibles, méme si elles donnent un sens différent ; avec le verbe à l'aoriste nous 
comprenons que l'auteur fait référence aux campagnes militaires de Romain, tandis 
qu'avec le verbe à l'impératif nous lisons la phrase comme une impossible invitation ; j'ai 
gardé la deuxiéme, corrigeant le texte du manuscrit, car dans celui-ci l'accent se trouve 
clairement au-dessus du. A la ligne 7 la lecture ouvröuug a été corrigée par Sotiroudis 
en cvyióvoc: cela a en effet davantage de sens (‘tous les ennemis ensemble’), mais je crois 
qu'il faut retenir le texte tel qu'il est dans le manuscrit car à mon avis, il s’agit plus d'un 
remplissage du vers que d'une connotation historique précise. Enfin, à la derniere ligne 
Müller écrit yéhwt’ &eouov au lieu de yéhwta Sepudy (qu'il lit yéhwta Beousv). En ce qui 
concerne la ponctuation, Sotiroudis a suivi de Boor et Müller, tandis que je découpe 
différemment les phrases, ainsi que je l'expliquerai plus loin. 
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A la différence du poème qui précède, nous sommes en capacité de comprendre de 
qui l'auteur parle: des quatre empereurs qui ont pour nom Romain, seul le dernier a 
connu une destinée qui s'accorde avec ce que dit notre auteur. L'histoire est bien connue: 
élu empereur en 1068, aprés son mariage avec Eudoxie, la veuve de Constantin X, 
Romain IV Diogène avait mené de nombreuses expéditions militaires en Orient contre 
les Turcs Seldjoukides, avant d’être capturé en 1071 par leur chef, Alp Arslan, lors de la 
déroute de Manzikert. Libéré par ses ennemis, il avait rejoint la capitale, oà — malgré les 
promesses reçues — on lui avait crevé les yeux et on l'avait exilé sur l’île de Próti qui était 
un lieu de réclusion, où il mourut quelques jours plus tard, peut-être empoisonné, et où 
avant lui, avait également été enfermé Romain I. Son beau-fils, Michel VII Doukas, 
prit alors le pouvoir. Au malheureux empereur déposé, Michel Psellos adressa une lettre 
disant que le fait d’être désormais aveugle était pour lui une chance: il pourrait ainsi se 
concentrer davantage sur son äme (Sathas lettre 82). 

Si le sens général du poème est clair, certains points méritent quelques précisions. 
Au v. 4, dans l'édition de de Boor et de Sotiroudis figure l'expression Tøv Kpatovtwv 
àv8poruv: elle aurait pu nous renvoyer aux Turcs, qui avaient retenu l'empereur 
prisonnier, ou plutôt aux ‘hommes de pouvoir’ qui avaient causé sa perte. Cependant, 
après une lecture plus attentive du manuscrit, on voit bien que le texte dit ‘tav kpatavtwy 
Aicóvov, que nous pourrions traduire un peu librement par ‘les puissants Latins, 
ou ‘Romains. À qui l’auteur fait-il allusion? Pour mieux le comprendre, il nous faut 
souligner un petit détail: les éditeurs précédents mettent un point aprés TØV KPATØVTWY 
avOparwy (à lire désormais Adcévwv) et non pas après le troisième vers, alors que rien 
dans le manuscrit n’indique où la ponctuation doit être placée. Si l'on maintient le 
point aprés Atodvey, la phrase signifie que le désastre militaire a été provoqué par une 
décision perverse des notables ‘latins’: on est en droit de penser alors à une allusion au 
fait que la déroute de Manzikert avait été causée par la désertion des troupes de Roussel 
de Bailleul, mercenaire occidental, et d'Andronic Doukas, l'un des fils du césar Jean, qui 
avait joué un rôle majeur dans ce triste épisode. Ce seraient ces troupes les 'Ausones; les 
‘Romains’ qui auraient causé la perte de Romain IV et transformé l'expédition militaire 
en hécatombe. 

Je pense toutefois qu'il est préférable de découper différemment le texte et d'insérer 
le point aprés $óvovc, qui est d’ailleurs le dernier mot des trois vers commençant par A 
(les trois vers suivants commencent par B, et les deux derniers par T). La phrase prend 
alors une tout autre tournure et colle davantage au déroulement historique de l'affaire. 
Dans ce cas, la critique est adressée à ceux qui sont au pouvoir, les kpatavtes Alooveg, 
qui de par leur BovAfj rovnp&, mauvaise foi, l'ont privé de la vue et de la vie. A cause 
de cela, les ennemis se moquent de Byzance. La différence est de taille. Or, pendant 
l'époque des Comnénes le mot Adooveg désigne les empereurs. Mais le mot était usité 
déjà avant l'accés au trône d’Alexis Der Comnéne: dans son Histoire, Michel Attaliatès, 
qui écrit une dizaine d'années aprés le désastre de Manzikert, utilise deux fois ce mot 
pour désigner les Byzantins.” Plus révélateur encore est le témoignage de Michel 
Psellos qui, dans ses poèmes, célèbre Isaac, le premier Comnéne (1057-1059): le poète 





? Michael Attaliates, Historia, éd. W. de Presle, (Bonn, 1853), p. 31, 12 et p. 214 215. 
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le définit de tò xpdrog rot Adodvwv,”” ce qui n'est pas sans rappeler l'expression tøv 
xpatovtwy Ajoóvov. Par ces mots, l'auteur ferait donc référence à l'empereur Michel 
VII en personne et à ses conseillers (dont le même Psellos), qui par ‘traitrise’ auraient 
provoqué la chute de l'empereur légitime. Lue de cette manière, la petite poésie devient 
un grand acte d'accusation contre le pouvoir, contre la dynastie des Doukas et contre 
ceux qui gèrent l'Etat. Rappelons enfin que la situation politique ne fut normalisée 
qu'une décennie aprés Manzikert, avec accession au trône d'Alexis I" Comnéne. 

Enfin, les deux derniers vers indiquent que la situation de l'Empire était dramatique, 
étant donné que tous ses ennemis le raillaient, ce qui nous renvoie à l'actualité et semble 
indiquer que la poésie suit chronologiquement de peu ces événements tragiques. 
Même si le langage est traditionnel, un fort décalage chronologique entre l'assassinat 
de Romain et la composition du poéme semble trés improbable: Léon, qui écrit ou 
transcrit le poème et qui se définit ‘fidèle serviteur de l'empereur, critique le pouvoir 
en place, ce qui nous ferait penser à une période pendant laquelle les effets négatifs de 
la déroute de Manzikert se faisaient encore sentir. Il faudrait alors penser que Léon, 
lorsqu'il est au service d'un empereur qu'il respecte et dont il se définit ‘fidèle serviteur’ 
(comme il le dit dans sa souscription), a copié une poésie qui avait été rédigée quelque 
temps auparavant, lorsque sur le trône siégeait un empereur méchant, dont la ‘mauvaise 
foi’ avait causé la perte de Romain IV et le malheur de l'Empire que ses ennemis ne 
respectaient plus. 


Troisiéme Epigramme 


Abordons maintenant la troisiéme poésie qui présente, elle aussi, une croix à son début, 
ce qui, sans aucun doute, est la marque d'une composition indépendante des deux 
autres. L'auteur commence par une déclaration à caractére sentencieux: celui qui n'est 
pas accoutumé à vivre dans le malheur a du mal à le supporter et à courber l'échine 
sous le joug. Mieux vaut mourir que vivre malheureux. Il ajoute ensuite qu'il a connu 
personnellement le malheur lorsqu'en un seul jour, tous ses biens lui furent retirés. Mais 
il affirme qu'il nest plus dans cette situation. 


t Oorts yàp obx gien yebsodaı kaka 
péper uév, &Xyei d adbyev’ Sonde Cuyo. 
Oavàyv 8° àv einv vd eu edtuyéotepos 

3 Cav: Tò yàp Cv un Kaas uéyac móvoc 
Kayo yàp fjv Tot ae viv odkér’ du, 
tov návtæ à öABov fuap Ev u’ ddetAeto. t 





2, W 20.4: Eig tov tabov Tod Kouvnvoÿ tod Bao oç. 
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Qui nest pas accoutumé a goûter aux malheurs, 

supporte, il est vrai, mais souffre, le cou sous le joug: 

il serait probablement plus heureux s'il était mort, que 

sil était en vie ; ne pas bien vivre est une grande douleur. 

Moi aussi j étais jadis comme ça, mais maintenant je ne le suis plus: 
en un seul jour on ma ôté toute richesse. 


Par rapport au texte édité par de Boor, deux corrections s'imposent: au premier vers 
le mot yevécOot doit être corrigé en yeberdaı comme il est clairement écrit dans le 
manuscrit, d'autant plus que l'expression yev&odaı xaxév n'a pas de sens; d'ailleurs la 
correction existe déjà dans l'édition Müller et dans l'édition Sotiroudis. Au dernier vers, 
la lecture de de Boor tò tévra Ó An est erronée, car le manuscrit présente un Tov 
ndvra à 6A Bov, comme écrivent justement Müller et Sotiroudis. Par contre Sotiroudis 
lit à tort dans le manuscrit &à$£Xero au lieu d’ &petheto; en outre, elle indique avec des 
cruces desperationis la fin du vers 5, car la quantité des syllabes n'est pas respectée, ce qui 
gênait probablement un écrivain ancien, mais certainement pas un Byzantin; la source, 
l'Hécube d'Euripide, présente un oùx eip étt au lieu de oùkér’ etui; Müller présente le 
texte identique à celui d'Euripide, texte qu'il a vraisemblablement corrigé de son 
propre chef. Enfin Sotiroudis interprète le v de pépet uév au v. 2 comme un où quelle est 
contrainte de supprimer. 

La donnée la plus intéressante de cette troisiéme poésie est quelle est totalement 
construite avec deux passages de l'Hécube d'Euripide: les quatre premiers vers 
correspondent à Hé. 375-378, les deux derniers à Héc. 284-285. Or, l'Hécube faisait 
partie des textes que tout étudiant byzantin devait avoir lus, et l'auteur le connaissait 
certainement bien. Mais dans ce cas, celui quia réuni ces vers pour construire la petite 
composition, a inversé le sens de la derniére citation: dans la tragédie d'Euripide, 
Hécube pleure son bonheur passé, quelle a perdu en un seul jour. Ici le sens est contraire: 
transcrits aprés les quatre premiers, ces deux vers signifient que l'auteur vivait dans le 
malheur, puisqu'on lui avait ôté toute richesse en un seul jour, mais que désormais, il n'est 
plus dans cette situation. 

Que veut dire le poéte dans ce texte? Veut-il parler de lui-méme et de ses malheurs 
dorénavant passés? Ou bien imagine-t-il que ces mots auraient pu étre prononcés par 
le malheureux Romain IV? En d'autres termes, s'agit-il d'une réflexion personnelle 
ou d'une «éthopoiie», ce genre si cher aux Byzantins qui aimaient imaginer ce qu'un 
personnage célébre ou mythique aurait pu dire dans une circonstance donnée? Le 
manque d'indication sur la paternité de ces poésies ne nous permet pas de le déterminer. 
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L’Auteur 
Une Hypothese 


La question majeure à laquelle nous souhaiterions donner une réponse reste hélas en 
suspens: qui est l'auteur de l'assemblage de ces trois petites poésies et du remaniement de 
la troisiéme?? S'agit-il d'un seul auteur, de deux, voire de trois? Les éléments intérieurs 
ne nous permettent pas de donner une réponse définitive: les trois poésies sont trop 
bréves pour qu'une analyse stylistique puisse étre menée. 

Du point de vue technique, nous pouvons affirmer que celui ou ceux qui les ont 
écrites n'étaient pas trés férus de métrique: le nombre des syllabes est respecté, mais cela 
n'est pas le cas de la quantité des syllabes, qui témoignent d'une certaine approximation 
dans la composition littéraire. Méme la troisieme piéce, composée en recopiant des 
passages d'Euripide, présente des incertitudes en ce qui concerne les regles metriques. 
Nous en tirons l'impression d'étre en face non d'un poéte de profession, mais plutöt 
d'un lecteur cultivé, qui samuse en faisant des commentaires poétiques. Au vu des 
caractéristiques métriques, ni l'une ni l'autre composition doit étre ancienne, méme pas 
la première, tandis que la troisième, citation d'Euripide, a été mal recopiée au moment 
de sa reconstruction. 

Léon Tzikandélés pourrait-il avoir joué au poéte à ses moments perdus et étre 
l'auteur de ces vers? Le seul indice en ce sens est l'actualité de la deuxiéme épigramme. 
N'oublions pas son contenu qui porte sur la disparition cruelle de Romain IV Diogène, 
dont on plaint le triste sort, car il a été tué par de cruels ‘hommes de pouvoir’ Or, des 
commentaires de ce genre ajoutés au fait que, dans la troisième épigramme, l'auteur 
pourrait affirmer avoir connu une mauvaise passe et avoir retrouvé le bonheur, nous 





25 Je consid£re la troisiéme composition comme une poésie à part entiére, méme si elle est 


constituée de vers tirés d'Euripide. 

7 Pour préciser quelques détails à ce propos, nous pouvons observer que, si dans la troisiéme 
poésie la quantité des syllabes est respectée, sauf dans le 5*"* vers, ce n'est pas toujours le cas dans la 
première ni dans la deuxième pièce. Ainsi, au-delà de I, 1 (IIroAsuatoc) et HI, 1 (Pouavé), qui sont 
des noms propres et qui tolérent donc la transformation du pied iambique, dans la premiére poésie 
le v. 3 présente deux erreurs: les a de ånátyy et de xaxiay sont brèves, tandis quelles occupent la 


position d'une voyelle longue, de maniére que le vers se présente ainsi: 


Dans la deuxième poésie, la quantité des syllabes est respectée, sauf au v. 6, où le mot üneorng 
suppose que le v soit long, ce qui n'est pas le cas. Si la troisiéme poésie ne présente pas de difficultés 
en ce qui concerne la quantité des syllabes, plus problématique est cependant son usage des césures. 
Le quatrième vers présente une césure pentémimère, le premier une césure heptemimere (semi- 
septénaire); le troisiéme et le sixiéme vers présentent les deux césures. Par contre, le deuxieme 
et le cinquiéme vers présentent la césure entre deux mots (respectivement aprés le septiéme et le 
cinquiéme pied) séparés par une apostrophe. Comme il fallait s'y attendre, la loi de Porson n'est 
pas respectée (poésie 1, v. 3 et poésie 2, v. 4, 5 et 7). Enfin, la loi de Hilberg, selon laquelle la syllabe 
qui précède la césure heptémimére (semi-septénaire) ne doit pas porter d'accent, est respectée, 
selon l'usage byzantin. 
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font penser que celui qui a écrit ces vers était hostile à la politique de Michel VII et des 
Doukas, et qu'il avait été victime de ce régime. Il faudrait probablement rechercher cet 
auteur dans l'entourage de Nicéphore Botaniatés ou des Comnénes, qui ont toujours 
considéré avec compassion le sort du malheureux Romain, comme le prouvent l Alexiade 
d'Anne Comnéne, et méme le Timariön, produit littéraire de l'époque comnéne avancée, 
où Romain IV est regardé avec sympathie et où on déplore son assassinat. Mais la 
réhabilitation de Romain IV avait déjà commencé sous Nicéphore III Botaniatés, qui 
monta sur le trône juste aprés Michel VII: Botaniatès est le héros de Michel Attaliatès, 
l'historien qui consacre à Romain IV une longue tirade rhétorique? pour commémorer 
le martyre de l'empereur, en sen prenant à la cruauté du Doukas.” 

Si comme je le crois, Léon Tzikandélés est l'auteur du second poéme et celui qui 
a remanié le troisiéme, il pourrait avoir aussi rédigé le premier, ou bien ne l'avoir que 
recopié. Si c'est lui l'auteur de ces vers, il pourrait avoir écrit ces poésies entre le désastre 
de Manzikert qui précipita la mort de Romain (1071) et 1124, lorsqu'une autre main 
ajoute, aprés la souscription de Léon, une prière à la Vierge. Léon a dû atteindre le sommet 
de sa carriére avant 1124, lorsqu'une autre main a ajouté la deuxiéme souscription. Entre- 
temps, il est devenu proédre et doux des Cibyrrhéotes et entretient d'excellents rapports 
avec l'empereur dont il se déclare servant fidéle. Cet empereur ne peut pas étre Michel 
VII parce qu'il est le chef des ‘méchants hommes de pouvoir’ qui ont causé la perte 
de Romain et éventuellement les malheurs de l'auteur. Nous serait-il possible malgré 
tout de préciser peu ou prou la date de rédaction de ces vers? Le commentaire sur les 
ennemis de l'Empire qui, aprés la mort de Romain IV, se moquent des Byzantins et rient 
grassement, ne peut pas a priori nous éloigner trop de la décennie qui suit la mort du 
souverain martyr. Si Léon est l'auteur de ces vers, il doit les avoir écrits à l'époque de 
Nicéphore Botaniatés, ou au plus tard lorsqu Alexis I“ prit le pouvoir: c'est alors qu'il 
dut être nommé doux des Cibyrrhéotes. Le malheur est derrière lui et Léon peut laisser 
sa trace poétique dans le manuscrit. 

Pour ce qui est de la premiére poésie, il pourrait l'avoir trouvée dans un manuscrit 
d'histoire, ou bien l'avoir fabriquée sur mesure. Mais cela n'est qu'une hypothése et une 
conviction personnelle, car rien ne nous prouve de manière indubitable que Léon soit 
l'auteur que nous recherchons. Ce qui est certain est que cet auteur, qui assurément 
appréciait la littérature, et qui pratiquait une lecture intensive, n'était guére un auteur 
expérimenté, et son incursion dans le pré sacré des Muses fut occasionnelle. 





2 Attaliatés, Historia, p. 176, 7; p. 177, 16. Sur l'épisode de l'aveuglement de Romain chez 


Attaliatés, voir Vassilis Katsaros, “Td dpayatixd aroıyeio oth ioropuxà épya coU 1 1ov xot 120v aidve’ 
in Paolo Odorico, Panagiotis Agapitos et Martin Hinterberger (éds), Lécriture de la mémoire. La 
littérarité de Uhistoriographie, Actes du IIe colloque international philologique EPMHNELA (Paris, 


2006), pp. 281-316, notamment pp. 291-292. 

76 Le méme Attaliatès enregistre (Historia, p. 167, 1) le nom d'un certain Léon, ó ¿mì tov 
deyoewy, qui s'était sauvé du désastre de Manzikert; selon Attaliatès, Léon était un homme de 
grande culture qui aimait les lettres. Le nom Léon étant très diffusé et aucun nom de famille 
n'apparaissant dans le récit d’Attaliatès, nous ne pouvons pas le lier à notre Tzikandélès, comme 
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Si nous avions la certitude que la paternité de ces vers revient à Léon, si nous connaissions 
les détails de sa vie tourmentée, nous pourrions insérer ces épigrammes dans un contexte 
précis. Nous pourrions aussi nous réjouir du fait que nous serions alors en présence d'un 
autographe, ce qui à Byzance est rare. Mais cela signifierait qu'une fois de plus, nous nous 
soumettons davantage à nos structures mentales qu’à celles des Byzantins, ce qui constitue 
dans l'étude de ces écrits l'écueil ordinaire contre lequel je mettais en garde dés le début 
de mon propos. Ce qui compte le plus, et qui d'ailleurs est sár, est que Léon (si c'était 
lui) a 'com-posé' sur la page, trois morceaux différents qui se réclamaient de la tradition 
poétique byzantine, et j'utilise ici le mot com-poser dans son sens étymologique, ou — 
pour le dire comme les Byzantins — cvvéco£e, ce qui renvoie à la culture de la su) oy, 
qui était largement pratiquée à Byzance.” Les trois poèmes présentent une remarquable 
unité. Que Léon en soit l'auteur ou qu'il les ait choisis, extraits et assemblés, il a construit 
son discours autour d'une idée, celle de cruels hommes de gouvernement et de méchants 
conseillers qui font du mal aux autres, et de la destinée des souverains. Dans la première 
piéce, on parle d'un roi ancien, qui prétait son oreille à la médisance et à l'ignorance. 
Dans la deuxiéme, le roi est la victime des machinations des autres, des hommes de 
pouvoir” qui lui crévent les yeux et lui ótent la vie. Dans la troisième, en rassemblant 
des vers d Euripide et en changeant leur contexte et leur signification, il est question des 
vicissitudes d'un homme quia trouvé la détresse, mais qui sen est sorti. À bien y regarder, 
l'ensemble, constitué de parties originales ou non, acquiert une autonomie, méme sil 
nest question ni d'originalité ni d'innovation, pratiques que les Byzantins abhorraient. 
Le résultat est nouveau, il est aussi original, mais composé de parties recyclées: on fait du 
neuf avec du vieux tout en créant par des citations. Ovdév éu0d épó, disait Jean de Damas. 

Il se peut que l'histoire d'un Ptolémée ait fait penser à celle de Romain I, que la 
figure de celui-ci ait rappelé celle du malheureux Romain IV, que tout cela ait ranimé des 
souvenirs personnels, mais nous n'en aurons jamais la preuve et il ne sagit pas ici d'ajouter 
dela poésie àla poésie: ce n'est pas le róle du chercheur. Ce que nous pouvons affirmer est 
que Léon a transcrit sur une page un commentaire des heurs et malheurs d'un roi (qu'il 
ait fabriqué ou trouvé quelque part ce commentaire), qu'il l'a fait suivre d’un deuxième 
(qu'il en soit ou non l'auteur), qu'il en a probablement tiré des conclusions personnelles 
(en les sortant de ses lectures et en rassemblant deux citations). L'ensemble était peut-étre 
destiné à une considération personnelle, à un exercice d'écriture, à remplir un aprés-midi 
vide, à un jeu solitaire, mais l'ensemble existe. Il est cohérent et passe inexorablement 
de l'enseignement que prodigue l'histoire, au récit du vécu, représenté ou non par ses 
propres mots, empruntés ou non aux autres. 

Ce processus est connu, quoique peu étudié, et il est d'autant plus indicatif d'une 
mentalité qu'autour de réflexions de ce genre, le Byzantin pouvait construire de longs 





7/ Je fais référence ici à mon étude: Paolo Odorico, La cultura della sylloge; BZ, 83 (1990): 
pp. 1-21; Paolo Odorico, ‘Cadre d'exposition/cadre de pensée’ in Encyclopaedic Trends in 
Byzantium ? An International Conference, Institute for Early Christian and Byzantine Studies, 
K.U. Leuven 6-8 May 2009 (sous presse). 
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ouvrages. Prenons l'exemple d'un auteur particulier de ce méme XI*™ siècle, qui montre, 
tout comme notre Léon, de l'intérét pour l'histoire, pour lécriture, pour les lettres: 
Cécauménos. Lui aussi écrit: il compose un long discours auquel on a donné à tort le 
titre de Stratégikon. A sa lecture, nous respirons très souvent un air de choses connues, 
de sentences morales, d'enseignements, que nous retrouvons dans plusieurs ceuvres, sans 
jamais ou presque, pouvoir citer une source précise. Cécauménos se sert de son histoire 
personnelle pour en tirer des enseignements généraux. Il méle l'expérience de ses aieux à 
lasienne, il construit des observations fondées sur des exemples historiques, observations 
remplies de bon sens et difficilement réfutables, qui visent à donner de bons conseils.?# 

Voici un exemple pris au hasard: “Si tu as un caractère tel que tu n'as pas besoin des 
conseils d'autrui, il faut que tu fasses tout, sans que les autres le sachent. Le commandant 
qui n’a pas besoin de l'opinion d'un autre, vaut une armée entiére; tels étaient Pyrrhus 
d'Épire et Hannibal de Carthage: mais aprés des campagnes splendides une mauvaise 
destinée les a rattrapés; ce ne fut pasà cause de leurs erreurs, mais parce que Dieu l'a voulu 
ainsi .... L'histoire se mêle à la narration, le tout est lié à des observations personnelles, 
le but est une considération morale. Le ‘je’ prend une place importante, mais toujours 
cachée derrière les formes standardisées de la tradition. 

Vus sous cet angle, ces vers nous livrent quantité d'informations précieuses sur le 
niveau de lecture, sur l'instruction des gens cultivés (mais non hommes de lettres), sur la 
fonction elle-méme de la poésie qui devient un outil d'expression, avec tout son recours 
à la tradition et aux phrases figées. Il s'agit d'une poésie qui n'est pas destinée à un public, 
mais qui, tel un message dans une bouteille, est confiée à la page blanche d'un manuscrit, 
pour donner un témoignage et une morale. Poésie originale? Non. Innovatrice? Non 
plus. Expression personnelle? Certainement pas. Lieu d'expérimentation? Aucunement. 
Et malgré tout, poésie. Mais à la mode de Byzance. 





?* Sur ces aspects du Strategikon, voir Charlotte Roueché, ‘The Literary Background of 


Kekaumenos, in Catherine Holmes et Judith Waring (éds), Literacy, Education and Manuscript 
Transmission in Byzantium and Beyond (Leiden/Cologne, 2002), pp. 111-138; Paolo Odorico, 
"Un esempio di lunga durata del sapere: Cecaumeno, Sinadinos, l'età moderna; in Maria-Serena 
Funghi (éd.), Aspetti di letteratura gnomica nel mondo antico, vol. 1 (Firenze, 2003), pp. 283-299. 

# Pour le texte de Cécauménos: Kekaumenos, Strategikon, éd. M.D. Spadaro, Cecaumeno: 


Raccomandazioni e consigli di un galantuomo (Alessandria, 1998), pp. 42—43, pp. 78-80. 
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